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PEEFACE. 


This book is the result of my own self-education in 
C entral A sian afPairs. It is not intended for sj)ecial- 
ists, whose opinions are ab’eady fixed, but for the 
general reader, whether British or Indian. 

Although by 1892 I had served for sixteen years in 
'trans-Indus and for seven in cis-Indus districts west 
of Lahore, I had no exact knowledge of the subject, 
having only read casually a little of its extensive 
literature. However, like most Panjabi Anglo-In- 
dians, I had my beliefs, though unqualified to hold 
opinions. 

I was convinced that our close -border system, 
varied by occasional purdah - lifting exjoeditions, 
conducted on ultra-humanitarian principles, which 
cause the least possible loss to the enemy at the 
greatest possible expenditure to ourselves, would 
never make any lasting mipression on our wild hill- 
neighbours, and that the only way to gain their 
respect was to knock them down first, and then 
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■when prostrate to raise them up, and treat them 
uith firm and generous kindness. 

As for Afghanistan, I was certain that anywai 
with her was money thiown aw’ay, our first and 
long-neglected duty being to strengthen our exist- 
ing line of fiontier with forts, roads, and railways 
These works completed, I thought we might ad- 
\ance, if necessity niosc, to a few chosen strategic 
positions in the mountains, the nearer the Indus the 
Ixittor, from which, relying on our concentrated 
strength, we might look down with unconcern on 
the cluonic troubles of Afghanistan, indifieient 
alike to her fuendship or hostility, to RusmVs ab- 
stention 01 interference, — certain in the latter ca^^e, 
fiYim our own experiences, tliat, did oui |)on(lerous 
rnnl uiuleitukc the llussofication of the Afghans, 
she would waste her lesources in the ntteinjit. 

In di‘ 4 :ussions with fiiemls in the Panjah Frontier 
Fdive I liad little sujipoit Most of them were for 
action of tla‘ mUance-lo-Uerat and fig!it-it out-ou- 
the-Oxus kind, I for c.uition and working out the 
c<*s( of iwory cwtntudity l^eforo unking a fn*sli 
mo\o in a g-une whicli had uhs‘idy (lb?!) co^t 
In<h\ nnny millions sUiIiiig They w*‘n* w»Miers, 

I a ciMlnn and Uf\» ime ofiic<‘r, henci* j>0'"«ihl\ tho 
<!i\* rgi ne*' in onr \i»ws. 

\\ hi n v..ir with Afghutistui wxs d«*rlin'<l in 
IF^^, it w to tinm a w»Icf>»n«* cliini^e fn'in Imni- 
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drum routine to excitement, with possibilities of 
distinction. To me it appeared the opening scene 
in a revised version of tlie “ Great Game ” drama of 
1838-42. At the time, the late Lord Lawrence 
warned his countiymen that the only possible 
issue would be a vast exj)enditure, with no advan- 
tages for India commensurate Avith the outpouring 
of treasure. The event justified that statesman’s 
forebodings, though he did not live to see the miser- 
able ending of that wasteful war. 

As time Avent on, the march of CA’^ents strengthened 
ni}'- preconceived conclusions. We launched success- 
ivety three exjDeditions against the politically unim- 
portant Black Mountain tribes. The tAvo fii’st Avere 
of the tender maternal t}ye, and almost beneficial to 
the hostile tribesmen ; the last meant business, but 
the enemy, knowing the fact, Avould not show, hence 
not a shot AA^as fired. The three together produced 
no results beyond the loss to pauper India of a 
quarter of a million sterling. 

At the same time an active policy was being 
pushed from end to end of our N. W. Frontier ; the 
Gilgit Agency was re-constituted and extended ; 
Hunza-Nagar and Chilas were conquered and an- 
nexed — most of the cost being thrown on Kashmir, 
though incurred for Imperial purposes. In Afghan- 
istan things seemed drifting into a situation ana- 
logous to that which preceded the Avar of 1878-80 ; 
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the Amir was sullen, almost defiant, and Anglo- 
Indian Jingoes were all agog for a new war, when- 
ever His Highness should, like his uncle before 
him, appeal to Russia for protection. 

Eventually better counsels prevailed, and for the 
rest of his leign the Amir should continue our firm 
friend and ally. What liis unstable subjects will do 
after his death no man can foresee. 

It was in 1892, liofore the happ)- change in our 
lelations with the Amir had, for the time at least, 
falsified pessimistic anticipations, that I began to 
collect and read books and pailiamontar)' and other 
jiapeiN on Russia generally, her advance into Cen- 
tral Asia, Afghanistan, and our K.W. Fi*onticr. 

Tlio result of my Rtudie*^ appeai-s In the following 
pages 

My old licliof as to the light mode of dealing 
with the independent triln's, now wholly within our 
political fi-ontHM, is conflnne<I ; Imt tlie giounds for 
my hastv and presumptuous tlogmatism on the 
l.ngei and more impoitant liido-Kussian qu«‘stion 
are entirely shaken The result of my reading has 
hUipUM*^! mvH'If, foi if e\cr a man Ixgun n jH»Iilical 
study with strong pie|«is*.#‘K.sions in f.i\our of a par- 
ticular hte* of action, and emh*tl it with ch uigtsl 
\ 1 am that mm 

If lln»'^* v.h(t g! m»s« thuuigh the following p'g* * 
to ts«tn*hfiM»ns ^iiiiilvr t<» min**, aiel take 
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eveiy opportunity of disseminating their views, the 
Government of the da}’’, no matter what party may 
be in power, will be tanto encouraged, by the 
formation of a clear, decided, and well - informed 
public opinion, to pursue a definite and resolute 
polic}’ both in Afghanistan and India. 

It remains for me to express my grateful thanks 
to the friends who have b}’’ advice and information 
helped me in the preparation of this book. 


S. S. THOBBUEK 


BoxTRXEMouTn, Octohcr lo, 1894. 
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good friend and ally, but then estranged and almost 
hostile neighbour, had in open Darbar likened our 
Queen-Empress to an old tigress. His Highness, 
it was alleged, had been expounding the political 
situation to his assembled notables, but, owing to 
their want of apprehension, had failed to make it 
clear to them. He- had recourse, therefore, to the 
familiar Eastern device of a parable. 

‘"A swan,” he said, ‘‘was once swimming in a 
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Parable of 
the Swan, 
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and the 
Tigress. 
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pond, "Watched with hungry eyes from one bank 
by a pack of wolves, and from the other by an 
old tigress. From fright or curiosity, the swan 
incautiously approached the latter. The tigi’ess 
clawed at him and tore out some of his feathers. In 
his distress he swam over to the other bank, when 
the wolves made a rush and would have torn him 
to pieces, had he not escaped into deep water. 
Feeling himself secure, he resolved in future to 
confine his movements to the middle of the pond. 
There, resting at his ease, he noticed how tigress 
and wolves were snarling at each other, and how 
very shallow the water was near the edges, where 
the quarrelsome animals were standing. He re- 
flected that were the pond to dry up, the tigress 
might, and the wolves certainly would, devour 
him.” 

“ And then ^ ” asked one of the listening notables, 
carried away by bis interest in the story. 

“ And then, having no longer any dividing water 
between them or any common prey, they would 
fight and destroy each other,” said the Amir cou- 
clusivel}'. 

“And which would win?” asked His Higlmessa 
favourite son, with the innocent presumption of 
youth. 

“ I said they would destroy each other,” i cplie<I 
the Amir with a frown. 

However, after a minute or two .spent in reflec- 
tion, lie added, with slow delibemtion, “If they 
did not kill each otlier, the wolves being iniiiiy 
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might win, which God forbid ! However, the pond 
is still deep, and Inshallah will never dry up.” 

His Highness then explained that he was the Appiica- 
swan, the pond the mountains of Afghanistan, the parable, 
wolves Russia, and the tigress England in India. 

Whether true or not, the parable hits off the 
situation between the three Asiatic neighbours, 
about whose future relations books and magazine 
articles have been, and still are being, written by 
the score, and newspaper leaders b}^ the hundred. 
Notwithstanding such a flood of literature, the 
British public generall}'' take very little interest in 
the subject ; but those who have studied it, whether 
Radicals or Unionists, are now less divided than 
they were, during the long years when our policy 
in Central Asia was the football of party, made to 
serve the parliamentary strife of the hour, the 
0]Dposition discrediting the action of the Govern- 
ment, whatever it was, and when itself in power 
upsetting as far as possible all that its predecessors 
in office had done. Those evil days, so wasteful to 
the Indian Exchequer, so baneful to our interests 
in Afghanistan, ended ten years ago, when the 
incidents culminating in the “Panjdeh affair” 

(1885) convinced all England that firmness, pre- 
jDaredness, and continuity in foreign policy were 
essential conditions to the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of our Indian Empire. 

Russia had then attained the first goal of her Russia’s 
ambition in Central Asia, the possession of Merv, CeSrS 

the key of Herat.” a common boundary with 
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Afghanistan, and outposts within striking distance 
of Herat, “the kej of India* She has since been 
consolidating her position, and is noi\ waiting for 
a conjunctuie which will enable her to fulfil her 
self-announced destin} in Central Asia, and secure 
foi heiself a practically conterminous frontiei uith 
India along the -watershed of the Hindu Kush She 
would then be in a position to fettei England’s 
• action in Europe by making the continuance of the 

2Ktx Biitanmca in India dependent on her goodwill 
towards us as a neighbour in Asm 
Pi^rosaiof That Russia and England have long been giaM- 
HtiU inter tatmg tow ard each othei in Centi al Asia is a mattei 
I'rttiwn of history That either can easily conquei and 
imiiA. hold Afghanistan, the legion intervening between 
them, IS a fact recognised b} both Powers, as well 
as b) the Afghans themselves Whethei it would 
be wise foi eithei to do so is a question on which 
theie IS still division of opinion The initial 
expenses v\ould be hcav^, but the net cost of 
occupation would also be large, say foui oi five 
unUions annually — so pool and difticult is the 
counti), so intmctable the baibaious Jrubammadan 
tubes of its noithein ind inoie impoitant half A 
conttiininous fiontiei v\ould gieatlj incitase the 
ucurnng deficit, because fmtbei costlv picpantion 
would l)c necLssaiv against the possible intiigiits 
and attacks of thciivnl Pov\cr Ihus fiom n puiel} 
business standpoint both Russia and England should 
in nntain their piV'.ent political frontiei's As a fict, 
a jMiworful putv iii Russia and the most foi w aid 
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school of politicians and soldiers in England and 
India seek a nearer approximation, the former 
under the conviction that their country will there- 
become offensively stronger against India, and 
the latter with the hope that England’s great 
Asiatic dependency will b}^ such means be less 
assailable by Eussia. 

Postulating that Pussia’s advance towards India Questions 
will be continued whenever opportunit}^ offers, until sicieration. 
she is certain that one step nearer must constrain 
us to declare war against her, we have to discover 
the line up to which, if not alread}'’ reached, we 
may possibly permit her to push forward without 
the arbitrament of war. On the assumption that 
that line has not yet been attained by Eussia, we 
have further to consider whether we should occupy 
and annex, or only mediatise, if possible, the still 
intervening space — we ourselves standing fast inside 
our present political frontier. If an advance by 
Eussia is held to necessitate a corresj^onding for- 
ward move on our part, then under what conditions 
and to what localities should it be made ? Would 
it not be wiser in any case that England should 
spend what India can afford on completing the 
defences of her present frontier, and leave her huge 
impecunious rival to waste her resources in con- 
quering and holding the whole or greater part of 
Afghanistan ? Could we honourably and safely do 
so ? Does not our engagement with the Amir 
bind us to defend the integrity of his kingdom 
against encroachment by Eussia? If so, how can 
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tve give effect to that guarantee, and should we 
and would we do so? 

As answers to these questions largely depend on 
the relative powers, present and prospective, of 
injuring each other, possible to the two rival 
empires, as well as on the probable action of the 
Afghans should one or both occupy strategic posi- 
tions in their mountains, it will be advisable before 
attempting to come to conclusions on the subject to 
give some account of ourselves in India, as well as 
of the Russian and Afghan peoples, and their 
respective countries and governments. It will 
further be advisable to examine in some detail the 
position on our North-Western frontier, and to briefly 
notice the chain of events which has brought two 
great European Powers face to face in the wilds 
of Central Asia. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INDIA DESTIVE UNDER MACHINE RULE. 


INDIA STRONG IF SVJI PATHETICALLY GOVERNED — DISCONTENT ON THE 
INCREASE — JIACHINE RDLE — THE REIGxN OF LAW AND THE HASSES 
— SniPLER LAW WANTED FOR AGRICULTURISTS — ALL MEN NOT EQUAL 
— UNSYMPATHETIC LEGISLATORS — GRxVDATIONS OP MAN — PEASANT 
EXPROPRIATION- NATIVE FEELING ON INDEBTEDNESS— A NO-RENT 
COMBINxVTION — VILLAGE HAMPDENS — BUREAUCRxVTIC RDLE — PER- 
SOKKEL OF SECRETARIATS — A STRONG SECRETARIAT — WESTERN 
NOSTRUMS— “ YOUNG INDIA” AND HIS DEMANDS -REAL INDIA A 
CORPUS VILE — SAHIBS AND NATIVES — OVER-GOVERNMENT — THE 
GROWTH OF LxVAV AND LxVWYERS — THE RYOT RESTIVE UNDER MANY 
MASTERS — x\. CASE IN COURT — SYSTEM OF CIVIL JUSTICE — DEGRADA- 
TION OF THE PEASANTRY. 


The history of our growth from small traders to ludica 
rulers of a vast and pojdulous empire is familiar to %aimid 
all Englishmen. Our nation generall}^ is accustomed 
to believe that India being statistically prosperous 
her p’eoiole are loyal and contented, and that if there 
be some ill-conditioned classes who are not so, the 
fault is theirs, not ours — Sua si hona norint. 

If our self-complacency rests upon a sure founda- 
tion, England in India will be strong enough to 
defend her great dependency against any external 
enemies, should they seek to disturb her peace. 

Were an invasion imminent, or in progress even, 
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■w e may feel confident that, under -w ise and s} mpa 
thetic government, hei 250 millions of um^ailike 
agiiculturists "would continue quiescent and la"w 
abiding, scratching the soil, har\esting then ciops, 
and paying their hea\y taxes in silent submission, 
as long as their local officers remained at then 
posts As to the remaining 50 millions, two-thuds 
of whom are a fighting peasantry concentrated in 
the Panjab, Oude, and Rajputana, and scatteied m 
the othei pioiinces of the peninsula, we maj b(* 
equall} assured that their }Oung men would enlist 
freel} and fight faithfully foi a Sarkar which, as all 
India knows, honours its native soldiery as vciitable 
pillars of the State 

Di-jijntetit But, granting all this, what about the jiostulate ^ 

Tct 0 Does the piesent system of civil admmistiation sat- 
isf} the peoples of India , and if so, hav e they lea&on 
to believe in its continuance'^ Are they collectively, 
vihethei diitctly undei us, oi undei native piinccs 
luling in imperfect imitation of oiii methods, as 
coiitenttd to day as they v\cre twentv veais ago, oi 
< veil in the darkest days of 1857, v\hen the mutiny 
of the pampeicd and mismanaged Sepoy aiiny left 
tlie masses almost unmoved^ To such questions 
tlie oiilj possible aiiswei must lie in tlu negative 
Tlie natives genei dly aie less content and less 
tiustful of US than they wcic ten, twentv, oi iiion* 
ye irs ago, .ind yet om administration is still ni all 
pvoljabihty Iwltti, pnier, and le''S sdfish than that 
of any otln r gov truing Powei inthewoild '1 hough 
}>!iy SIC illy , no doubt, oiii hold India is now 
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stroDger than 'it ever was before, sentimentally it is 
weaker. 

The Englishman in authority is no longer rever- Machine 
enced as a superior being whose will is law. To the India, 
educated native he is now merely one in a long 
gradation of officials whose every action is question- 
able, To the masses he is a scribbling and inscru- 
table functionaiy, whose dut}?- is to execute the 
will of a distant, unfeeling, and incomprehensible 
power called Government. Those masses are now, 
with rare exceptions, ignorant of the personality 
of their district officer, as be is of the names and 
characteristics of their leading men. Office-bound 
as he is, he has little time to acquire a knowledge 
of his district. Before the Mutiny the peojile had 
rulers ; now they have only rules. 

The change from the patriarchal system to the The reign 
intricate uniformity of the jiresent reign of law was the masses, 
perhajis inevitable, but it is nevertheless disajiproved 
by the peojile. They are astute enough to see that 
the elaborate legal machinery of the civilised West 
benefits the rich and intelligent at the expense of 
the poor and ignorant. What the latter want is 
cheap equity and rapid finality ; what they get is 
costly unintelligible law, which often ruins them be- 
fore finality is attained. To them the symjiathetic 
face and rough justice of the personal ruler is pre- 
ferable to- the refined law of the judicial Sphinxes 
of to-day, whose elaborate decisions do not follow 
“equity and good conscience,” but the arguments of 
the more persuasive pleader, supported by the most 
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recent mlings of a Chief oi High Couit The tech- 
nicalities of procedure and the haii - splitting in 
judgments are faults not so much of the judicial} 
as of the legislature of India 

The existing fabiic has been gradually evohecl 
in the last that} fi\e }ears by a succession of able 
lai^}eis versed in the systems of Europe, but ignoi- 
ant of the sentiments of the Indian peoples AVhat 
may be necessar} for the decision of disputes aiis- 
ing fiom the complex lelations of highly educated 
Westerns is %\lioll} unsuitable for the masses in 
India, nine tenths of uhom aie poor illiteiate peas- 
ants, ^^hose highest aspirations use to a humble 
liope that the next ha^^ est ma} suffice to fill then 
bellies (then own expression), pa} their taxes, and 
meet the mteiestdue on their debts In England 
a lawsuit IS a cost!) luxiu} , indulged in b} the iich 
and quaiielsoine alone , m India it is, owing to o\ei- 
go\ eminent, a necessiU foi all classes, a debt col 
kcting instiument for cicditois, and tlie onl} means 
open to agiicultuiists foi the settlement of then 
genci-all} simple disputes uia? bc It has no teiioi's 
ioi the mticantile and mono} lending cl isses 

lhL^ ha\e nlonc^ at command, education, and 
subtle intelligences which delight m the intiicnc} 
and suipiises of a good ciso in couit But, foi the 
jieiMUt, oi Mlligc menial — who foim the 

hulk of the ])eoples of Tmlin -it often meins lum 
Wlmt IS wanted to hung our s}stcm of cimI justici 
inoie into accoid with the feebug of agiicuUural 
Imh i IS a huge restriction in tlie clasM s of disputts 
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recent rulings of a Chief or High Court. The tech- 
nicalities of procedure and the hair-splitting in 
judgments are faults not so much of the judiciary 
as of the legislature of India. 

Sunjiier The existing fabric has been gradually evolved 
maases in the last thirty-five years by a succession of able 
lawyers versed in the systems of Europe, but ignor- 
clashes. sentiments of the Indian peoples. What 

may be necessary for the decision of disputes aris- 
ing from the complex relations of highly educated 
Westerns is wholly unsuitable for the masses in 
India, nine-tenths of whom are poor illiterate peas- 
ants, whose highest aspirations rise to a humble 
hope that the next harvest may suffice to fill their 
bellies (their own expression), pay their taxes, and 
meet the interest due on their debts. In England 
a lawsuit is a costly hixury, indulged in by the rich 
and quarrelsome alone ; in India it is, owing to over- 
government, a necessity for all classes, a debt-col- 
lecting instrument for creditors, and the only means 
open to agriculturists for the settlement of their 
generally simple disputes iiiU'v sc. It has no terrors 
for the mercantile and money-lending classes. 

They have money at command, education, and 
subtle intelligences which delight in the intricacy 
and surprise.s of a good aise in court. But, for the 
peasant, arti&an, or village menial — who form tlie 
bulk of tin* pcojiles of India— it often means ruin. 
What is waiited to bring our system of civil justice 
more iiUo accord with the feeling of agiicultural 
India is a large restriction in the cl.isse.s of thsputes 
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that amongst Mnsalmahs Pathans are the toughest, 
and that all followers of the Prophet — indeed all 
the inhabitants of Northern India — look down on 
Bengalis as talkers, not doers, mere chatterers in a 
world which is ultimately ruled by force. Nor is 
there any doubt that the effeminate money-lending 
urban classes of India, who are under our system 
reducing the agricultural races to serfdom, would 
in time of commotion be a source of weakness and 
not of strength to us. 

The gradual degradation of the old peasantry 
from the status of landowners to that of tenants 
under Hindu usurers, formerly in the Panjab at 
least their dependents, is the direct outcome of 
the Western system which we have forced upon 
India. To the Muhammadan tribes of the Panjab 
west of the meridian of Lahore, who are agricul- 
turists to a man, the transference of proprietary 
right, and with it power, to the once despised but 
now feared and sometimes detested Bunnia class, is 
peculiarly galling. The feeling of bitterness with 
which those warlike tribes are, with seeming apathy, 
submitting to the change, exists everywhere and is 
known to every experienced Settlement and District 
Officer. When he rides through his villages, if he 
talks freely with the peasantry, he will constantly 
hear remarks which show that they indirectly blame 
the Government for the destruction of the old 
village communities, and the substitution therefor 
of what they call “ the rule of usurers ” {Sahiikdrdn- 
kd Rdj). 


Peasant 
expropria 
tion by 
money- 
lenders. 
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ei^cept m the imaginations of idealists oi tiaitoi's 
In cities and towns a glimmeiing exists amongst a 
small percentage of educated minds of ^\hat govern 
ment on Western principles means, and the most 
comprehensive of those minds leadily recognise the 
hopeless unvisdom of the attempt to accliinatifee 
such an etotic as demociatic goveinment in India 
To govern India for the good of the people — and 
ourselves — is vhat we English tiy to do, to govern 
hoi by the people is what Anglo Indians would pio 
mote slowly, because they hnow that if pushed too 
lapidly It would mean dismtegiatioii and peihaps 
aiiaichy 

Rural India — that is, all but 5 oi C pei cent of 
its 300 millions of inhabitants — mbs on as it has 
done foi ages past m happy ignoiance of the now 
nostiums, content if each moinmgs piajti bo 
uisweied, “ Loid, give us this day oiu did} bit id ’ 
Added to the tubal and caste divisions and subdi 
visions, and the innate const ivatisni of each, is the 
fict that each cliss his its own inheuted intelh 
gtnee, ‘•omc being low iiul some high in tlu gi ul i 
tion fioin intlnopoid ape to most developed mm 
Rich too — ind this is the govtinuig 1 ictoi foi ill 
m iiikmd, indiv idu ils as well is zi itions — h is its ow ii 
iLcogmstd position is a potcntiill} fighting foict* 
Amongst the in uihtst oi the mini} tubes oi Uppti 
Indiitlau nil} l>e doubt istowhctliLi biklis, Gm- 
kh IS, or P itli uib m iko the imtst solditis , but then, 
is no doubt til it the Mu‘*i!in uis gtiiti illv no niou^ 
w irhkc thin tlie Hindus of the Indian [m mnsul i, 
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that amongst Musalmaiis Pathans are the toughest, 
and that all followers of the Prophet — indeed all 
the inhabitants of Northern India — look down on 
Bengalis as talkers, not doers, mere chatterers in a 
world which is ultimately ruled by force. Nor is 
there any doubt that the effeminate money-lending 
urban classes of India, who are under our system 
reducing the agricultural races to serfdom, would 
in time of commotion be a source of weakness and 
not of strength to us. 

- The gradual degradation of the old peasantry Peasant 
from the status of landowners to that of tenants twn by™ 
under Hindu usurers, formerly m the Panjab at Sers. 
least their dependents, is the direct outcome of 
the Western system which we have forced upon 
India. To the Muhammadan tribes of the Panjab 
west of the meridian of Lahore, who are agricul- 
turists to a man, the transference of proprietary 
right, and with it power, to the once despised but 
now feared and sometimes detested Bunnia class, is 
peculiarly galling. The feeling of bitterness with 
which those warlike tribes are, with seeming apathy, 
submitting to the change, exists everywhere and is 
known to every experienced Settlement and District 
Officer. When he rides through his villages, if he 
talks freely with the peasantry, he will constantly 
hear remarks which show that they indirectly blame 
the Government for the destruction of the old 
village communities, and the substitution therefor 
of what they call ‘‘ the rule of usurers " (Sahukdrdn- 
ht Rdj). 
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Native If a peasant is asked Avliy he began to boiiow 
uiicUeii and so got mvolxed, he explains with a shiug, “To 
' * P^y ^he levenue one season when the lains failed,” 
or “ to pay a fine,” or even “ to many a son” oi “ to 
bury a A^ife”, and mvaiiably he adds, with a le- 
pioachful look, “What could I do^ The debt ^\as 
small, but it is the compound mteiest (stid dai sud) 
which has mined me ” If asked why he moitgaged 
a certain plot of land, the leply would be, “ Because 
thieatened with a lawsuit if I didn’t, and when he 
sues, the usuier always wins” As likely as not, 
such a lemaik would be followed by anothei, “ But 
what matteis^ Some day I'll have the land back 
with the shoe,” meaning that tlie intiudei will he 
beaten out whenever distuibance gives the oppor- 
tunity So fii the evil is leinediable, as up to date 
since 18o7 only about 15 pei cent of the cultivated 
land of the Muhammadan tubes west of Lnhoie has 
passed b} voluntaiyoi mvoluntaiy sale and inoit- 
g-igo into the gup of the money-lending classes 
Indebtedness is, howc\ei, geneial, and but foi i 
tacit )et ellectual combination tunongst Enghsli 
ie%enuo ufiicers to leiidei the decites of Cud Com ts 
evtcuttd against aiicestial land .ind ciops pi.icti- 
cally mopeiatue, mouev-Icndtib would now monop- 
olise (juito lialf of the whole piofits of agiicultme 
bo tar the Muh imiii id m puis.inti^ biood subinis- 
suclyovLi then giicvaiicts The\ know tint thur 
laighsh othcsi-s s\mj>.it!usc with them, ind sti lin 
the Kw in thcli favout wlicu thev tan, and they 
hihote lint some div “Go\nnnn.nt will <!o mumu- 
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thing ” to wipe out their debts and reinstate them. 
They are too ^loor, too ignorant, too apathetic and 
fatalistic, to be as yet of interest to the political 
agitator, whether English or Bengali, hence they 
have small knowledge of the powers of combination. 

But were they to combine, — were, say, the Muham- 
madan zamindars in a score of the most indebted 
villages in any district west of Lahore to bind 
themselves to pay no rent or grain-interest to their 
Hindu landlords and creditors, and carry out their 
resolution, — Government would not dare to evict 
them or use force to compel payment. To attempt 
either would light a conflagration which might 
spread from district to distidct, and compel us to 
undo in a month the civil legislation and judge- 
made law of the last thirty years. We have the 
example of some villages in the Bombay Presidency. 
In 1875 a comparatively insignificant rising of the 
peasantry in some twenty villages in the Deccan 
constrained Government to enact a Deccan Byots 
Relief Act, and sweep away in a day half the civil 
legislative work of a century.^ If such an insur- 
rection, directed solely against usurers, amongst a 
weaker and less aggrieved jjeasantry than are the 
Panjabis, had so great consequences, we can estimate 
what would happen did some Panjab villages com- 
bine to burn them creditors’ books, and start a “ no- 
rent or grain-interest for .money-lenders ” campaign. 

As it is, the Avestern peasantry of the province, 

^ See pp. 69, 70, ‘ Musalmans and Money-lenders.’ Wm. Blackwood 
•& Sons. 1886. 
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the law notwithstanding, are even now not quite 
helpless. When a creditor becomes wholly ob- 
noxious, and gives his enemies the chance, he is 
murdered. The assassins are known to the country- 
side, and honoui'ed as tyrannicides. Should a trial 
ensue, their clansmen or relations combine, subscribe 
funds for the defence, and fight the case to the 
end, with the aid of the best pleaders procurable. 
If an acquittal is secured, well and good. If a con- 
viction is certain, an old man sometimes becomes 
the scapegoat, and with sublime devotion sacrifices 
himself for his younger relations, the real murderers. 
In some parts of the frontier districts the zainimlnvs 
have a clear pei'ception of their power, and the 
would-be land-grabbers recognise such tracts as 
“dangerous,” and avoid tliein. Cis-Indus a dim 
consciousness of tlieir strength is liere and there 
coming home to our villagers. In many tracts — for 
instance, in the neighbourhood of Itawalpiiuli, the 
largest military cantonment in India — the alien 
absentee landlord can only safely visit his outlying 
fields by daylight when accompanied by a‘ few 
trusty follonei-s. Were lie an easy Jandloi'd, the 
fact of his being a land-gnibber and a non-restdent 
Hindu would not ordinarily excite popular .sentiment 
against him; hut unfortunately itioney-Iciiders haie 
rarely much .sympathy with their debtor's, and con- 
.st.*(pienily exact iviits and gruiu-intere.st In full, and 
are hated partly jus huccei,sful aliens of a once .suljcct 
ebusH, Jiud p.irtly as rack-renter.s. 

U may be that neither Local nor fcjupremc Govern- 
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ment realises the extent to which our system is 
working evil amongst the people, and preparing their 
minds for the reception of teaching which must some 
day give rise to active discontent. Governments in 
India, whether Supreme or Local, are composed of 
men most of whose service has been Si3ent in the 
Secretariats, whose residence has been in centres 
with comparatively large English populations, and 
whose intimacies have been with fellow-Englishmen, 
to whom may be added, as occasional callers and 
informers, a few educated natives. If, then, the 
highest officials of the empire, whether heads of 
Governments or of Departments, have only surveyed 
India from office chairs in Calcutta or Simla or 
smaller centres of the same classes, they can hardly 
be in full touch with the people of their provinces 
of service. It requires many years of plodding dis- 
trict or settlement experience to learn to see things 
as the peasantry see them, to appreciate their feel- 
ings, to understand why a law or order is accept- 
able, and if enforced stored in their minds as a 
grievance. 

Unfortunately civilians are generally caught up 
young into the different Secretariats — advancing in 
them, if they are found, good writers and hard 
workers, from appointment to appointment, until 
after thirty or more years of approved service they 
are elevated to a governorship. Thus it sometimes 
happens that neither a Head of a Government nor 
any of his staff have more than a nominal district 
experience. That a man may go through his ser- 
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vice and rise to high office, and yet know no more 
about India than he might have acquired by read- 
ing reports in London, is a regrettable fact, from 
which the people of a province have occasionally 
suffered. 

The contention that the initiative lies with Dis- 
trict Officers, whose representations are always duly 
considered, is no answer, because District Officei'S 
have rarely time to do more than rush through 
their current work, and when they do suggest a 
reform or make a representation a strong Secre- 
tariat, jealous for its own power, conscious of its 
own ability, and naturally averse to avoidable mat- 
ter, notes on the case so adversely that their chief 
files it until a more convenient season — which rarely 
comes — or sends it up to tho Government of India 
in such a way that no action is taken. Indeed the 
principle of laissez fuire necessarily rules in all 
departments, as the disposal of ordinary work ab- 
sorbs all time ; hence the reformer is regarded as a 
nuisance, especially if he is a District OlHcer whose 
kuchcri composition is often exasperatingly defective 
to men accustomed to think and write in the remote 
seclusion of u Secretariat. Even when a move in a 
new direction receives momentum from tho head of 
a pi-oviucial administnitloa, the drag is often apjiHed 
tt> it by tho Goveriimuut of India, or later by tlie 
Secretary of State for India, so great is tho I'i' 
tncrtur of otHciahlom. 

“ Tho evolutioji of our .system in India, the impe-ji' 
tiou ol the advaticetl institutions of free and eiilight- 
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ened England upon the old-world Asiatics of India, 
appears due, partly to the initiative of Indian legis- 
lators, and partly to coercion from Westminster, 
whenever a weak Government is in power. The net 
result is unsatisfactory. Our great dependency is a 
continent of antagonistic races, all but the advanced 
few as backward as the negroes of Darkest Africa, 
yet it is governed as if its peoples were homogeneous 
Westerns of one faith and one common standard of 
intelligence and education. Under such uniformity 
of over-government the dumb, inert, unprotected 
many are pre3md upon by the fortunate few, who 
are appropriating the spoils of our system for them- 
selves. The spoilers are largely men of “light 
and leading.” Some have merely developed the 
acquisitive faculty, and being fat and content, are 
well satisfied with the system which has enabled 
them to rise from insignificance to position. Others, 
and they are the more numerous, having acquired 
wisdom’s ways without Avealth in 'our schools and 
colleges, are, like many of the lean and hungry book- 
learned ones of the Avorld, dissatisfied. Such men, 
veneered with the teachings of the West, run riot 
in the new world which their superficial knowledge 
has opened up to them, 

“ India for educated Indians ” is their cry. “You young 
have taught us all you know, and yet we are poor Sfciuty 
men. We can pass all the Avritten examinations; 

Ave are graduates of your Universities, barristers-at- 
laAv, pleaders, journalists, and yet Ave are poor fel- 
loAvs. The Bar is already overcroAvded, and the 
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ignorant people won’t buy our newspapers thougli 
full of instructions. We are inimical to Govern- 
ment and its Sahib officers, and they let pass our 
anathemas and castigation of abuses, thougli State 
prosecutions would increase our circulations : the 
princes and the nobles of India are different — they 
buy our papers. A really patriotic man of the noble 
nature and the high family will take fifty copies for 
the good of the nation. If he does not, we give ex- 
posure to his sins until he does, and then we praise 
him. Blackmailing is it ? We know not the term. 
To impute the bad motives to all opponents is wliat 
all M.P.’s do, and they are all patriotic. We do the 
same. We are M.P.’s in embiyo for India. Ves! 
we too are tlie patriots and tlie natural leaders ot 
our nation. It is each man for himself in this feub- 
luiiary planet. Your M.P.’s would deprive our 
people of tlieir o)>ium to make us drink the English 
.spirits. Tliey take off the cotton duties to inako us 
buy the English cottons, starve our own factory 
hands, and borrow gold in England to increa.se the 
Indian tribute. All that is good patrioti.sm for you. 
Ours is to govern India for India's good ; and wliat 
is good for our nation’s iiatunil leadei-s is giK>d for 
the nation. Yes, we claim India for the et{ucate<l 
Indian.s, the true ivpresentatives of tlie nation. 

“ We dciiumd tlie siinuUaiiuous exiuuinations a‘» 
onh-red in ParliajMciit, the alxjlition of conJpen'»a- 
lion allowances or their e.\teu.sIon to Inilians, the 
siK.'clil la.Nation oii all the j>en.sions pai«! out of 
Inili.i, eipi.dhatioii of {vdarics for all i>tiicers, wliether 
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Indians or Sahibs, holcling' equal aiDpointments ; for 
what is ‘ sauce for goose is sauce for gander,’ as 
the proverb says. Further, we demand that all 
Government stores be purchased in India from the 
Indian firms, that the cotton duties be reimposed, 
the Arms Act repealed, and that the volunteering 
movement be extended to all India, with suitable 
salaries attached to the proficients. 

“ Lastly, we record the protest of an overtaxed 
nation, and demand the abolition of the salt tax, 
as salt is a necessary of life, and a tax on neces- 
saries is against political-economy principles. We 
claim the reduction of the land revenue, the free 
* higher ’ education, and the opening of all appoint- 
ments by competitive examination to all natives : 
in short, to sum up the case in a nutshell, as at 
present advised, we demand parliamentary govern- 
ment, on the principle that there can be no taxation 
without representation.” 

Such are the claims of “ Young India ,” — vide 
speeches by Congresswalas, resolutions of Con- 
gress, and the Yernacular press pa.ss^m. Although 
the childish absurdity and inconsequent crudity of 
most of those aspirations is self-evident, there is a 
substratum of sound sense in some of them. Sense 
or non-sense, they represent the ideal India of j)oli- 
tical doctrinaires of the “ Paget M.P. ” type — men 
of energy and premature conviction, who, neglected 
ill London, are appreciated in Calcutta for a week 
or two during a cold-weather excursion to the East. 
By “ Young India ” is meant student India, lettered 
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India, the product of our “ higher education,” the 
men who swallow without assimilating all icono- 
clastic literature, from the writings of Tom Paine 
to those of George ; the men whose best selves 
conceived the idea of Indian Pan - Hinduism, a 
dream now slowly rising into a possibility, as evi- 
denced by the inci-easing solidarity w'hich exists 
amongst educated Hindus throughout all parts of 
India. 

But outside Young India ” is the true India, 
agricultural India, the corpus vile practised on 
alike by martinet legislators in India and tlie 
faddy philanthropists and selfish business-world of 
ICngland, 

That coipus rile is as yet stupid and uncomplain- 
ing as tlio proverbially patient ox. It feels when 
food is short or the goad is struck deep into the 
(|uick. As yet it reasons not and knows not its own 
strcngtii. It is merel}* a little restive just now, as 
tlie goad has of late been used incessantly and has 
made a sore. 

Then a.s rogaids tlie educated chusses, a large 
minority more resemble discontented foreigners 
domiciled in India than natives of India. Kduc.i- 
tion on Englisli lines earned out in India imj)aitf» 
learning oi a sort without principle, makes a Ben- 
gali into a prig, a Muliaiiiinadaii into a ])oor iinita- 
lion oi a vicious Kiigli'.lmian, an up-country Hindu 
into .1 ."chish agnostic, ami ail wlio iiul to make 
money <ir gi;t (hneininent .s<‘rvice into griovance- 
niongorv. An Knglisii lj»iy starts in life willi tlu? 
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moral force called princi[)le in<;-ro\vu hi him ; an 
Indian student — after crammlni*’ moral text-books 
for years — ^s'ith nothing' developed in him but self- 
seekimr. Half the former’s education is from his 

O 

healtliv home and .school surroundings. Of tho.se 
tlic latter can know noUiing. 

The Indian mas.ses instinctively gra.sp the funda- 
mental dilference in character lietween an English 
and native judge or executive otficer. They trust 
tlie former, but distrust the latter. If a peasant is 
asked why he prefers that a matter of vital impor- 
tance to himself should bo made over for arbitra- 
ment to a young- inexperienced lOnglish civilian, 
rather than to some clever old native oilicer, he 
would sa}', “All you Sahibs make mistakes, but you 
mean well, you tiy your best to do justice (Insd/)^ 
but all black men” {kale ddmi) — an opprobrious 
term Indians insist on using — “ can be bought ” — 
ie., are open to the influences of money, caste, or 
creed. There are, of course, noble exceptions to 
the general rule, ^\'ho are honoured by Sahibs and 
peasantry alike. 

Our most experienced olKcers — including our late 
Yicero}^ after four years’ tenure of his high oflice — 
all agree that we over-govern India, and that over- 
government is a mistake which 2?ro tanto diminishes 
our popularity. The evil is generally spoken of by 
Englishmen with regretful resignation, as if it were 
a law of nature like death, to which all must sub- 
mit. We in India try to persuade ourselves that 
this Frankenstein, which we are creating there, is 
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the consec^uence of the miserable exigencies of party 
government in England. We assert that to save 
or gain a few votes weak Ministries, yielding to 
the clamour of ignorant philanthropists or to the 
mercantile selfishness of some threatened interest, 
habitually force unsuitable measures upon India, to 
the detriment of her finances and the vexation of 
her peoples. Such a charge appears to contain only 
part of the truth, for the over-government of India 
is more due to tlie initiative of the Indian Govern- 
ment itself than to that of any Home Ministry. 

To attempt to distribute the responsibility for 
the preventible disaftection which now exists m 
India is beyond the scope of this work- Some of 
the causes are patent enough. Of those due to 
the independent initiative of the Government ol 
India we may select the systems of civil justice 
land revenue, and education. Let us glance at 
each of tliem in succession. 


Tii« Tile masses are, as before mentioned, ignorant 

rinwaa.! supei-stitious agriculturists and tlieir dependents — 
certain village artisans and meiuals who'se wage is 
a dole of grain at each harvest. Before the estab- 
li.'ihinent of British rule laml was of little value, 


except near towns, becuu.se the iucrea.se of popida- 
lioii WiLs kept down hv war, pestilence, and famine, 
am! tlie i>tate or strong man of the <lav appropriatetl 
mo-^t of the piufiu of cultivation, TIiu.s a culti- 


vator’s credit was pnictically limited to wliat lie 
cmdil KUi* on a Mihdl fraction of his ne.xt harvest. 


L mler til** oilier and seemitv of Britisli rule the 
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people nuiltiplled last, laiul iu’caiiic valuable, aiul tlu* 
State’s (loiiuuul lieiiiLi; liniiletl to a comparatively small 
ami ilxetl share jif the estimated ammal })roduce. 
commuted into cash, the credit ('f an aurieulrurist 

v. 

jumped from nothin*^' to the mark<‘i value of his 
holding', Xuw tin* Indian /7/0/ was, and still is to 
a lai’oe extent, in husiness wisdom as ineapalile and 
thousxhtless as an impulsive child ; hesice wlmn tlie 
peasant found lu* could borrow rupees ea.sily l>y tho 
mere asking, with t>r without a suj)])lemental mark 
on a piece, of jaijjer, he naturally began to use 
U[) his credit. Domestic occuri’enees, particularly 
deaths and marriages, arc occasions when custom 
comjiels expenditure, liowever poor a man may i)e; 
hence upon each of them, as borrowing was mnv 
• easy, the rifut spent freely. Under the mov order 
of thing.s de[)artments multiplied, each creating 
hitherto unknown restrictions and olfences, and 
each served by a ubiejuitous army of needy, greedy 
native otlicial.s, supervised by others ecpially ra})a- 
cious, all controlled by ai distant Sahib, who speJit 
most of his energies in an ollice iiftv or a hundred 
miles away, ^ checking and preparing reports and 
returns, and propounding and answering depart- 
mental conundrums which “ no man could uuder- 
.stand ” — so involved and confusing are tho rules 
Avhich grow up under a bureaucracy. As regards 
those, conundrums, they are constantly crop2)ing up 
in every branch of work, and cause an immense ex- 
penditure of brain-power. To interpret obscurities, 
]’econcile conflicting rules or rulings, and to explain 
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a^\ay impiacticable ones, lequiies time, leseaich, and 
ability. Cuiious, is it not, that half the subtlest 
minds in official India aie employed in tying legal 
« knots and the other half in undoing them ^ 

TLe rj/oi But to letuHi to the vyot^ who knows nothing 
niauj of the difficulties of scientific government on a 
mastci^ unifoim pattern, he had formerly only one master 
to piopitiate — his immediate supeiior, the \illage 
headman, who was the intermediary between village- 
community and the governing po\\ei of the day. 
Under the new older the one niastei had soon 
gioun into a dozen or moie, all clamoious for 
fees and fiee quaiteis Thus, as each depaitmental 
machine became moie and moie complicated, tho 
found his peiplexities evei inci easing. Wlicii 
he had to defend his interests in law couits, ho 
soon leaint tlieie that the ablest liai comes off best, 
and that legal pi oof is so difficult that a defendants 
most piudent coui’^e is to deny all knowledge ol 
and employ a pleader to (piote Acts and 
viions and lulmgi, to tho puzzled judge; and he, 
if a iiati\o, would often dismiss a claim or acquit an 
accused peivMi to avoid the possible consequencts 
of an ajipeal or levisioii — to wit, the level's.!! ot tlio 
lowci (\mits oidei on s«jme technical point, pla** 
.1 jM)sMble wigging foi himself, and the occasional 
let.Lidation of piomutioii. 

A.A-.OU* Thus, whatevfi the issue. .i case in couit is often 
the Ix'giniung of nn Imlian’s iiulebtcdnt''S — he Ut* 
lows to dtiind himself, and tiglits tho c.tso to the 
iiid. lVh« tliii a cilmm.d one or ineiely a aiiit on a 
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bond, whether he win or lose, the result is much the 
same, a load of debt under which he often eventually 
sinks and joins the increasing multitude of the ex- 
propriated and therefore discontented ex -landowners 
of India. In England few men ever enter a criminal 
court ; in India so many acts and omissions are 
offences, so ignorant and unreceptive are the people, 
so unsuitable is sometimes the law, with such im- 
munity can false charges be worked, that amongst 
middle - aged men a large minority have at some 
time been concerned in a true or suspected crime. 
In England litigation is more a luxury than a- 
necessity, but in India creditors ordinarily use the 
courts for debt-collecting purposes as a matter of 
course. Thus the law enmeshes the Indian ryot all 
his life, and being technical complicated English 
law, it is a powerful weapon in the hands of the 
rich for the undoing of the poor. Being a nice and 
delicate Aveapon, experts can alone handle it with 
dexterity; hence the rich intrust the conduct of 
their cases to skilled pleaders. When one side 
employs a lawyer, the other in self-defence does the 
same. But the poor man cannot raise money enough 
to pay large fees. His necessity has therefore been 
met by the supply of inferior pleaders, who now 
infest the purlieus of every court throughout India, 
to the perversion of justice and the impoverishment 
of their employers. 

The law and journalism are the professions out- 
side Government service which “ Young India ” 
mostly affects. The Bar is therefore crowded by 
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huiigiy pleacleis, whose touts hang about the lail- 
way stations and ■wiaiigle over the aiiKing lustic, 
who is finally canied off in triumph by one oi other 
to the den of a competing pleader, ^bnd the lUstic ? 
AVell, after a time he letuins to his village a wiser, 
sadder, and pooiei man. 

s^^tom That since the Mutiny fiom 10 to 25 per cent, 

ju'tive accouhng to locality, of the cultivated land of the 
Panjab has passed iiom the peasant pi opiietavy into 
the hands of the money-lending classes, and that 
notwithstanding vaiious palliatives and weak ob- 
stiuctions dowsed of late \ea\s to ictavd the pio- 
giess of expiopiiation, the heieditary landowning 
tubes— and paiticulaily the Mulianmiadans — of the 
piosince aio annually hecoming moio and luoio in- 
% ol\ ed and losing status, is lai gely due to the s} stem 
of cud justice in foice in the piovmce. AVhat is 
going on in the Paiijah is occuumg all over Biitish 
India 

u 11.1* Till' dcgiadatioii of the aiiucultmists fiom in- 
debit diu vs, and the p.issing of their maiUetable 
interests in their holdings to their cieiHtois, is 
eveivwhtie in piogiess Dutsule the upper pM>- 
vmus the conse<|uem.cs may ue\er he seiious, lx?- 
c.iuse the people mx* moie docile, nioie Inmiogeueous 
iUau m the P,mjAh. and have httlo lehgious, st)ciah 
oi i.itjd antagimism witli iheii cieditoi'S. But in 
llu* Panjdi ut hast, ami puliculailv in its Muv.d- 
lu ill fr wtvltin half, the e ise is \eiy dilleiiul. 

I hue the imiple .vie the d«. scind.ints of sliong, 
teu'iauing lidw'., i.ich pumd with the juide of 
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ancestry and traditions of past greatness. It is 
outside human nature to supjDOse that such men, 
should a chance of recovering- their freedom present 
itself, will tolerate their continued enslavement by 
their former dependants, the nerveless money-lend- 
ing Bunniah of the Panjab. Pressure from England 
has had nothino- to do with ao-ricultural indebted- 

O O 

ness and peasant and landlord exproiDriation by 
money-lenders. The disease is of Anglo-Indian 
origin, and will, unless eradicated by drastic treat- 
ment, grow like a great cancer until it destroys 
the finest peasant!*}^ in India, or goads them, when 
o]3portunity occurs, into insurrection. 
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CHAPTER nr. 

LOOSENING TJJE BONDS Oi EMPII’E, 

I-\Mj UL\EM.L Sj\s>TEil— V J*V\J\B PLVSVNT's INCOML VND WPENDt- 
TIRL— LUtCVTIOWL JOUCP — THL IbRJlVSEM *>Emt.irLXT — 
CRBITLD— \N IBJECT I f tS VVTK\ — • X \NJ IBI C»l 
TH I-jMS—ULVOVL MM)L0RJ>’» illOCLD CONTJaUUTfc TO Tin lit 
VtSli, 0» lM)K--G«\tKNMtNT \1 rOlSTULNTs— VOII VTOIW— CON- 
SLgVtNCLS Of I \UT\ 6TU1FB IN INDIV — lOIlD L\M»DO\\M ON 
OMR COXUnNilENT \SI> P\UU\MtNT\U\ XNTLRXX ULNCU— CNMCVL 
MJ — htUt^UNl^^S OX JIVNCFVCTtniNO ENO! VND— TUt COTTON 
UVins— LN< l-VM» 1N01\ TOW VRDS XJ VNKUtWCT — - TUB 

lilsoLtsL 0> XRIV JOHN IILIL'S bENTlUX NT!»^Tllb 01 IIU 

CUMRIsatON — 0\SG(U-1 illtOUC C» IN INbK^tnS.X.DOU OX Till 
IRInS — R( •* ritCXIi CIRI» — XOfL^HIlN ^)l^<,O^T^ NT IN THI- 
DJsTIIifT-^ OX TJit 1 \SJA». 

Uni As ie<;.iixls the land ix'Ncmic system, it too, in Its 
«.u u jiicsent lorin, is eiituely of Anglo-Iiuiiaii cieatlon 
Theoietically the Stale has ah\a\s l)een le^^auled 
thixm^hoiit India as the ultimate latuDoixI, eutithd 
to u bhaie i)f each hai\est Piactically, dining tlie 
ceutuiN jiiccLdmj; om dominion at leist, whtii 
stn>n^ settltil (ioxtimnents utie not existt-nt, tlm 
State took all it could. \Nitliuut tliuming much 
of the laml tmi of cuUuation. We so limit the 
tJoNtrmmnl d< m md as to leave half of the iji-oIjIH 
ot cuUivatton (o the latuhiwner, and insttad of t.ik- 
n.^ a ^Ilae *if i xcli fiarvtit In kind, we Lstimato 
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what the Government share should be in an average 
year, commute that share into mone 3 g,and exact it 
tAvice a-year after each harvest, irresj)ective of the 
character of the out-turn. By limiting the demand 
to Avhat is called half net assets, and taking no 
more, land soon became a valuable property, and 
by giving each holder the plenum dominium ovei* 
his holding, subject to the due payment of the land 
revenue, and cesses assessed thereon, we raised his 
credit from almost nothing to the full market value 
of a good property. By establishing fixity of de- 
mand throuoiiout countries in Avhich the out-turn 

o 

ranges finm nothing at all to a hundredfold, accord- 
ing to times and amount of each season’s rainfall, 
we assumed that the peasant was, or would soon 
become, a thrifty man with money in hand to tide 
him over short harvests, instead of which he was, 
and still is^from a business standpoint, a poor im- 
provident weakling, Avho should be treated as a 
thoughtless child and not as an exj)erienced busi- 
ness man. The earth - hunger of money - lenders, 
who with admirable skill manipulate our system to 
their own advantage, has hitherto found easy satis- 
faction in the Panjabi zamindar. They lend him 
money at 24 to 36 per cent annual interest, become 
in time usufructuary mortgagees of his fields, leave 
him in possession as cultivating tenant for a year or 
two, and finally eject him from his ancestral acres. 
If it be remembered that the population of India 
— nearly 300 millions — is still mostly agricultural, 
increased in the decade preceding the last census by 
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28 millions,^ is so dense throughout the richest 
tracts — some as large as England — as to number 
from 500 to 800 per square mile of cultivation, and 
that hitherto England's selfish commercial policy 
has prevented the reasonable development of Indian 
indubtrici, the severity of the struggle for existence 
throughout a continent nearly every part of Avhich 
sufieib from fiequent drought can easily be under- 
stood. 

A }>ca» Tlie annual grain leceipts of a piospeious Panjabi 
c^uiVaua peasant may average X8,- out of which the ow ner 
tix-uwu jjg levenue and cesses, and 

3s. as the duty on salt consumed by his cattle and 
Ids iiouscliold If we assume that he pays his t.ixes 

from labour and other earnings, he has then to feed, 
clothe, shelter his family, and leplace farm stock, on 
anct income of al>out l3s.,ors<ty 10 rupees, a-month. 
Tins sutlicc'^ in a\eiagc years; but as tlio crops aie 

* Tlu* iiicrtaflo H fe'iin.nlly loo4vl> i>ut at 35 uulliou'*, but ICnjIumr 

u\ir uii1Uuni>,.'\utl cvrtaut othci tracU, ui.ru uxcIuiicU frum (liu 

o.iktU'i. 'lUc irud iict ail<hliun lo tlio total itopuLiliuu in tiiu 
.UcuiK Ibsl isai V4 JS imlhoiL'i, 

* Tlie .locouiit uurUs out ox fuUona. llio rucuii>t biJu u liberal for 

an uniiix 1 vl\ 1 (>n/;>niti>r — 

IU<nj f/. 

1 f \ r .nlu« of cultnitc*) axt-et ri at> 

ft* a 1 r<.( .r • a ru2»a)», rvMul*. lit 

-'! • li Cl* >*Ar ft ft 
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frequentl}^ short, and cattle will die, borrowing is 
often necessary. X bumper harvest coupled with 
high prices may enable the Indian peasant to throw 
off his burden for a time, but rarely does so, for 
interest doubles a debt in three years, and if a peas- 
ant has money in hand he naturally s^jends it. 

In contrast with tlie case of tlie peasant owners 
of the Panjab, was that of the village communities 
of Bengal. That ricli province supports a peaceful 
and submissive population — two-thirds Hindus and 
one-third Muhammadans — now numberini*' 71 mil- 

O 

lions, or nearly twice that of the United Kingdom, 
and ten millions more than that of the United 
States. For centuries before the battle of Plassey 
(1757), which gave us the country, that vast in- 
offensive mass of humanity had been easily held in 
subjection by Musalman rulers, governors appointed 
by the Delhi Emperor during the Moghal supremac}’", 
and latterly by independent Afghan and other ad- 
venturers. Each successive ruler farmed out the 
country in districts to land -revenue contractors, 
who made their own arrangements with the village 
communities. That system, with some modifications, 
was continued by us, until in 1793 Lord Cornwallis, 
a Governor -General whose ideas of rights in land 
were those of the English nobleman and landlord of 
the day, in order, as he jmt it, “ to obtain a recog- 
nised landlord with a secure title,” ^ made, with the 

^ ‘ Land Systems of British India,’ by B. H. Baden-Powell, vol. i. pp. 
389-415. Also Hunter’s ‘Imperial Gazette of India,’ vol. ii., article 
“ Bengal.” 
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reluctant assent of the Court of Diiectors, what is 
known as “ the Permanent Settlement.” All he did 
w’os to proclaim that the then curient decennial 
settlement w’ould be continued “ for evei ” the then 
farmers and others settled with being lecoguised 
as the “landloids” of their “estates-” He thus, 
witiiout any irnjuiiy into titles, without any siusey, 
without any village boundaiy demai'cation or pic- 
paiution of a lecoid of lights, raised the chance 
1793 land ie\enue farmeis — some of whom weie 
piobahh also landowners — into landloids, subject to 
the payment to the State, “ for ever,” of the hap- 
hazaul iisses'iiuents then temporaiiiy in foice. The 
nggiegate demand so pei petiiated was B\*. 3, iC9,G80, 
e(jui\aU*nt then to loundly 3\ millions steilmg, but 
now, owing to the fall in the gold v,due of the iupe<*, 
to alx>nt half that sum 

The lentals u*cei\ed by tlje jntsent iichar lep- 
rei!.entati\es of the Coinw.dlis landlords amount to 
}}Wii' than mjhtiifidd the sum total of the gnev.0s 
on wliich tlie Penn.inciit Setth^ment was hastd. 
Thij'> the unfoitiinate teiin “for ever,” and the 
hacridnes*> witli which we in India reguui any cn- 
gigoment. no matter how infatuated, wlnn nnde 
by authoiilY ha\e duelled an annual io\enue ot 
ten oi neue mdhuns “con\entit»nal ” st<jling fu>ni 
the isUVeiH of the Stale into the |K»ckets of laud* 
lotils, nu'^tK of our own cix.ition. Tliu ot 

the minl.ike axe not .tioite the (»o\» rnm» nl, hut the 
jHHipIe of Imlii as Will, tin >e Iatt» r aie {a\‘d 
hij^h* : ihm wouhl otlxtiwlne U* n»tt->'ary, Iniohr 
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to compensate the GeV(n*amenfc tor the potential 
revenue lost throim-h the nominal taxation of Men- 
gal. The wretched [)easantry, the iruils of whose 
labour are enjoved bv their millionaire *' landlords,” 


are the irreatest snlierers of all tVom a measun' 


partly intended tor their benellt. By granting a 
perpetual tarm of the {U'ovince to tlu‘ revenue 
farmers of tht> day " and their heirs and lawful 
successors . . . for over,” the rights of village 
communities, of peasant owners and hereditary ten- 
ants, were all ignored. CJp to date neither cadas- 
tral .survey nor record of rights has heen made, in 
con.sec|uence of which Inches on our part the so- 
called ‘‘landlords” have for a hundred years abused 
their privileges, rack-rented the cultivators, and 
doiie their best to obliterate communal and in- 


dividual rights. As the Minute of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, publi.shed in the ollicial ‘ Calcutta 
Gazette’ on October 25, 1893, puts it — the “ illegal 
enhancements of rents ” and “ destruction of r^ot 
rights have reduced the ri/ots of Bchar to an 
extreme state of poverty and depression.” A 
cadastral survey and record of rights — most of the 
latter doubtless long since extinguished through 
our neglect of duty — are now about to be made 
for Behar. Our tardy attempt at atonement , to 
the victims of the 1793 folly has excited the op- 
|)osition of the landlords and their paid champions 
in Calcutta and London. Some of the enormous 
influence — legal, journalistic, and in a very small 
way parliamentary — which is ever at the service of 
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wealthy men — has been brought to beai' to obstruct 
Government in its endeavour to save the 7'^ots from 
continued oppression. » 

Educated Panjabis, who have made themseh’es 
acquainted with the merits of the case, cannot com- 
prehend hmv Lord Comwallis could bind, in a puiely 
fiscal matter at least, succeeding legislatures “for 
ever,” and ask how a Governor - General could 
legally exercise a power which his master, Parlia- 
ment, did not possess. They complain tliat Govern- 
ment squeezes the Panjab agriculturists in order to 
cany out to the letter a foolish piomise made a 
century ago, in a moment of mental aberration, 
under a total misappieliension of facts. The}" point 
out that the interests of the manly fighting laces 
of the Paajab, upon whose attitude the stability of 
the English dominion in India will some day largely 
depend, have Ijeen saciificed to those of a set of 
efieininate diones, who contribute neither money 
nor men to the defence of the empiie, although, did 
Ru'?sia supplant Great Britain in India, her fiist 
act ^^olJJd bo to enJi.inco the jovenuo demand in 
Bengal fioin 3^ to 10 or moio millions “conven- 
tional ” sterling 

Theie is commoii'‘'enso and justice in those Pan- 
jabi Niews. If the Peimaneut Settlement cannot Iw 
set iLside on the giound that it ^^as nltuc or 

because of bleach of oblig.itions to the rjot-i on tlie 
p.iit of the “ Ian(lIoid>," suiely, \Nlien tlie ust '‘t 
India is contubuting to the incieased mUttaiy eK- 
peudiluio ueccssitaiul by the proximity of Iliivsia to 
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our Nortli-AV eastern iroiitier, I'Jcngal laiidlords should 
be rei[uired to pay somethin*;' for their own protec- 
tion? Surely, 1w amendment of the Income Tax 
Act, so as to include otherwise untaxed unearned 
incremental incomes from land, or by a special “Ben- 
gal Landlords Protection Act,’’ legal means can be 
devised for compelling those landlords ’ to )}ear 
a fair share of the new burdens, with reference to 
the value of their stake in the continuance of the 
British dominion in India i 

III our educational policy, as it is to-day, tlierc is 
less to criticise. Llemcntarv subjects are taught 
at the expense of the State, and a village school 
is within walking distance of almost every boy 
throughout British India. The funds are of course 
largely provided from taxation, and in some pro- 
vinces, as in the PanJab, from a special cess levied 
on agriculturists. Higher education is now for the 
most part left to the cave of municipalities, district 
boards, and the benevolence of private societies and 
individuals. Those schools Avhich adopt the Govern- 
ment curriculum and submit to periodical inspection 
and examination, receiA-e grants in aid on the pay- 
ment-by-result princiiDle. A civilised democratic 
Government like ours Avould have failed in its duty 
had it not done all in reason to educate the youth 
of India. Unfortunately it has been the toAvnsfolk 
in general — especially trading Hindus and the Avriter 
or munshi class — and not the agriculturists, Avho 
have hitherto taken advantage of Avhat practically 
amounts to a free education. 


I'Muc.v- 

tiiiii.il 

JxilicV. 
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Govern The pioduct IS the “Young India” of to da}, an 
iwint ^ annuall} gro\\ mg multitude of hungry graduates of 
oui Univeisities, supplemented by largei numheis 
of disappointed failuies, who ha%e, as the} desciibe 
then educational qualifications, “ studied up to the 
BA standaid” They all cKinoui foi Go^ eminent 
appointments c‘iii}ing emoluments equal to their 
aspiiations, but in then hungei accept any pen 
sionai} posts -vMth salaiies as lou as 10s oi 15s 
a mouth Natuiall} such men make indiffeient 
officials, and increase then incomes m many uii- 
authoused wa}S In fact, then salaiies aie such 
a pittance, compaied with then e\pectations and 
scholastic attainments, that numbeis of them live 
to some extent on what the law regaids as “ilkgd 
giatification, ’ but native public opinion as tlio 
leisonable spoils or perquisites of Goveimueiit 
employment Those who are not satisfied with i 
cleiical life* on small pa} and laige oppoitunities, 
and }tt fill to obtuii any of the few piizes aw aided 
with oi without pieliimnaiy nomination by com- 
petitive e\amm\tion, swell the ahead} ovticiowded 
Bii, woik as petition wiitere law}ei'»' touts, ne\\v 
wiiteib, clerks m iuuc«uitiIo conceins, and 

stiiiggle tluough life as best the} cm, somed and 
dis,ippomled m ihgnei's of the Go\einment, which 
I duelled without s.ilu}mg them 

biicli men foim the x uik and hie of the jM)iiticil 
and pseudo-ieligious associitions — Congu'^'* 
md Kme pi-oleetioii societies, now common tluou^li 
luitlmhi Bstiemisls iinon^,st them iie i kind ot 
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impotent proletariat, wliose peculiar mission it is to 
incite class airainst class, Hindus a^'ainst Muham- 
madans, and both amiinst their British masters. 

The connection of all cezdres by rail, the rapidity, 
cheapness, and salelv ot* postal commuiiicatidns, the 
freedom of the press, iizcreasing congestion and 
poverty, the ol)ject-le.sson in ig-noble strife daily 
afforded by a perusal of political .speeches in and 
out of Parliament, and the comments of the party 
press of London on them, combine to familiarise 
educated India with our failings, and to teach her 
collegiate youth the art of agitation. Although 
one result of the spread of knowledge is to cause 
natives to doubt England’s moral greatness and 
purity of purpose, the same enlightening also brings 
home to the more thoughtful of them England’s 
power and India’s weakness, and convinces their 
best selves that independence being impracticable, 
within a measurable space of time at least, the 
regulated freedom enjoyed by all classes under our 
easy sway is greater liberty than would be tolerated 
under the rule of any other European Poorer. 

Whether the net result of our educational policy 
wiU eventually strengthen or weaken our hold upon 
India is a question on Mdiich there is much difference 
of opinion. So far, education has distinctly failed 
to promote a feeling of loyalty to the Queen- 
Empress and her Viceroy in India. 

Under our English system of party government, Come- 
the ever-present temptation to interfere in Indian of Sty 
affairs is peculiarly potent, whenever the party in 
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power is i\eak, eithei* fiom the smallness of its 
majority or the uncertain allegiance of its vaiious 
groups of supporters. In such a case the inteiests 
of India are sometimes lightly sacrificed to con- 
ciliate small groups of inesponsible M.P.’s, or lathei 
some influential body amongst their constituents. 

In Januaiy last (1894) our late Viceioy, just 
befoie laying down office, endeavoured to con\ey a 
warning to England of the danger of suboidinating 
Indian interests to those of paity at AVestminster. 
The carefully weighed language of that fiuenell 
appeal to the true patiiotism of his couiiti^men 
should bung home to every Englishnian that, 
%Nhether he peisonally has interests in India or not, 
he, as one of the governing i*ace, exercising the 
franchise, shaies the lesponsibility for e%ery hasty 
or unwise lesolution on Indian afliiiis in the House 
of Commons. 

Loid Laiisdowne said — 

Another danger, again, and I am not sure tint it is 
the gicatcst of all, seems to me to ho in tJie tendency to 
transfer power from the («o\enimcnt of India to the Ihiiish 
1 achate (hat ik a country ot dcmocr.enc i«* 
slUutioin, Parlumcnt must W tho ultiiii.ito source .uul 
d(,i>oaitor) of power In an extreme case time is no act of 
the cxLCUtne, iJritish or Indian, which can he umoctd Ic- 
)mul Its control IhcYiccio^ and bccrctary of Slate ln'e 
alike to reckon with it, uicl there is no cscajo fiom il^ 
aulhoritj It dut .4 not, luiwcxcr, follow that Kciti'c thL--c 
powcr-> are mhtri.nt in rarlniutnl the} ‘'hunhl be ptr|-<.tu ill.' 
cxcrci'cd h} It, ami it i» the luodLiu tcmUiu' to c\crci'0 
th< ‘O i-owcrn tonn«ualh*,.iml at the iiM nice of irroixai-ihle 
j^^r'oi)-,, winch 111 m\ Uhef constitutes .a grico ni«-iiuo to 
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the safety of the empire. I suppose all students of political 
science will admit that the tendency of the Legislature to 
usurp the functions of the Executive Government is one of 
the most dangerous tendencies of the present age. It is 
specially dangerous when the subject of those usurpations is 
the Government of such a dependency of the Crown as the 
Indian empire, and when the policy of a body, which is 
admittedly a body of experts, is liable at any moment to be 
thwarted and set aside by another body which must, in the 
nature of things, be deficient in expert knowledge, and 
which, in recent years, has shown a constantly increasing 
tendency to be swayed by emotion and enthusiasm. The 
risk is all the greater, because, while the machinery of the 
Indian Government grinds slowly and laboriously, the par- 
liamentary machine is excessively rapid in action. ... In 
the House of Commons an erratic member in a thin House 
may carry, over the heads of the Secretary of State and of 
the Government of India, a resolution vitally affecting the 
W’elfare of this country, as summarily and as light-heartedly 
as if the proceedings were those of the debating club of a 
college rather than the senate of a great empire. In a 
couple of hours the work of years may be undone, and so it 
, may come to pass that, while we are slowly and laboriously 
striving to obtain an equilibrium between income and ex- 
penditure, or endeavouring to improve the condition of oiir 
Indian service, some haphazard decision of our masters on 
the other side threatens our finances with bankruptcy, or 
capsizes our most carefully considered schemes for improving 
the efficiency of the public services. The wrong thing is 
• done, and it is done in a manner that cannot fail to impair 
the authority of a Government which can carry on its work 
only if its authority is upheld. . . .” 


A ' cynic might plead in extenuation of the ap- 
parent, selfishness and levity with which Parliament 
treats Indian subjects, that, being a conquered con- 
tinent, Whenever her interests conflict with those of 
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hei conqueioi, the lattei must pie\ail, and that as 
neithei constituencies noi then lepiesentatnes ha^e 
moie than the -vaguest knowledge of India, hei 
aftdiis necessanlj boie both the House ind the 
nation All this is tiue enough, and accounts loi 
the flee hand gnen to Mmisteis to dispose of Indnu 
subjects as may best suit English paity inteiests 
England, geneially, does not know thetiuth Hei 
sense of justice would be hurt weie she to hen it 
As examples of hei treatment of India, let us take 
the lecent action of the piesent Mmistiy upon tlio 
two burning subjects of the houi — the refusal of the 
Cabinet to peimit the leimposition of cotton duties, 
and the despatch of an Opium Commission to India 
The founei, indeed the whole histoi^ of the cotton 
duties, exemplifies the subordination of India’s com- 
ineicial mteiests to those of England, the lattci hti 
misguided philantluop} Othei examples might 
ea&iU he given loi instance, the snatch le^olution 
upon ‘ Minultaneous examinations”, the foicing oi 
unsuitable factoi) legislation undei tiie gui^e of 
benevolence, but icall} m the mteiests of 3fau- 
chtstci and the Mimsteiial suiiLiidci to the 
“jniutv ’ put^ on the Contagious Discists logis 
1 ition and rules 

Ilowevti, the two fiist-mentioncd Ciists iie tlit 
mo'it Useful foi oui puipo-'C, because the} aio v*-^} 
itct ut, still unsettlid, mil, until dccukd iii tlie oiilv 
v\ IV coinp itible with lionoui, uio mjuiiug Ihigluuls 
itpulition fin honest}, and jno tanto loweung hti* 
pusti^e* thioughout hull I 
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Takino- the case of the cotton duties first, we find Case of 

^ 1 1 T CottOll 

that England’s unfair treatment of her dependency duties, 
dates back from 1700. In that year, and again 
twenty years later, Acts were passed penalising the 
import of Indian calicoes into England, and even 
prohibiting “the use or wear in Great Britain in 
any garment or apparel ” of any Indian calico. The 
protection continued until, towards the end of the 
century, the introduction of steam-power mills be- 
gan to enable England to undersell her rival in her 
own markets. Indian hand-looms could not compete 
with English steam-power mills. The right to pro- 
tect her own industries was denied to India, and 
consequently, during the next fifty years some ten 
millions of n^eavers and their families were deprived 
of their hereditary calling and reduced to want, 
whilst Manchester grew rich on their sufferings. 

By degrees India learnt the virtue of self-help, 
and started cotton-mills for herself. Her weaving 
population grew hopeful again, and a bright indus- 
trial future was opening for her, when England once 
more interfered in the interests of the Lancashire 
cotton-spinners and operatives. At that time a 
large part of the Imperial revenues of India was 
derived from import duties. Those on cotton goods, 
although levied at the same rate as on other imports, 
brought as much money into the Exchequer as the 
aggregate on the thirty or more articles included in 
the tariff. As soon as the establishment of cotton- 
mills in India began to threaten the monopoly 
hitherto enjoyed by England, the Government of 
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India was instiucted to gradually abolish the cotton 
duties That order was earned out bet\^een 1875 
and 1882 Cotton goods weie first admitted at 
specially favourable lates, then the duty was re- 
duced from 7\ per cent to 5 and 3^ per cent, and 
finally taken off altogethei*. 

From a selfish standpoint England’s pohc}* was 
justified by the lesult The expansion of hei de- 
pendency’s young industry nas effectually checked, 
and that dependency’s finances veie thro^vui into 
disordei Between 1876-77 and 1880-91, India paid 
hei \\ay by bouowing In those five }eais hei de- 
ficit nas 100 indhons of rupees The gold value of 
the laipeo had aliead^ begun to fall ominously, and 
the amount of India’s annual “ tubute” to England 
to use couespondingly, and }et, iiotuithstanding 
the gloomy prospects befoie hei, India was com- 
pelled in 1882 to sunendei hei cotton duties to the 
greed of hei m istei in EnglaiKl. 

As was foiesetn, the continued decline of tlie 
lupee has biought India this ^eai (189 1-95) within 
a meaburable distance of bankinptcy, has compelltd 
England to pci nut her to close lici mints agnnst 
sil\ei ami to lemiposc impoit duties — except on 
cotton gootls As the\, howo\ei, lepiescnt o\ti lO 
pel cent of the ^vliolo sti-boino ineicljaiuhse im* 
ported into India , as the dutN on them, Ix-ing t)m 
must imhspeiisiblo ioi ie\cnue purposes, was tbo 
1 ist takm oil , ami as the itimposition of a j 
cent itil Ktloiim dut> nouhl go liU to wipe out the 
deiictt wlncli c umot otheiwiso Ijo jnuvidtd for, — d 
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follows that the order to exclude cotton from the 
tariff is an injustice to India. To meet the deficit 
caused by that exclusion she has had to borrow gold 
in England, thereby augmenting India’s “ tribute ” 
to England — in other words, home gold payments, 
which already amount to 18 millions sterling or 
nearly one-third of the whole Imperial revenues of 
India. 

Now all India, official and non-official, European 
and Native, as well as the Secretary of State’s 
Council in London, were in accord that the reimj)o- 
sition of moderate cotton duties was a necessity of 
the situation, without which the re-establishment of 
a financial equilibrium was hopeless ; and further, 
that the taxation of numerous comparatively insig- 
nificant articles, and exemption of cotton, was vexa- 
tious and unjust. Notwithstanding such a consensus 
of opinion, the Secretary of State for India was 
ordered by the Cabinet to disregard all considera- 
tions outside the Lancashire vote, and so cotton 
goods find no place in the Indian Tariff Act, 1894. 

This wrong to India has been done solely and The inter- 
entirely to appease Lancashire — that is, the interests muiions of 
and wishes of 300 millions of the Queen-Empress’s ^crificLi 
Asiatic subjects have been deliberately sacrificed miinlmsiu 
for the possible benefit of three millions of Her 
Majesty’s English subjects. The London ‘Standard ’ 
with sarcastic frankness put the reason into a sen- 
tence. “ Practical politicians,” it said, “ are forced 
to consider the importance of the Lancashire vote.” 

This one act encourages the idea that England’s 
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vaunted puiity of puipose is all moonshine when 
her pocket is touched , and the pity of it is, tint 
all India is now beginning to believe that she is a 
subject continent ruled, when mteiests conflict, foi 
the benefit of hei conqueiois England, in acting 
as she has done, has only earned out a law of iini 
■\eisal application in nature, “Thou shalt vant eie 
I want ” 

h A conscientious and moial people like the English 
would not have toleiated such an expose of the 
fa-oTr^ic piinciple governing then commeicial policy, as the 
inucipic quoted implies, hence the leal natuie 

of the lesolution of the House, which called upon 
India to abandon the cotton duties altogethei, ^vas 
concealed in a euphemistic paiapluase When on 
April 4, 1879, the House resolved to make Iiuln 
suflti foi the good of Lancashire, the leason gi\cn 
was tint the leteiition ot any cotton duty ufls 
unjust cthi c fo the Indian constant) and the 
lidi pt odtict i and John Bull — except when a 
cotton spinnei — Iionestiv believes this 
J 1 I “ It’b entoicnig fite tiadc on India, isn't it^’^ he 

^ cwi. asks “borij v\o cant do the same foi Austiahi or 
anv of oui little coloim-s oven It would bo ‘'O 
much bcttei for me — and foi them too 1 low over, 
Indi i js a big pi ice Itt us keep a tiglit li.md ovti 
htr, .ind ret im that mnket at k ist " 
lUDj ui» Now, pissing on to the Opium Commi^wSion, tin* 

« otlicr pixnnnitiit sctiuld of tlio horn, due to tin* 
action of a wi ik Cabintt, we Inul th it ni .i 
of JcjU mtmbcn* ,i icsolutioii was pasM.il nittr i 
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short discussion — in which, to his honour, Mr Glad- 
stone, the Prime Minister, exposed the omissions 
and fallacies of the original motion — praying Her 
Majesty to appoint a Pojml Opium Commission. 
Accordingly, Commissioners were appointed to visit 
India and wander at pleasure through that con- 
tinent as a power independent of its Imperial and 
Local Governments, take evidence, and report how 

best effect could be given to the resolution, aiming 

% 

at the prohibition of opium cultivation, were such a 
step financially and politically practicable, and ad- 
visable on moral grounds. Notwithstanding the 
presence on the Committee of two extreme anti- 
opiumists, whose minds were notoriously shut against 
all pro-opium facts, the result of the Commission — 
though not up to date declared — was a foregone 
conclusion before its members sailed for India. 
The Cabinet knew that the inquiry would demon- 
strate to all reasonable men the general innocuous- 
ness of the opium habit in India, and the impracti- 
cability of materially changing a system of opium 
administration which effectually raises a maximum 
revenue at a minimum of production. The Cabinet 
was also aware that in no case could India afford to 
surrender its six or seven millions sterling of o^Dium 
revenue, and that England would never agree to 
compensate India for depriving her of that revenue. 
All this was matter of common knowledge, for the 
Government of India had already made exhaustive 
inquiries into the subject, and every globe-trotter 
sees for himself that those martial races the 
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Sikhs and Rajputs, though hereditary opiuin^coii- 
sumeis, aie both long-lived and splendid specimens 
of humanity. 

tnglauJ Notwithstanding those facts, the Home Go\ein- 
thecoatof meut, to propitiate its anti-opium supporteis and 
mS-SlT gain tune, caused the Royal Commission to be 
appointed, and would have saddled its whole cost 
upon the proposed victim, had not all journalistic 
India ciied “ Shame 1 no one out heie %\ants your 
useless Commission As you have sent it, and it is 
a mere election mo\e, you ought in decency to pay 
foi it ” Tlie protest availed so far as to induce the 
Home Goveinment to decide that only half the cost 
■\%ould be exacted from India Even that is au 
injustice The Commission sat throughout the cold 
weathei of 1893-0 1, appeared to the ignorant nati\es 
to belittle the Go\einment of India and Provincial 
Go\eininents, earned consteinatiou into tens of 
millions of households thioughout tire peninsula, 
loused a geneial suspicion that opium vas to bo 
luithei taxed oi suppiessed altogether in tlio inter- 
ests of English distillers, and ad\crtibed the sooth- 
lug jnopcitits of the drug to tho laccs who had 
iiLMi used it bufoie As aheady lemaiked, the 
C<)mmis.siou can lm\e no pnictical lesult beyond 
coiiMucing all impaitial men that tire anti- opium 
hU ratine so wideU divsemin itcd in England 
lugtly in rccuraU* and misleading In fact, umI i-an 
•done come of this Commibsiun, ibi India will hive 
to jKiy some A13,000 — that is, li.ilf its co*it — hi-^ 
\Kopks will In; liioie suspielous thru befoie uUml 
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our intentions towards them, and the convictions 
of the anti-opiuniists will remain unshaken, as their 
two representatives on the Commission are certain 
to disao-ree with their colleao-ues. 

o o 

Enough has been said to show the unwisdom of India 
over-governing India by shaping all her institutions and wise 
on Western models, and treating her peoples as from the 
homogeneous beings of high and equal intelligence. 
Enough too has, perhaps, also been said to convince 
impartial Englishmen that India does not always 
receive fair treatment at their hands, and that the 
subjection of her interests to those of party strife at 
Westminster is both discreditable to Great Britain 
as a nation, and a danger to the maintenance of 
her rule in India. Prudently and sympathetically 
governed, the unwarlike masses of India will con- 
tinue their daily routine of life, untouched by any 
crisis, whilst the manlier races of Upper India 
will serve faithfully in our armies, in any further 
numbers that may be required. 

But if we continue to degrade the cultivator Dangers 
from peasant owner to money-lenders’ tenant or inindim 
field-labourer, to excite the minds of the credulous 
masses by frequent interference with their customs 
and prejudices, to attempt to abolish their class 
distinctions, and to democratise the ancient in- 
stitutions of their countries, the universal discon- 
tent engendered will make any change a possible 
relief to all whose interests or prejudices have been 
offended by such unwisdom. The bulwarks of 
India are in India, so long as the governed believe 

D 
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that their interests are identical ^vith ours ; but 
that belief is already shaken in the minds of the 
educated poor generally, and of a small but ap- 
preciable percentage of the ignorant peasantry as 
^Yell. Moreover, the numbers and audacity of 
agitators, 'who endeavour from a variety of motives 
' to discredit the British administration in the eyes 
of the people, are annually increasing. 

Frectloul The Indian Press Act passed in 1878, with tlie 
approval of a Conservative Ministry, by Lord 
Lyttou’s Government, to enable that Government 
to exercise some mild control over the dissemina- 
tion of seditious literature, was repealed a few 
years later during Lord Ripon^s administration, 
under orders from the Radical party, who had 
succeeded to power at home. Since then ver- 
nacular journalism, witli some honourable excep- 
tions, has rioted in its freedom, and persistently 
misrepresents the acts and motives of Government 
and its British olficei-s. Little of tlie ]>oison bus 
as yet been absoi-bed into tho body politic, but 
the constant drip hollows the stone, and eventually, 
jis education spreads and penetrates tbronglmut 
rund India, ami ]>opulation and iin])Oveni,lnnfnt 
incre.ce, tlio virus must opeiute. 

•n.ec;v». India, then, governed like democratic Groat 
Britain — except when Indian iuteiests clash with 
tlu'se of India’s imusters — on the one-man one* 
pniiciple, ^vuuld be wholly ilLcoiitentod and 
iutolcr-ant of British supi-emacy. The land mij'bt 
still Iw fully cultivatc<l, the ex|>ort trade 
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and prosperity statistically satisfactory, but the 
jirofits would mostly be enjoyed by the banking 
and trading classes of the towns ; the people, the 
actual producers, would be their servants. The 
cultivators, ^'liasz'-serfs now of their former depend- 
ants, would be sullenly submissive in their degrada- 
tion, and ready for any change which might biing 
them emancipation. 

At such a time, were Russia in a position to Russia’s 
seriously threaten or attempt an advance to the carci.^ 
Indus, she might play a trump-card and win the 
first trick at least in the game, if not the game 
itself, by causing a belief to take root in the minds 
of the people that she was coming as their deliverer 
from the toils of the money-lender and his patron 
and protector, the English Government. If it be 
remembered that the Musalman peasantry of the 
Panjab, to the number of four millions, are chiefly 
congregated in the western districts between the 
Chenab and Afghanistan, are probably, except in 
some Trans-Indus tracts, more indebted and ex- 
propriated than ally of the agricultural races in 
India, and have, in them own opinion at least, small 
reason to be satisfied with our rule, — the unsettling 
effect upon their minds of the near approach of a 
“ liberator ”, will be realised. Russia is believed — 
for exact information is difficult to obtain — to lay 
a far lighter hand upon the Musalman landowners 
of her Central Asian governments than we do 
upon our Indian peasantry. Observers tell us that 
broadly she takes one -tenth, we one -fifth, of the 
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pioduce in collection she allows full elasticit} to 
meet the fluctuations of each season, we fi\ the 
annual demand for twenty yeais, and exact it iigidl} 
in good and bad years alike, gi anting suspensions 
and remissions veiy sparingly she leaves questions 
about the tiansfei of mteiests in land to be detci 
mined by the people themselves, in accoid \\ith 
then ancient customs, we establish freedom ot 
contiact, and the complex la^\ and procedure ot 
Western Europe The result is, that under Russian 
lule agricultuusts remain owner's of then holdings, 
but undei ours aie falling to the position of tciniits 
and fieldddbouiers 

Thtie can be no doubt that agiaiiin discontent, 
owing to oui haid and iinsympatlietio systems of 
cnil justice and land levenue administi«rtion, udl 
cruse us gi.ne embaiiassment should Russia siiccud 
in getting ntaici to Imln, and tint it is unloitu- 
into tliat the peisaiitrj who wifl be eiilitst dis 
tmbed hr the pio\iimt\ ot llussn will be tliosu 
Mubiinnndan tubes who bare most rt ison to lx- 
iiggiiertd with then stilus in the l>odj politic 
UJuso ficts coupled with tlu mcicismg solid mtr 
of t)io > 1 st Hindu populitton of ludn, mnnbcimg 
20S imllions, uid the undoubted giowtb ol ll»e 
l^uj-ilmdu moremnit ditidj icflucd to, should 
w irn Us a Inmltul ol Ibuign sojouincis governm/ 
u populous cuntiiitnt tbit, il wt ntglttt tbi m 
Uu-,isoi t)»t o7 million.^ ot Iiabuj Mub unund m-. 
Wt utgktt oin ovrji 
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the conservative habit ut’ the native mind is honour- 
able to tiie 'mod intentions of the masters ot‘ India. 
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Fore^ettul of the slow evolution of their own institu- 
tions, they are in too o-reafc a hurry to Ibrce the 
same ble.ssings on their dependency ; that is all. 
In Ilussia things are done dillerently. There the 
Government, fearing the people, deliberately keeps 
them abject and ignorant. Thus, whilst the Indian 
peoples participate in all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship in the greatest democratic emi^ire in 
the world, the muzhiks of Russia are nearly as 
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stagnant and biutish os they ^\ele fi\e hundied 
years ago, before their piinces liad thio\Mi off the 
Tartar }oke Let ns look into their history a little, 
and see how it is that whilst most of the world is 
progressing towards light, Russia is still sunk in 
ineditnal darkness, a sort of China in Europe. 

There is nothing beautiful, nothing joyous, in 
UnWai^e As tilt* land IS, SO aio its pcoplc— unintei- 

esting, monotonous, unde\ eloped Flat immensity, 
unchanging uniformity, characterise tho landscape, 
whether in the silent forests and fro^^en morasses of 
the iioUh, or in the treeless cvpanses of the rest of 
that drean* emphe 

\m-vni Russia is a \ast plain occupying one-sf\th of tiic 
ThV land-siuface of tho globe The population is now 
about 120 milUous India, with less tlnur a fifth of 
her inals area, supports neaily 300 millions.^ 

‘ Tlio following figured, inoall^ I'iktn from ‘Tho Vi ir* 

Hook h ^.ivt feouio dclailn — 

iC ..a anil ) Vn-a I > 1 j* U t lln , 1} 

liulaci 1 e I- tn TitHl n tT •utaicU f il uli f ur»i 

Ja I VI u ««. I il 4 . 1 I Hr 

I uitriS K>i n'' II (mat llntalu at I InUu I 1-1 I HI I 

II I an bi I iti* I rit»h (iDcln 111 Uum a) '’>•'> ^ 
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The northern half of Russia is almost uninhabit- 
able from the cold. It is an unreclaimed region of 
sombre forests, of vast lakes and marshes, icebound 
for most of the year. Immediately southwards the 
forests yield dominion to a corn country, the limit- 
less central plains known as the Black Land, which 
has been from the time of Herodotus downwards 
a granary for Eastern Europe. Still farther south 
the Black Land merges into the Steppes, a prairie- 
like pasture region, now largely subdued to the 
plough. Eastwards of that reclaimed region are 
barren wastes — unproductive stej^pes — frequented 
only by nomads and their scanty cattle. 

Like the land, so are its rivers — vast, dull, un- Rivers, 
interesting. Schoolboys are familiar with several : 
the Dnieper, the Don, the Amoor, and, greatest of 
all, the Volga, the ‘‘ Mother Volga ” of Russian song. 

Until the railway partially deposed them, they were 
the “ roads that run’^ of the country. Being frozen 
over for from three to six months every year ac- 
cording to latitude, and being navigable in spring 
and summer, locomotion was by sledge in winter, 
and by boats when possible. In spring people 
stayed at home, because the universal thaw and 
spread of water changed the face of the land into 
a sea of mud and slush. Of roads, as we know 
them, there were none and are none. In this 
respect Russia is not much worse oif than the 
United States, where railroads are splendid but 
carriage-roads mere tracks, Russia has no stones, 
a thin population, and a government for the classes 
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only; hence loads are all simply unmetalled tiaclvs, 
and untiaversable in spiing The iheis sulHced 
in old days, when the tlmsed eaith foibade the 
use of sledges The ilvets that in sluggish \oIume 
move silently to their seas, find theie no emancipa- 
tion foi theii heights 

yo]wcn Those seas aie eithei icebound, like tlie Baltic 

maijyoi-c "White Sea, for half the jear, or meiely lakes 
like the Caspian, or, like the Black Sea, a (jiutii- 
lake with its luuiows sentinelled by othei Poweis, 
jealous of Bussia’s fuither expansion. At Vladi- 
\o&tok GNen, on the Pacific, Russia fails to touch a 
jieiennially open sea, foi theie too in winter tlie 
bay is fio/.en o\er Yladi\ostok is many thousands 
of miles fiom St Peteisbuig, and behind it lies 
Sibeiia, a gieat lone laud with a population ol 
iindei one to tlio s(piaie mile. Vladisostok has .i 
futme befote it when the Sibeiian ladway, now in 
piogiLss, shall be completed; but th.it futuie can 
never be a potent tactoi in shaping the destiny of 
Russia in Euiope 

M uu As with Russia's seas and ilvei's, m 5 with her 

mountains — they aie iimneiise, hut .us vet of no 
gitat value to hei Except the Ural range, which 
separ.itcs Russia in Emopc fioin Sibeiia, all hci 
mountains he at oi neai lici extiennlits. None 
givt^ bntli to a gie.it iivcr None even inlUitncc*. 
the climate 'lln* Uials, though tlie longest moim- 
tain sv stein In Einu]>e, inn north and Miuth, and 
tluir hi^ht-'t jK. ikn i.inge onlv from lOOO to aOuO 
ltd aUiVe vca-ltvtl. 
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Being an uninterrupted treeless plain, Bussia has 
only two seasons — a long severe winter and a hot 
summer, with a short interregnum of glorious 
spring. Like all similar regions — e.g,, Central Asia 
or Australia — Bussia suffers from repeated droughts, 
so much so that famine or scarcity is rarely absent 
from some tract or tracts as large as Great Britain, 
The rainfall — much of it in the form of snow — is 
light and capricious, averaging 14 inches in the 
east and 22 inches in the west. 

This vast winter-land, with its monotonous mid- 
ocean horizon of never-changing flatness, has helped 
to stamp its inhabitants with its peculiar character- 
istics — an insurmountable passivity, a melancholy 
indifference. In India we ascribe the apathetic 
inertia of the latter-day Muhammadans to the 
fatalism of their creed ; but in Bussia it is not so. 
The muzhik is by courtesy a Christian, but in 
reality an idolater, a worshipper of icons, a creature 
of rites and ceremonies. His creed fetters his mind, 
and tends to keep him the slave of suj)erstition. 
But it is rather the patriarchal and selfish system 
of government under which he exists, and the 
dulness of nature, which make him the listless, 
shiftless drudge he is. This is true of the muzhik 
— the Slav peasant of Great Bussia — but does not 
apply to some of the races which make up the 120 
million inhabitants of the empire. But the muzhik 
is the typical Bussian. So long as he continues 
passive, - toiling and moiling like the ass .or the ox 
for the good of his master, indifferent to life, in- 
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diffeient to death, so long will Russia continue a 
semi-haibaious Power, gi eat only fiom her numbeis, 
her \astuess, and her imulneiability Just as in 
India, so in Russia, the people, the masses, aie 
agiicultiuists Dwellere in towns and cities aie 
few ; industiies aie few. 

At piesent Russia in Emope has a population of 
neaily 100 millions, of whom about thiee-fouitbs aie 
Sla\s These SIa\s aie genei ally divided into Gieat 
Rus.siaiis and cognate tiibej>, assimilated or Rus- 
siaiused Tait.irs and Emus (45 millions), with Mos- 
cow as then centio; Little Russians, IG millions, to 
the south, the inhabitauts of iich and pioducti\e 
plains, and Wliite Russians, 5 millions, to the west. 
These White Russians aio tho Iiish of Russia, 
though neithei so tioublesoinc, so self-asseitive, noi 
bo gifted Then countiy is unpioductt\e mai'sh oi 
peat Ixig and claN Foi cuituiies they ha\o been 
ahject undei tlie evictions of liai&li Polish and Rus- 
sian liiiKlloids, fiwjueiitly absentttv They .no tho 
j)oou',t and most jM>%city -stiickon people of the 
einjHie The Poles, too, to whom may he .ul(k<l 
Letts and latUu mians, though Ilomau Catliolic'-, 
ma;, Ik* cli'"*<.d .is Slv\s, and mimhei alwut 0 md- 
hons Ihus theic aic ixiiindly 75 million bins m 
UiiKsia ui IhuctjK*, to whom m ly Ik* added 5 million** 
nu'iv scsilteicd thioughout bilxiia and C’aut.i**M, 
and spuukUtl o\ti Tmke stall and Tiiuw Caspi ui.i. 
tk'.uli *» the s*) tMlIcd Jshkxs, tlu* i mpire nmt.im-^ Mtine 
10 milium** itf oihei laet s— vij:., .v imlhon of (h im in 
ioli>m*»ts, tin* Ih -.1 |h. is.inUy in the i-mpiie; »»v«r 
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2\ luiUlou.s of uii-Uussianisctl Finns in the Baltic 
provinces; U million of li-anians, mostly in C-'an- 
millions of Jews in West Bussia and 


casia : o 


Poland; 10 or 1:2 millions of Turko-'fartars, rem- 
nants of the hordes who once held Bnssia siihjeci 
for two hundred years, now settled in the south and 
soutii-wesl of Bussia, also in (Jaucasia and Siheria, 
All those, as well as the other nationalities — some 
20 millions — scattered throuy;hout the empire, may 
be described as items ol* small account. 

Amoimst the three ureat divisions of the Slavs, 
the Great Bussians, by their superior numbers, en- 
durance, and persistence, are the most important. 
They in fact dominate the empire, and arc slowly, 
with obstinate perseverance, Ptussianising the non- 
Slav races owing obedience to the Tzar. They are 
exiDanding and colonising- as their ancestors did 
before them. They already number three millions 
in Siberia, and two millions in Caucasia. 

Their instincts were always migratoiy. Home 
was no more to most of them than a wooden hut in 
the midst of a flat expanse. Such a home and such 
surroundings could be found anywhere. Life was 
always hard and monotonous ; death but a release 
from the burden of life. Work was never v^elcome, 
and the limitless plain invited them southwards or 
eastwards in search of a more kindly soil, an easier 
existence. Like the wanderers of old, their motto 
. was 2 ihi bene ibi clomus. Their princes had a rude 
civilisation, called themselves Christians, and drew 
inspiration from the Byzantine Church. They had 
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towns, too, and a large part of the population was 
settled in fixed abodes. 

In the thirteenth century Slav expansion was 
suddenly checked, and even contracted. Tartar 
hordes began to overrun the plains of Russia. These 
Tartars were pagan barbarians, sheplierds whose 
liabitat was the hilly country in tlie north of China. 
They were split up into small wandering jiastoral 
tribes, until tlie genius of Chenglus Khan con- 
federated tbem for a time in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century into an ordered avalanche of 
men mounted on ponies, followed by their women, 
children, and cattle. This avalanche descended, 
overrunning northern Cliina, Turkestan, Bokhara, 
the south of Russia, and terrifying all Christendom. 
Russia was divided against herself, split up into 
petty squabbling principalities, eacli ruled by its 
own prince. Combination was impossible. Russia 
was tievastated. 3Ioscow, Novgorotl, Kief weio 
destroyed. The Golden Horde, as tliese devastators 
were cxilled, liaving bcuteii down all resistance, re- 
nounced pagani.'^in, embraced Islam, and liecame for 
a time un indejicndent Slate ruled over by the 
Great Khan. 

For two hundred years Russia continued under 
the Tartar yoke, but wa.s not Tartarised. 'I'he 
sidiject race.s retained their «>wii ivligion, laws, and 
institutions. All that their Tartar masters icquiied 
of them the p.iyinent t>f a' |Hjll*ta.>:— launeV, 
e.iltle, furs, or htavc-'» — a!ul of a bhKxhtax, in the 
hliapo of »i lighting conlihgi-nl. Theiu uus no l»tend* 
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iiig of races. The E-ussians were nominally Chris- 
tians, the Tartars Mnsalmans. The former lived in 
their own country ; the latter, shepherds still, on its 
coniines, in the prairie-land steppes of the south. 
What the Tartar dominion did was to keep Russia 
for two hundred years (a.d. 1262-1480) as an Asi- 
atic dependenc}', and to prepare her people for the 
establishment of the autocratic rule of the Tzars. 

The Russian princes were the Khans’ tax-gatherers, 
and as such were kept strong and the people weak, 
the latter being sweated for the benelit of their two 
masters. The Khans played off one prince against 
the other, and favoured those who were the best 
and most subservient tax-gatherers. Of all the 
subordinate rulers, the princes of Moscow were the 
most useful to their Tartar masters. So lono’ as the 

O 

Tartar poAver Avas strong, each Muscovite prince in 
succession styled himself “ the servant of the Khan,” 
and through Tartar aid destroyed the autocracy 
of several neighbouring principalities. When the 
Khan’s power began to wane, the Moscoav princes 
threw off their allegiance, and headed the liberation 
movement. 

That movement dates from Wan III. (1462-1505 Eiseof 
A.D.), the greatest of the princes of Moscow, knoAvn form of 
to history as the liberator of Russia and consolidator ment.” 
of her unity. Wars with the Tartars continued for 
a century and more after Ivan III.’s death, but in 
his reign the Tartars ceased to be a terror to Russia. 

They remained, it is true, but their empire was 
ended. They became split u]3 into insignificant 
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Khanates on the confines of what was then known 
as Russia and along the banks of the Volga. By 
arresting the j)olltical development of the peojile and 
enhancing the power of their princes, the Tartar 
dominion enslaved the peasantry. It had little or 
no influence over their modes of life and habits. 
AYhat they had been before their conquest by the 
Tartars, they were when that dominion had ended. 
Their religion and their customs hud been dmwn 
from Constantinople — their Tzargrad. Keither 
village communism under a despotic ruler, domestic 
slavery, nor the seclusion of women, are peculiar to 
Asiatic States. Communism was everywhere a neces* 
sity in primitive society ; despotism a mere phase in 
social evolution ; domestic slavery and the seclusion 
of women were institutions long before the Hegira. 
The famous cpigniin, h‘ liussa ct voits troit- 

vein le Tavtare" is still upj)lic;ible. Under a veneer 
of Western civilisiition the Ibissians are still Ixir- 
barians. They are to-day an instance of arrested 
development, largely tniccable to the hllght of the 
Tartar yoke. How else ciin we explain the submis- 
sive helplessness of a great people under the cap- 
ricious will of a succeSvsion of autocnits 1 IIow else 
explain the spiritle.vi iguomneo of the s.icred right 
of ielK‘liion, despite the cruelties, \vholes.de m;Ls.s.icrc>, 
or seltish tuilinunccs t>f Tz-iw like Ivan tliolVrrililo 1 
'fhul tyrant was ilje gramK*in of Ivan 

III. ami fu-st T/-vr of Uusshu Ho c.irried on llie 
work t»f his grandfither, coiupiorvsl ivaAtu and A.s* 
tr.ikhau, warntl sUcce-.sfuUy against I’olta, Tart. in, 
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and Swedes, and cvushed and decimated his Boyars 
or nobility. His rule was that of an absolute auto- 
crat. The complete enslavement of the peasantry 
dates from his reig-n. 

In the thirteentli century the muzhik was com- Knrfiave- 
paratively a freeman. His instincts were migratory, iiic people. 
He founded communes in the vast exiDanses oi' 
Eastern Russia, and Cos.sack settlements in the 
south. The Tartar domination confined him to 
fixed localities, otherwise the taxes could not have 
been collected. The same selfishness compelled 
Tzars and nobles to chain him to the soil. He was 
reduced to serfdom — adscriptus cjlehw — like the 
villeins of England in Norman times. In the seven- 
teenth century his chains were riveted tighter, and 
proprietors were empowered by imiDerial ukases to 
sell their serfs independently of land. 

The century which followed the strong rule of Power of 
Ivan the Terrible saw the Russian nobility all- ity. 
powerful in an empire which their struggles and 
rivalries were weakening almost to dismemberment. 

The climax of absurdity was reached when all State 
offices were monopolised by them, with the condition 
attached that no noble could acce23t a post inferior 
to any ever held by an ancestor or then occupied by 
a brother noble who counted fewer ancestors in the 
‘ Book of Pedigree ’ — the Debrett of the period — 
than himself. Could pride of ancestry be more 
childish 1 


Russia then, at the time when Peter the Great, state of 

- . , Russia in 

her future Regenerator, was in the nursery, re- end of 
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BCten 

tecnth 

cciiturj 


Peter the 
C^IT^t 


sembled the French histoiiaii Eainbaud dubs 
it, a Euiopeaii China, — the masses Christians in 
name, but Pagans in fact, mere spiritless sIa^es ; the 
classes, a few thousands in all, licensed oppressors 
squabbling o\er the piecedence of their iespecti\e 
ancestois, and both masses and classes ignomnt 
and uncultured clowns, sunk in debaucheiy and 
di unkenness 

E\en schoolbo} knows how Peter the Gicat 
woiked as a slupwiight at Deptfoul, maiiied Cath- 
aivne, a stix.iut gnl, and crushed “ Sweden's mad- 
man” Chailes XII, and Mazeppa, the “Ukiaine’s 
hetman c,ilm and hold,” at Pultowa (1709). That 
Mctoiy biouglit home to Russia’s old livaK and 
whilom coiupieiois, Swwlen, Poland, and cstii 
Till key, then own eclipse and the liso of Pu-'Nia 
fiom the position of a Ixirlnious semi-AsiUic State 
into that of a liiNfc cli*^ Eino{H.*an Pouti. To 
achieve PuUow x, Pttci tlie Gieat had been fur 
luaiU twentv veai-s knouting his subjtcU fiom 
s^\lne mt(j men, foicing Western cl\ ifwatiou on liU 
nobhs. conscnption and nnUtaiy discipline on his 
ptople. and evicting alijcct olKdinicc to his own 
wiU tioiu all Ami vet the nithuiwas still imrl 
'llav could st.ind much fiom tlaii own T/Ars wh»n 
tho'.e T/aps Wile capihle nih i-s Xiillor Chun h 
uoi ikohihlv iiMUUMl ilium atioiLs. Kcftvrms wouM 
wiak'U ihi-u .nithouty and retluco tin ir inu'Hii'v. 
Hnlulili nun lit iiK int pn/gus^ .uni ihu gnu. th 
uniiMdnil mdii>imhm.e. Chuiuh, nuhihty, 
and Jt-llthmi p«isuUr\ ac«pin tid with 
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obedience in their Tzar s .schemes for their improve- 
ment. Thoug-h the rank of .Patriarch was aboli.shed, 
it was only in abeyance. Thoim'h the noble.s had to 

%r O 

Avork and .serve, their master was their own Tzar, the 
god-like Peter, a strong and capable ruler; ])iit the}' 
detested the energetic foreigners, Scotch, Engiisli, 
and Dutch, witii Avhom he had surrounded himself 
Though Piiltowa had given the Tzar that “ window 
into the west” Avhich he called St Petersburg, 
Moscow Avas still the heart of .Kussia, the centre of 
the poAver of nobles and ecclesiastics. Peter made 
Avar against all abuses — excepting that of autocratic 
rule itself The nobility of service Avas the only 
nobility he tolerated. Hereditary rank Avas nothing 
to him. None’ but ofHcials had any recognised po.si- 
tion. All oflices, civil and military, Avere classified 
hito fourteen grades or orders, to each of Avhich 
a particular title Avas attached. The .system then 
inaugurated obtains to this day. A Idussian s social 
status depends not on his Avealth or inherited titles, 
but on his Tchin or official rank. 

What Government officials are in India, the Compari- 
Tchinovniks or men Avith “ Tchins ” are in Russia, tmcn 
Outsiders have no position in either empire. The Tcuhiov- 
systems of government in both are analogous. Our 
Viceroy is a very limited Tzar, Avho, with the 
advice of his Council and heads of departments, 
directs the complex and too centralised adminis- 
tration of the empire in all its branches. The 
governing machine is a vast army of gradn 
officials, aaRo are the Tchinovniks of ^ h'- 

E 
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Bussia they ask, “ What is youi Tchin ^ — in India, 
“ What IS your pay * ” — and accoiding as the answer 
IS, does the rest of the world tieat you with honoux 
ox indifference In Bussia the Tchin titles axe all 
imposing A Government cleik oi postmaster may 
be a “ Councillor of the State, and be also en 
titled to he addressed as “ Excellency ’ ox “ Youi 
Honour In India our official titles consist of the 
teims uhich convey in the simplest and shortest 
language the meaning attached to the office held 
With us “ Commissioner, “ Besident, ’ ‘ Igent," 
axe all titles of high offices, each drawing, in ante 
depreciation da}s a salaiy equivalent to fiom 
A3600 to £6000 a jeai The fall m the gold ^'llue 
of the laipee since 1870 amounts to a leduction of 
about 40 pel cent in all salaries The depieciation 
was beginning to have a lowering effect — happily 
ai rested by the giant of “compensation aUou 
ances ^ — on the tone of the seivices The hue 
of cleavage heUveen Anglo Indian and Russian 
Tchinovniks is shaip and clearly defined The 
foimei aie the pioduct of seven bundled }eais of 
fiee institutions and the xepresentatives of the 

Co iwnsa > Tlie rupee u&ed to \)e tlie cquivaleiit of sliillings but xa now 

anccs. "ortU ibottt one sUiUmo and one pennj, anil toij jet filllower Xa i 

consequence Oo%ei-niucnt ber\icc in India \Naa ceasing to be ittnetivo 
to English gentlemen inti those ilieady serving vveio iletcrionting 
To counteract such tvila md ineet to some extent the rtisouablo gnev 
iiKCs of lU English othcers the Govemintnt of tndu give them lu 
1S03 Cum] cnsatioii allow mccs” — ue,hilf the saliry of tich Eughsh 
othcial whose doiiucile waa not India, up to a maximum of i.1000, was 
to bt. draw n it a Iixcd convcraion rate of one shilling in I siiiKiicc to 
the Mi]H.e, irrt.s] cctivc of the inirket rate 
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highest intellectual and physical training which 
England can produce. The latter are the heredi- 
taiy governing class in a nation whose civilisation 
and general enlightenment are still hardly superior 
to that of Europe in feudal times. In India the 
British olKcial is still upright, capable, and strictly 
just. His education and training have been long, 
expensive, and careful ; his inherited instincts and 
the rules of his service ^ are .such that he is above 
influences ; his pay still suflices to keep him, as a 
rule, unless his famil}* is large, above temptation ; 
his pension rates are on the whole liberal. In 
Bussia the old law of service still obtains : *' Thou 
shalt live upon thine olHce and satisfy thyself;” 
salaries are small, preparatory education and train- 
ing indifferent, corruption almost universal. 

In India rule is now impersonal ; the aim is im- 
partial justice and the good government and eleva- 
tion of all sections of the community. In Ilussia 
rule is personal, and from great to jDetty official the 
one idea is to squeeze the masses iind to keep them 
ignorant of higher aspirations, and therefore power- 
less. In India the object of the Government is the 
good of the many ; in Bussia of the few. In neither 
empire does public opinion, except of a manufactured 

^ English officers holding civil apjjointnieuts under Clovei’innent 
cannot acquire interests in land in the province in which they serve, 
or engage in any business, or borrow money from a native, or sell to or 
buy from a native otherwise than at an auction or in ordinary deal- 
ings with a tradesman. With the written pex’mission previously ob- 
tained of his superior, an officer is sometimes enabled to buy from 
or sell to natives other than traders. Permission is usually given in 
horse transactions wlxen the ixrice is considex’ed reasonable. 


Rulers mid 
ruled in 
Russia and 
India. 


Disabilities 
of Bnglish 
ollicials. 
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kind, >et find expression The masses live in 
scatteied villages and homesteads, the educated 
few m towns Mutual ignorance, indifference, and 
opposing inteiests separate the two 
Peters But to letuiii to Pctei and lus foicmg-house 
tieatment of his people His governmental machine 
worked indiffeiently , its mateiials neie bad, its 
paits ill fitting He was a young giant m a liuir;^ 
He found his people in an old-woild sleep, and 
sought to awaken and modernise them by knout 
and edict m a few years Though he largely failed 
in his impossible task, he yet accomplished inoie in 
a short life — for he died at fifty three — than any 
othei soveieign has done before oi since He found 
Russia a semi Asiatic State, but left her a first class 
Euiopean Power He found hei shut out fioin all 
seas but the Aictic Ocean He ga've hei access to 
the Baltic and the Caspian He even advanced ins 
fiontieis to the Black feea foi a time, but his crusade 
against Tuikej^ in 17^09 ended in disastei, and the 
loss of all his earliei conquests in that diiection 
Of all his social leforms, the gieatest was the aboli 
tion of the jiuida/i s;)stem foi Russian ladies He 
diagged them out of their seclusion, made them mix 
with men in salons and assemblies, made both ditss 
like couitieis, take pait in Polish and Geimau 
dances, pay some legaid to ablutions, and yet left 
them to dimk like Russians No function ended 
witlioufc a carouse and geneial intoxication Bcei 
and brandy accelerated Petci s ow n death Oui Jin 
dc buck moiality need not be shocked at such ex- 
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cesses, for up to later times our forefathers were as 
strong topers as the E,ussiaus, less bestial perhaps, 
but eveiy one of them often “ drunk as a lord.” 

Peter’s widow, Catharine I., a Livonian peasant’s Popular 
daughter taken captive in war, succeeded, iind for against 
two years bravely carried on the late Tzar’s reforms influence, 
and innovations. Her death (1727) brought hope 
to all old-school Pussians — hope and little more at 
first, for Pussia moves slowly. Pesentment at the 
exasperatmg superiority and restless energy of their 
German mentors, who had supplanted Peter’s Hutch 
and English favourites, had not yet grown into active 
hatred. And so for a time the German or reform 


party continued dominant and domineering. Their 
intolerance of the most respected abuses was pecu- 
liarly offensive to a jieople whose government had 
been for centuries one Ions; abuse. To be drao;o;ed 
upwards by compatriots might be forgiven, but to 
be bullied into civilised ways by unsympathetic 
Germans was a sin against the nation. The cry of 
“Pussia for the Pussians” went through the land. 

A palace revolution ensued. The weak Tzar was 
deposed and replaced by Elizabeth (1741-62), a 
daughter of Peter the Great. Emancipated from 
the heavy weight of their German enthralment, • 
Empress and nobility found light and leading in the 
brighter civilisation of Prance. 

The reaction against German influence culminated Effect of 
in an anti-German Franco-Pussian alliance. Under Ryoiution 
Catharine II, (1762-96) admiration for all that was Court! 
of France continued until the Pevolutionary tempest 
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The 
Court a 
view of the 
use of the 
masses. 


Project of 
1800 f r 
the iQVi 
bioo oi 
lului 


in that countiy biought Louis XVI , Maiie Antoi- 
nette, and the ccncicnne ndblessa of the land to the 
scaffold, and topsy tuivied all the old monarchical 
institutions Kussian Empiess and couitieis had 
then a lude auakening fioin then French cult To 
them the writings of Voltaire and Diderot iveie no 
longei the mspiiatious of demi gods of wisdom, but 
the emanations of fiends of disordei 

The Empi ess and her nobility held that the people 
^^ele born and lived solely for the service of then 
natural lulers, whose chief duty uas to keep the 
louei oideis servile So the landloids vveie made 
legally supreme ovei their seifs — an authouty long 
befoie exeicised in fact — and even fiee peasants 
weie sold and gifted, singly and in herds, like the 
cattle of the fields Neaily a million were dis 
tnbuted b} the Empress heiself amongst hei favoui- 
ites Seifdom was lemtioduced in Little Lussia 
and among the Don Cossacks Abioad, Cathaime’s 
policy was aggiessive and successful Poland was 
partitioned, the Crimea acquned, and Persia and 
Sweden foiced to cede teiiitoiy 

Cathaime s son and successox, Paul I (179G 1801), 
a whimsical and capiicious tyi'ant, became glamouied 
and infatuated w ith the v ictoi les and seeming oiu 
mpoteuce of Napoleon, and planned with him an 
expedition foi om expulsion fiom Indii Iho 
details were woiktd out and the fiuits of victoi^ 
di'^counted with a disiegaid foi commissaiiat and 
geogz iphicil consideiations which foiedoomed the 
attempt, had it been nndt, to disistci 
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The plan of campaign was similar to that pro- 
jected in 1878 by SkobelelF. In both it Avas 
assumed that India Avould rise avainst her Eno’lish 

O 

oppressors as soon as the deliverer should approach 
her frontiers. In both, hosts of mounted Cossacks 
were first to swarm eastAvards and clear the road 
for the trained armies Avhich AA^ere to folloAA^ In 
both, as the avalanche of horsemen SAA^ept on 
toAAmvls the Indus, the free-lances of Central Asia 
were expected to join, incited by the prospect of 
unlimited loot and rapine in Hindustan. In both, 
those irregular horsemen AA'-ere to be folloAA^ed by 
a carefully equipped army of European troops. The 
combined Franco - Kussian expeditionary force of 
1800 AA^as to amount to 70,000 men. They AAme to 
rendezvous at Astrabad, on the Persian shore of the 
Caspian, and be commanded by the French Marshal 
Massena. From Astrabad they ay ere to march in 
forty-five days, vid Herat, Farrah, and Kandahar, 
to ‘"the Upper Indus.” 

Before committing himself to such a hazardous 
adventure, Napoleon asked Paul how the troops 
Avere to be fed between the Caspian and the Indus. 
Paul replied promptly that supplies would be locally 
obtainable at each stage, as the regular caravan 
route Avould be followed. And then, to show his 
own knoAvledge of Indian history and reassure Na- 
poleon s timidity, the Tzar assured him that Nadir 
Shah had inarched the Avhole distance in 1740, and 

Avhat an Asiatic army did then, we cannot doubt 
that an army of French and Russians can do to-day.” 
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Skobeleff s is still a papev scheme. Paul L^s was 
more, for some of the Dou Cossacks actually crossed 
the Volga in March 1801, and Napoleon sent 
emissaries amongst thq Indian States inviting them 
to rise against us. Napoleon at the time still 
occupied Egypt, and we were still engaged in our 
life-and-death struggle with the French in India; 
so, but for the commissariat difficulties in the 1300 
miles between the Caspian and the Indus — obstacles 
pooh-poohed by Paul L — the invasion for which we 
are still preparing might have been pushed home, 
and the question of Sepoy versus Cossack decided 
a century or so sooner than it is now possible. The 
Don Cossacks, as we have seen, actually crossed the 
Volga on their march to India. Before the passage 
was fully effected, news reached the Cossack camp 
that Paul L had been assassinated, and that new 
political combinations in Europe were imminent. 

So began, so ended, the first European project for 
our expulsion from India by an army advancing 
through Afghanistan. The plan of campaign has 
been thought deserving of some notice, because the 
Bussophohia which had its origin in 1800, and has 
never since ceased to agitate us, has since that year 
caused us to waste upwards of 70 millions sterling 
in wars with Persia and Afghanistan, and because 
we are still discussing the possibility of a successful 
invasion of India by Ilussia, and still anticipate that 
the line of attack of the future will he that decided 
on in 1800. "We are still pertmbed by every rumour 
of Russian movement in Central Asia. Whether it 
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be Khiva, Herat, the Oxiis, Paiijdeh, the Pamirs, jii' , 
what our Indian journals call ‘‘ a filibustering raid ” 
— but the Prussians euphemiso as a scientitic re- 
connaissance ” — the Busso-Indiaii cpiestion is always 
with us. It increases the taxation of our Indian 
fellow-subjects, starves expenditure on works of in- 
ternal improvement, and diverts crores of rupees to 
the supposed defensive recpiirements of our North- 
AVestern frontier. 


AA^ith Paul I.'s assassination and the accession of ThceiVect 


his eldest .son Alexander L ( 1 801-25) the project iconic w.urf 
of a Franco - Russian invasion of India collapsed, .mdiicopic. 
Though a lover of peace, the young Tzar was 
forced to take part in the great struggle against 
Napoleon. Alarbot’s ‘Alemoirs' and Tolstoi’s ‘AA^ar 
and Peace,’ describing from oppo.site sides incidents 
in that long struggle of the nations, have recently 
appeared, and made us familiar with the minds and 
actions of the two men in whose hands, for a period 
of fifteen years, the armed manhood of Euro2:>e were 
as helpless as sheep in a slaughter-yard. 

AVhen confusion had ended with AVaterloo, and 
Napoleon’s conquerors had reconstructed the polit- 
ical map of Europe, the Tzar returned to Russia, 
and for a time sought to ameliorate the condition of 
his people, so far as amelioration was compatible 
with a 'benevolent despoti.sm. - But campaigning in 
the AA" est had enlightened the ignorance of the Rus- 
sian people. It began to dawn uj)on them that to 
live in perpetual leading-strings, starving for the 
benefit of a few drones, was not the law foreordained 
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for all men, as the Tzar, the Church, and the land- 
lords taught. Germans, Swiss, French, and Eng- 
lish were not slaves but free men, who toiled more 
for themselves than for others. Alexander I. be- 
lieved that his people had been infected with the 
revolutionary contagion. His now morbid mind 
felt what he deemed their ingratitude to him, their 
benevolent Tzar. The Holy Alliance was formed, 
its declared object the government of Christendom 
on Christian principles, its real intention the mu- 
tual insurance of existing dynasties against popular 
movements in favour of liberal institutions. 

And so the later years of Alexander I. belied the 
piomise of the earlier part of his reign. Once more 
the pendulum swung backwards. All progress, all 
reforms weie stopped, and the people were made to 
understand that their hapjiiness depended on their 
ignorance and their blind submission to the will of 
their Tzar. 
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DESPOTISM OF NICHOLAS I. — CUIMEAN WAR AND ITS CONSEQUENCES — 
ATTEMPTS AT CONSTITUTIONAL UEI'OUJIS — E.MANCTPATION OF THE 
SERFS : WHY IT FAILED— HASTY REFORMS— POLITICAL SCHOOLS IN 
RUSSIA : NIHILISTS ; PAN-SLAVISTS — RUSSO-TURKISH M'AR, 187G-7S — 
AUTOCRACY IVEAKENS RUSSIA — RETURN TO DESPOTISM — ALEXANDER 
II. ilURDERED — RUSSIA UNDER OU.IS/-JIARTIAL LAM’ — MISERY OF THE 
PEOPLE— CHURCH AND GOVEUN.MENT BRUTALISE THE PEOPLE— THE 
PEASANTRY ARE PAGANS — NUilBERS OF DISSENTERS— THE MUXIIIK — 
FORTUNATE POSITION OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA — RUSSIA CANNOT 
USE HER STRENGTH — LESSONS OF THE RUSSO-TURKISH M'ARS OP 
1853-56 AND 1876-78. 

Dubing the reign of Nicholas L (1825-55), the xichok.s 
late Tzar’s younger brother, repressive measures 
^yere continued. Intellectual and j^ohtical devel- 
opment ceased throughout the empire. Popular 
restiveiiess under the gagging ordinances of the 
Tzar now and ag-ain broke into rebellion : but 
Nicholas was merciless, and neither tolerated ideas 
of personal liberty among his own subjects nor 
amongst those of a neighbour.- A national rising 
of the Poles was extinguished with a brutal 
thoroughness which gained for the victims the 
sympathy of Europe, An insurrection in Hungaiy 
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was Similarly ciushed Nicholas, tall, stem, im- 
passive, was Tzaidoin incarnate His idea of good 
government was “ Russia for the Russians, hut my 
will ovei all ” He sought to Russianise all the 
inhabitants of his empire The ignoiant masses, 
co'ued by his commanding presence and limitless 
pierogative, veneiated him as a god He felt the 
incense of then worship, and believed himself in- 
fallible His leason became blinded Heblundeied 
into his second wai with Tuikey In his first 
(1826 29) he had easily induced France and Eng- 
land to join him in championing the cause of 
Gieece At Navaiino the Sultan’s fleet ^^as anni- 
hilated, and soon aftei Turkish resistance collapsed 
Nicholas ei.pected France and England to be as 
complacent in 1853 as they had been in 1826, and 
so he oidered his armies to occupy the Danubian 
pimcipahties To his suipiise his foimei allies 
turned against him, and protected the unspeakable 
Tuik instead of the Turk’s oppressed Chustian 
subjects 

Tiic The war began with the defeat of the Tzai’s 

war and Jlllahccn legioiis by the lagged battalions of the 
quences. Sultau That defeat a\as the precursoi of the 
Crimean ^^a^ — a wai which killed Nicholab, but 
ledeemed the credit ot Rubbia Hei defence of 
Se\astopol comerted the ignommj of the disastei 
on the Danube — niHicUd as it had been by Tuikey 
single handed — into the glory of liaMiig withstooil 
foi eighteen months, alone and un.uilLd, the aimed 
fatiength of Fiance, Englind, Tuikej, and Suduui, 
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and the malevolent noutrallty of Austria. Credit- 
able though the defence was to the anus of Russia, 
the invasion of tlie sacred soil, the beleaguering of 
the stroiiL!: citv, and tiie bombardment of the coast 
towns, was a bitter revelation of failure to 'I’zar and 
his people. Even before Ids death popidar faith in 
the wisdom of Nicholas and his .system had begain 
to liTow cold. Under the n-atheriim* wrath of the 
nation Tzar and Tchinovniks were taught humility. 
X revolution was clearly imminent, when early 
in 18oo Nicholas opportunely died, and his son 
Alexander IT. reie-ned in his stead. 

Tongues and pens ^vere now loosed. The censor- 
ship was defied ; Tchinism derided as synonymous 
with incompetence and peculation ; and the large- 
hearted and bewildered Alexander confused by a 
hundred schemes of reform, under each of which 
Eussia was to leap at one bound from her state of 
medieval backwardness to the position of leader of 
progress amongst the nations of the West. The 
crisis was acute. The Tzar met it by a series of 
concessions to the popular demands, which, whether 
wise or premature, were yet for the moment neces- 
sary for the preservation of the imjDerial system. 
He made peace with Fi’ance and Engiand. He 
took his people into his confidence, and consulted 
them how best to remedy the ills of the body 
politic. Popular expectations were high ; the 
hitherto voiceless masses were to have a share in 
their own government ; the Tchinovniks recovered 
courage and spoke with confidence of the regenera- 


Progxtf.-.'i 

cyiintitu- 
Uinwl eSuv 
unmienl. 
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tion of Russia under a constitution The contagion 
of the leform enthusiasm had no^vieached the 46 
millions of peasants who weie all, but m different 
degrees, seifs and bondsmen Of that numbei, 
roundly half weie Ciown peasants and paitially 
free ; whilst the other half belonged to piivate 
landlords and weie practically slaves The foimer 
were at once given their personal libeity, but the 
emancipation of the latter was complicated by the 
difficulty of reconciling the opposing interests of 
cultivators and landlords, and of metamorphosing 
the former into communities of laborious peasant 
proprietors By emancipation the serfs undeistood 
the free lendition to themselves of land uhich nas 
still traditionally then own In effect, about half 
the aiable land of the countiy was peipetually leased 
to them, not individually but corporately, as com- 
munes, subject to ceitain payments, dues, oi lent to 
the late landlords, and ta\es to tlie State and the 
commune 

Lmincjpa Hitlieito the pcasaiitiy had lived like the cattle 

sera in the field, without thought foi the monow, clotlied 
and fed by the masl-ers Jfu whom they uoiked Now 
they weie fiee men, each with a piopiietaiy shaie 
in the land of his commune, but eacli liable in dues 
and taxes foi a sum m loubles equivalent to about 
tluee pounds stcilmg To the muzhiVi. mind, as 
hfo was still to be made miserable by haid woik 
and heavy taxation, theio was no juactical advan- 
tage m fitedorn over sluvuy. To Ins late piopnetoi 
the change v\as equally (lisappointiug liitlitito he 
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had lived as an easy spendbhriffc amongst obedient 
serfs. Now, to o-efc a reasonable return from his re- 
diiced estate, he had to adopt the vole of practical 
farmer, till his Helds by free labour, keep exact 
accounts, and overcome prejudice and laziness by 
tact and persuasion, instead of b}^ order and the 
fear of the knout. 


The abolition of serfdom was the most beneficent why the 
measure ever undertaken and carried out in Ptussia ui nerfdoii 
for the good of the people. Unfortunatel}' the gen- 


eral impatience for reforms, and the discredit into 
which the old .S3^stem had fallen, caused the Tzar 
and his advisers to effect the change precipitately, 
instead of with the cautious deliberation such a vast 


social revolution demanded. But even had the new 


peasant proprietary been fit for freedom and its re- 
sponsibilities, they would have been crushed by the 
conditions with which the gift was weighted. Had 
wdiat we call in the Panjab progressive assessments, 
with elasticity of demand according to each season’s 
harvest, been imposed on the communes, they might 
in time have risen to their novel environment, have 
learned how rightly to prize and use their improved 
status, and how to develop their backward estates. 
But as the old proprietary insisted that they should 
be amply compensated for their losses, and the Gov- 
ernment that its taxes should be j)unctually paid in 
full, the peasantry were naturally sacrificed. To 
them the leajD from serfdom to freedom was much 
the same as release would be to a prisoner condi- 
tional on his earning an honest livelihood, though 
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still felou-maiked and weighed down by hea\y 
manacles and fetters Foiced to steal in order to 
live, he would soon be in gaol again So it has been 
vith masses of tnuzhiks Forced to boirow to pay 
dues and taves, their indebtedness has become great, 
and millions are now piactically enslaved to then 
creditors, and bound to render those \eiy personal 
seiMces from which then deliveiance from seifdom 
nas intended to fiee them 

Thus the gieat lefoim of IfiGl left both classes 
and masses discontented and antagonistic It v as 
the Biblical case of the fish and the stone o\er 
again Liberal ideas continued to spread, but e\eiy 
concession naturally increased the populai demands 
‘ LcippUit vient en manpeant,’ whethei the eateis 
be Kussian peasants or lush Nationalists In 18G6 
local self government was granted to the 

provinces, but the people \seie not fit foi the gift, 
and the measure i\as a failuie It merely vhetted 
the appetite foi furthei lefoims Itvas supposed 
to be the pieliminaiy step tovaids the establish- 
ment of Repiesentative Government But the Tzai 
had no such intention Insuirections bioke out, 
but, being isolated and unconnected, Aveie tasil} 
suppressed Ibo Poles, too, for whom the ad\aiiCLd 
m Russia professed to feel sympitli}, struck 
a blow ior freedom, but r\ere shot, Iiung, ami 
inassacied, rsitli an iiidisciiminating ciuclt} uhich 
stilt a shudder tinoughout the civihstd voild Ihe 
fict IS, tint AIe\andti II sought to leconcilt and 
e%tii promote the mcomp itiblc — autocintism ruth 
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(Icinoenitism. As uiiuicrat lu’ niaclo military service 
ol)Iiu:ator\* lor all lliissians, reorganisi-tl his armv, 
and absorbed into the emj)iiv, after successful 
campaigns, Bokhara. Khiva, and Khokaml. Such 
measures pleased the Uussians. d'erritorial ex- 
pansion aiul increased power i;-ralifv the natit)nai 
.sentiment. 


As liberal autocr.at, however, the 'IV.ar was power- 
less to restrain tu- n.'irulatc the aetiviiv of the 

O * 

various political schools which his reiorms hail 
encouraged. 'I’lu* most ardent and most .sympa- 
thetic with the. peo{)le were those suhscipiently 
misnamed Xihilist.s, patriotic hut mi.sguided en- 
tluisia.st.s, whoso aim was to democratise Uu.ssia 
in a day, ignoring the fact that change, to be 
permanent, •' broadens slowly down, from [)rece- 
dent to precedent.” !Many well-inforincMl persons, 
confounding a few extremists with the wlade party, 
believe that Nihilists are phy.sical-1'orce terrorists 
of the Glaii-na-Cael tyjie. The belief is entirely 
erroneous. The great majority of the school are 
men and women of the highest culture iu Ilussia, 
— revolutionaries or social democrats if voii will, 
but still self-sacrificing, thoughtful patriots, whose 
aspiration is the regeneration of ilussia by the 
establishment of paiiiamentaiy Government. 

Yery different to them, less visionary, less un- 
selfish, but more practicable and more successful, 
are the Pan-Slavists, whose motto is, “Prussia for 
the Prussians, and not for Tzar or his Tchiuovniks.” 
They would expel or Ilussiani.se all foreign elements, 


]? 
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whethei or Gentile, civilise the people accoid 
ing to then own ideas of Russian idiosynciasies, 
and piosecute the national cmsade against TuiLey 
until all oithodox Eastern Christians ■\^e^e fieed 
fioni the Musalmaii yoke and Russianised Their 
leaders aie astute jntoleiant patiiots, who push the 
propaganda of then school as much for then o^\n 
mateiial self interests as in furtheiance of their 
conception of the national welfaie 

It uas on mg to then clevei, pemstent, hut un 
scrupulous manipulation of popular forces that 
Alexander II, like his father, was diawii into 
war with Turkey in 1876 78 Its results, though 
seemingly less disastious for Russia than its pie 
decessor, have pioved quite as unfortunate Osten 
sibly the sole object of the war was the philau 
thiopic desire of Russia to delivei her Bulgiinn 
and Roumelian co religionists from the Tuikish 
}oke Tins was accomplished, but Russia’s leil 
and immediate aim, the assimilation and Russifica- 
tion of the two provinces was frustiated bj tlio 
\oice of Eui ope, which erected Bulgaria and Roumelia 
mto autonomous and constitutions) States Thus 
Constantinople, the goal of Russia's ambition m 
Eui ope, becomes less attainable e\erj jeai Iho 
waj IS obstiucted, if not closed foi the piesent, 
bj the mteivention of two libeitil self go\tiiimg 
nations — Roumanii and Bulgaiii — whose institu- 
tions au* dninetiically op|>oscd to those of auto 
Cl itic Russi i 

Weie tint empiio siniiliilj lutonomous, all Slw 
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peoples would doubtless be gradually drawn to- Autocracy 
gether, by natural human gravitation, into one sia'weak. 
great confederation under the hegemony of Prussia. 
Speaking selfishly, the preservation of what is called 
the balance of power — that ecpiipoise of the con- 
flicting interests of nations in Europe and Asia — 
depends on the continuance of autocratic rule, and 
the reign of ignorance and superstition in Pussia. 

AVere she free, enlightened, and autonomous, her 120 
millions — stronger than to-day through a cpiickened 
national life, and a consciousness of increased power 
— would not tolerate for another decade their rigid 
exclusion from the open sea, an exclusion hitherto 
due to the jealousy of two distant AA^estern nations. 

AVith exchequer empty, the paper rouble — the Liberal 
only currency — at 35 per cent under the silver gluda re- 
rouble, army decimated by battle and disease, and Murdetof 
the fruits of victory plucked from him at the Berlin 
Conference, Alexander II. had, in the summer of 
1878, to bear the reproaches of his people as best 
he could. They told him that he had allowed Eng- 
land, Austria, and Greece to gain territory without 
any sacrifice of life or treasure, whilst they, who had 
fought, bled, and conquered for him, had received 
nothing but the barren satisfaction of emancipating 
Bulgarians and Boumelians, who under bondage 
even had been freer, happier, and richer than their 
deliverers. Not only had those favoured peoples 
been liberated from the easy yoke of the Turk, but, 
with their own Tzar’s assent, autonomy had been 
granted as well. As after the Napoleonic wars, so 
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no'w, a foreign wai had opened the eyes of the 
Bussian peasantry to then own wretchedness. 
Why did then Tzar, oi rathei his Tchino\niks, 
hiutify and pauperise them, whilst others v^eie 
instructed, lightly tailed, and comparatively iich'^ 
The feeling of revolt against their leaders for keep- 
ing them in leading strings was general amongst 
the peasantiy, and was skilfully inflamed by both 
Pan Slavists and Nihilists !Re\olutionary discon- 
tent permeated all grades of society Once again 
in Russian history the swing of the pendulum nas 
backwards Repiessive measures r\ere adopted 
The extremists amongst the Nihilists letorted by 
murdering a few obnoMous high Tchinovniks 
Restriction was tightened into persecution The 
ne\t retoit was the muidei of the Tzar on Blaich 
31, 1881 

Uiun Just as the Phoenix Paik muideis in 1882 ahen- 

jinijns'ir atcd foi 'I tiiiie all English sympathy from Insh 

Muceissi Nationalists, and constiamed a weak Government 
to lesoit to coercion, so the Tzai's assassination in 
1881 caused a reiulsiou of educated feeling tiuougli- 
out Russia, and enabled Ins son and successoi, Alex- 
andei III , to leduce the libeities of his subjects to 
those of a State undei maitnl I iw Pie dchbeiatelj 
adopted as his ideal foim of goreniment the haul- 
and fist centraUsation system ot his giandfithti, 
Nicholib I He has biought th it system to a pci- 
ftction unfoiostui ibity ^eusngo, when lailway and 
tolegi ipluc coiiiinunicatiou woie in tliou infiinc} 
One hy one the lights and jJiiMlegcs of the jioojilo 
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have been curtailed or withdrawn, until now 
throughout the empire there is no will, no volition, 
no voice hut those of the Tzar and his St .Peters- 
burg 'rdiinovniks. 

O 

From birth to the grave tlie llussian is in sfatn 
jyupiUari. An iiupiisitorial supervision is exercised 
over his education — if any is })ermitted — his course 
of study, his choice of a {)rofession, and even his 
duties as a husband and father. Freedom of sjieech 
or of pen is permitted to no one ; all expression of 
unfavourable opinion on the acts or omissions of 
Government is rigorously repressed ; literature and 
all curricula of study are subjected to a censorship 


Th” 

mi-or.ibk*. 


which boycotts “ anti-Iiussian ” matter — that is, 
whatever is held to be inimical to the Tzar and his 
Government. To maintain the universal espionage 
necessitated by such a system, an army of informers 
is spread broadcast over the land. They unearth 
conspiracies and secret societies, and so terrorise 
the mind that articulate discontent is hardly exis- 
tent in Prussia. AVhen a man knows that for a true 
or misrepresented speech he may be exiled to Siberia, 
he is careful about what he says or writes. Under 
such a so-called paternal Government the mental 
stagnation of the people is so great that many 
millions of the peasantry really believe, as they 
are taught, that they were only created to work 
and pay taxes for the Tzar and his Tchinovniks. 
For the masses, what Pie forbids is wrong, what He 
permits is right. ' He forbids the acquisition of 
knowledge, except under leading-strings for a few ; 
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hence learning is sin He encouiages dissolute liv- 
ing and the drinking of todla, hence debauchery 
and diunkenness are vutues Yes , the Russian 
Government is opposed to the spread of tempeiance, 
because more than a thud of the oidinary impeiial 
ta'^ation is deiived fiom the e'vcise duties on alcohol 
The Go^ eminent, too, is blind to immorality and all 
lou vices, because prostituted minds concene no 
tieason 

And the Church m Holy Russia, does it not 
strive to laise the people from the shiftless, helpless 
fatalism m vhich they e\ist^ No, it, too, is 
passi\e like the people The Tzai is its supieme 
Head, and Chuich and State aie wedded partneis 
111 the voik of brutalising the minds and bodies of 
the masses The Church is at most but a humble 
associate lu the vast organisation foi e\toition 
known as the Government of Russia The piiest- 
hood have m fact little education beyond that ne 
cessaiy foi the due peifoimanc© of the rites and 
ceiemonies which in Russia make up leligion Of 
theology and holy living neither priest noi peasmt 
has any conception lo attend church regukiil} , to 
Cl OSS 01 prostiate himself befoie an Icon, to take the 
Holv Communion, to fast, to peifoim i jnlgiiiingo 
pel haps — the due obseivauco of these sums uj) the 
whole dutj of man, and sccuies salvation 'llieso 
things the ignorant do punctiliously, whilst the 
educated, the tiuly emancipated, look on v\ith con- 
temptuous appiov il Foi most ot them lehgion ol 
my kind, and then own m puticulu, is an old- 
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world superstition, only useful as a governing 
agencjL 

Pvussia is in fact still Pagan rather than Chris- 
tian. She has adopted the externals of ritualistic 
Christianity, but not its spirit. If it were not so, 
would the idolatry of Icon- worship be so universal ? 
An Icon is a half-length portrait of Christ, the 
Madonna, or a saint, and is either simple or miracle- 
Avorking. The former are made by the million, and 
are found in every house and hut throughout the 
empire ; the latter few, “ not made with hands,” 
but reAmalable at command. When a new miracle- 
working Icon is required, it is not officially recog- 
nised until its heavenly manufacture and miraculous 
powers have been duly examined and authenticated 
to the Tzar’s satisfaction. Accepted, it becomes 
forth AAuth an object of veneration and of pilgrimage. 
Such an Icon is of course a source of wealth to its 
fortunate possessor, generally a monastery. 

Happily for Russia, all Russians are not orthodox. 
Upwards of thirteen millions are dissenters, some 
rationalists, some austere Puritans, but all earnest, 
energetic, and self - improving people. Officially 
they are regarded as anti-Russian,” and as such 
persecuted. There are also a round million of 
German colonists, whose villages stand out as oases 
of self-help, amidst the thousands of melancholy 
Russian communes in which prosperity is unknown. 
It is largely the consciousness of inferiority AA^hi'ch 
makes the true Russian, Avhether Tchinovnik or 
muzhik, hate the German. 
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The Russian peasantry aie by natuie enduiing, 
obedient, and easily satisfied They ai e consequent!} 
adapted, like the races of India, foi a despotic foim 
of government Had they fallen undei a bene^ oleut 
despotism, such as that exercised foi a huiidied 
years by the East India Company m India, they 
might by now have become fitted for self go^ em- 
inent Unfortunately, since Petei the Gieat’s 
vivifying influence ceased, they have been go\eined 
by a succession of Tzais not one of vhom ^\as a 
tiue statesman and patriot The promptings of 
selfishness, empirical benevolence, or timidity, ha\e 
in turn swaged the mind and governed the actions 
of each autociat In lesult the muzhik of to day 
IS in the same state of aiiested development as he 
was when Taitai khan and native piince sweated 
him foi then mutual benefit 

The fate of the 300 million inhabitants of India 
has been moie foitunate Then own luleis v\eic, 
with the exception of Akbai (l55G-lG0o), as selfish 
as Russian Piinces oi Tzais have been, hut being 
mostly chfefs of ininiigiant foreignei s, the hold of sucli 
a lulei ovei the subject population was nevei stiong 
Htnce V illage communities and tubal groups letanicd 
cohesion and even autonom} Thus in India theio 
nevti was uiidei oui pitdtcessois ceutiahsation 
as in Russia Uiidei our admimstiation the lule 
of the East India Company v\ as a benevolent des- 
potism, kindly impaitial but jet selfish, as the tiad- 
ing objects of the Compinv dictated When the 
lule of the East India Compaiij v\ is, .iftti tin 
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Mutiny, succeeded by that of the Queen, the races 
of India received their magna charta of citizenship 
in the British empire in what is known as the 
Queen’s Proclamation. Since then the adminis- 
tration has been governed by a higher view of 
duty than previously obtained. Our aim — though 
often too precipitately and unsympathetically pushed 
— is to fit our Indian fellow-subjects for that Im- 
perial citizenship which the Proclamation of Novem- 
ber 1858 conceded to them. With that object in 
view, the education of the masses is encouraged in 
town and village with almost as much persistent 
energy as it is in England. Unfortunately, Muham- 
madans and agriculturists generally have been slow 
to appreciate the boon of knowledge offered to them, 
whilst non-agriculturists, especially the Hindu trad- 
ing classes, have valued it almost too highly. So 
successful have our efforts amongst the latter class 
been, that within the last decade we have conceded 
to towns; and to some extent to districts as well, 
a small measure of real self-government. Towns, 
districts, and even subdivisions of districts, have 
now each their self-governing corporations, of whose 
members at least two -thirds are elected. Their 
powers are of course still very restricted. Govern- 
ment decides what taxes may be imposed and what 
proportions of income shall be spent on police, 
education, conservancy, dispensaries, and the like. 
Children must learn to walk before they can run. 
In large municipalities, in which men of leisure, 
light, and leading are numerous, the measure of self- 
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government conceded is more real In them the 
city fathers manage then own affaiis, undei the 
geneial control of the District OfBcei, with, on the 
whole, commendable circumspection Afuithei step 
tow aids the beginning of constitutional govern- 
ment was taken in 1893, by the introduction into 
the Viceregal and Provincial Legislative Councils of 
a certain number of elected non official membeis 
The liberty of the piess in India — a liberty as much 
abused as it is in Ameiica — has long been e\eicised 
As newspapers abound, and no censorship evists, 
the acts of Government and its officials aie freely 
criticised As a rule, the tone of the native press 
IS hostile to Goveinment, because the propiietors 
and editors aie geneially men of education who 
ha%e failed to procuie positions undei Government, 
to which they think their abilities entitled them, 
and because in India not a single newspaper is in 
ail) wav subsidised by Government — a fact piob- 
abl) unique in the Old Woild Some think that 
in a countiy like India a fiee piess is the saiet)- 
vahe of the Go^elumeut engine In it e\ei) 
grle^allce, leal oi miaginai), is %entilated In 
India there aie belie\ed to be as )et no stciet 
societies, because thei© is no occasion for them 
II%ei\ man does and saaswhat he likes, uid iicli 
and pool — high English othcial and me in coohe — 
leceuo cqiiil justice Had Russia been is wisely 
goNcincd since the time whui, undti Pctci the 
Gil it, slio ciueigul fiom hci Asiatic isolitioii ami 
bccimt i leading 1 ictoi m Emopciu politics, she 
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would to-day be a great nation, influencing the 
world as much by her enlightenment as by her 
force of armed numbers. Instead of that, she is 
still, through bad government, but a vast inert mass 
of ignorant humanity, powerful through weight and 
solidarity alone. 

When she goes to war, she fights like an ill- Russia 


under 


trained unwieldy giant, who does not know how despotism 
to make the most of his strength. If he wins, use her 
he owes his victory, not to skill or superior courage, 


but to physical preponderance alone. A consider- 
ation of the history of Russia’s last two wars of 
aggression against moribund Turkey, and the enor- 
mous disproportion in numbers and resources be- 
tween the combatants, will demonstrate the aptness 
of the above comparison. 


In 1853-54, after ten years of careful preparation, Theies- 
Russia attacked Turkey and besieged Silistria with Russo- 
an army of 80,000 men, but was defeated and driven wars of 
back across the Danube before France or England and i 877 - 

78 

had put a soldier into the field. In 1877 Russia 


again invaded Turkey, but for the summer and 
autumn of that year was baffled and worsted on 
many bloody fields, both in Bulgaria and Armenia. 
In Europe the whole might of Russia was impotent 
from May to December to dislodge 45,000 Turks 
from the improvised defences of the oj)en town of 
Plevna. 

In Asia the military incapacity of Turkey’s pon- 
derous enemy was as real but not so conspicuous as 
in Europe. Kars fell in November, after Mukhtiar 
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Pasha with his ragged, poorly drilled, and famished 
soldiers had successfully for six months held at bay 
the army of the Caucasus, over 100,000 strong. 

In the first period of the 1853-56 war Turkey 
was encouraged by the certainty of soon receiving 
help from France and England. In the 1877-78 
struggle she had no such hope. She was unaided, 
fighting amidst a hostile population ; whereas Rus- 
sia was strengthened by alliances or understandings 
with Rouraania, Servia, Hontenegro, and Greece, 
and by the whole peasantry of Bulgaria. The Sul- 
tan’s army was I'aised from 16 million Musalman 
subjects ; the Tzar’s from bis whole Christian popu- 
lation, numbering not less than 100 millions. Turkey 
was bankrupt when war was declared against her, 
and from the beginning to the end of the campaign 
her soldiers fought without pay, without proper food 
or clothing, aud fully half of her troops had never 
been through a course of musketry, and were, in 
fact, raw peasants seized fx’om the plough, who had 
never handled a breech-loader until the fighting 
began. 

VTben we remember bow, only sixteen years ago, 
the manhood of 16 million iruhammadans, mo'stly 
xVsiatics, single-handed waged a .successful fight for 
many months against Russia and Ijer allies, and 
only succumbed in winter when exhausted fioiu 
want of food, warm clothing, and munitions ofuar, 
Englibl) Rnssopliobists, fearful alieady for tliu .sifety 
of India, ought to be ashamed of their apjxreliensions. 
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THE AFGHANS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 


BOUNDARIES OF AFGHANISTAN — MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS — THE HINDU 
KUSH THE DOMINATING FEATURE — THE PEOPLE AND THEIR MASTER 
— EXPANSION OF THE AFGHANS OR PATHANS— THEIR LANGUAGE — 
GHILZAI CONQUEST OP PERSIA — AFGHANISTAN BECOMES AN INDEPEN- 
DENT KINGDOM — ITS ONUS BOUNDARY — THE 1885-87 DEMARCATION 
— TENSION BETWEEN AMIR AND VICEROY — SUCCESS OP DURAND MIS- 
SION — SUCCESSION TO THE AMIRSHIP — THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF AF- 
GHANISTAN ; PA3IIRS WITH BADAKHSHAN, KAFIRISTAN, AND GILGIT 
AGENCY — AFGHAN TURKESTAN AND HERAT ; NORTHERN AND SOUTH- 
ERN AFGHANISTAN, 

Having acquired some knowledge of Russia, whose 
persistent advance towards India is the cause of the 
Indo-Russian Question, we pass on to Afghanistan, 
the country of rocks and stones, which has the mis- 
fortune of being now sandwiched between two great 
expanding European empmes. Broadly stated, Rus- 
sia hounds those regions on the north and north-west 
for 900 miles, the deserts of Persia and Baluchistan 
on the west and south for 800 miles, and India’s 
fringe of independent Musalman tribes, now wholly 
within our sphere of influence, on the east for 600 
miles. The Russo- Afghan and Indo-Afghan bound- 
aries will alone require examination. The others. 


Bound- 
aries and 
area of 
Afghanis- 
tan. 
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though possessing h^toiies of then own, aie un- 
likely to give use to difficulties foi an ludefiuite 
lutuie 

As above limited, the unappiopriated countiies 
lying between Kussia and India contain about 
240,000 squaie miles, an aiea loundly tvice that 
of Gieat Britain and Ireland A glance at the map 
shows that Afghanistan is a squaie block of moun- 
tainous territory with a bioad projection on hei 
north-east side lunning up into the debatable 
Pamir plateau — the so called “Roof of the "Woild," 
wheie meet oi whence ladiate the highest moun- 
tain systems of oui planet, amongst which aie tlie 
Himalayas and Hindu Kush 

The lattei mass stiikes off in a stiaight hue 
WSW foi 400 miles to a point a little noith 
of the gaps known as the Iiak and Shibai passes, 
which connect Kabul iid Bamian with Afghan Tui- 
kestan Heie the Hindu Kush continues almost 
due west under the name of Koh-i-Baba foi about 
100 miles, when it sepaiates into tAAO langes, one 
continuing westward and called the Suftcl Koli oi 
AVInte Mountains, the other, called the Siah Koh 
oi Black Alountams, lunning south-west Fiom the 
northern jiait of the Koh-i-Baba a iidge known as 
Paghmui IS tin own oil southwards, an tisteinpio* 
loiigxtion of which connects the Hindu Kush with 
the Sulim ms ot oui Noith Westeiu liontiui It is 
i gaj) in tins ndge, locally cillcd bhci Hiihan oi 
lion’s mouth, which is the highest point on the louto 
liom Kabul to Kami dm Noith of the Ii ik pii>*» 
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the Hindu Kush gradually increases in altitude 
and thickness, until it ■ becomes a gigantic tangle 
of mountains compared with which the Alps are 
pigmies. Its few passes are all over 11,500 feet 
in altitude, long, intricate, and with difficulty tra- 
versable by pack-animals in single file during the 
summer months only. South of the Irak j)ass, as 
already noted, the Hindu Kush disentangles itself 
and throws out clearly defined ridges, between which 
lie most of the river valleys of N orthern and South- 
ern Afghanistan. Thus the Hari Rud, which en- 
riches the Herat valley, flows westwards between 
the Sufed Koh and the Siah Koh. The Helmand 
and its tributaries flow southwards towards the 
Seistan lake, between the Koh-i-Baba and Pagh- 
man range, and the Kabul river eastwards from 
the north-east side of the latter. From the north- 
ern and western slopes of the Hindu Kush the whole 
drainage flows towards the Oxus. 

Thus the Hindu Kush, with its continuations the The Hin- 
Koh-i-Baba, Sufed Koh, and Siah Koh, is the dom- il'two- 
inating geographical feature of Afghanistan, the ^ograpM- 
watershed of the Oxus, Indus, and Helmand rivers of Afghan- 
with their affluents. It is also the wall of separa- 
tion between Mongolian and Afghan, and the home 
of the remnants of still independent tribes, such as 
the Kafirs of the north-east block of mountains and 
the Hazaras of the parallel chains south-west of 
Bamian. That those two peoples have hitherto — 
the Kafirs successfully and the Hazaras partially — 
repulsed all invaders, and almost maintained their 
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seclusion against the inquisitive tiaveller, is evidence 
of the great natural stiength of tv o large portions 
of the Hindu Kush system 

That bamei, then, determines both the hydro 
giaphy and the ethnography of the legions still 
intei veiling betveen the political boundaiies of 
Russia and India 

The inhabitants of those regions, Kafiristan wholly 
and Hazaia paitially excepted, have now for the 
fiist time in history a master in their piesent Amir, 
Ahdui Rahman Khan G C S I , a man who is more 
of a despot than the Tzar of Russia, typical auto 
ciat though he is With two gieat civilised em 
piles pressing hei from three sides, Afghanistan can 
neiei again relapse into her foimer normal condition 
of a congeiies of savage independent tubes, occasion 
all} oving a loose and unceitam allegiance to Slnh 
of Peisia Rulei of India oi even local Shall oi 

The piesent lacial distiibution and the domination 
of the Vfglnn tubes o\ei all tlie othus illustrate 
the lav of the expansion of the fittest Ihe tailitbt 
1 ecoi ds indicate tliat Ii am in peoples wei e settled m 
Afghanistan mitii succcssiie hoides of Scythiws 
fiom the noith swept o\ei the land foi a thoiiband 
}eais into the fouith ceiituijr of oui tia, when 'luiko 
Alongohaii iminigi itioiis begin ind continued foi 
lue bundled }tais Ihe widtl} difhised 1 ijikb ot 
to da^ aie of Iiamau stock llio Kirghiz ot the 
btcpptb and the Puims the lurkounns ot li uib 
Cibpnui, the llizaiis uid soino of tho h}briil 
Vimiks of tho P iropam U jI in i ingcs, including tliL. 
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Herat valley, and the Uzbegs of Afghan Turkestan, 
are Tiirko- and Tartar Mongolians. 

Who the Afghans are, whether of mixed origins, Origin and 
Turks, or Jews, as their own traditions and genealo- theAf- 
gies indicate and some Western ethnologists believe, lathes, 
.is not clear. They first appear in history in the 
eleventh century as a tribe inhabiting the western 
slopes of .the Suliman mountains between Ghazni 
and Baluchistan. They were early converts to 
Islam, a faith whose irruptive and subversive force 
was largely, instrumental in the Afghanisation of 
the country between the Hindu Kush and Indus. 
According to their own traditions, the pure-blood 
Afghans were the lost ten tribes of Israel, whom 
Nebuchadnezzar carried off into captivity. They 
were settled in Ghor, south-east of Herat, now part 
of the Hazara country, and were early converted 
to Islam by an Arab missionary. Subsequently they 
migrated eastwards to Zamindawar and the country 
about Kandahar. The descendants of those who 
remained there are the Abdalis or Hurranis of to- 
day. The Ghilzais, the other great Afghan tribe, 
are regarded as affiliated and not true Afghans. 

After their, conversion they gradually spread north- 
wards, absorbing or displacing all accessible tribes, 
and so amalgamating their languages into one com- 
mon speech that to-day the Afghans practically 
form one people numbering about 2|- millions. 

An attempt is sometimes made to distinguish be- Theu- 
ween true and affiliated Afghan tribes, the former 
being termed Afghans, the latter Pathans. As a 
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mattei of fact, all who speak Pashto call themselves 
Pashtuns oi Pathans , whilst outsiders, and paiticu 
larly Peisians, lefer to them as Afghans Then 
common tongue is giammatically degenerated fiom 
Sanskiit, whilst its vocabulary is composed of a 
nucleus of untraced or so called oiigmal vsords sup 
plemented by a mass of others of Sanskrit, Peisian, 
Tuikish, and Arabic origins Like Hindustani, 
Pashto appeals to be the result of the unconscious 
fusion of seveial clashing languages — the giadual 
product of necessity as the stiongest tube assimi- 
lated its weaker neighbours Since the time of 
Mahmtld of Ghazni, the first of the series of Mubam 
madan invaders of India (1001 24), Afghanistan has 
alwajs, with long intervals of confusion, had a 
so called lulei, but even during the Moghal period 
(1524 1707) no empeior held more of the country 
than the open valleys Each tribe ^\as piacticall) 
independent within its own limits, althougli to some 
extent a vassal of the Great Moghal, m whose aimns 
its ^^a^llOlS sometimes served, acqmimg lands and 
honours m Hindustan Moghal supitmic} 
nevei secuie, and even duiing its coutuiuaiice v is 
at times interrupted by the XJ/sbegs, v\bo seized the 
tians Hindu Kush comitiy, oi by the conquest of 
Kand ihar and Southern Afghaiust in by Pci'll i 
The tians boialei tribes no^\ uitbm oui pohticd 
hut beyond om actual fioutier ^\ele all along mde 
pendent 

Euly lu tho eighteenth century the git it 
confederation of tubes, u bo hid owed m unstiblo 
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alleo'iance sometimes to the Delhi Emperor and devastate 

for* 

sometimes to the Shah of Persia, threw off the Per- seven 
sian yoke, and even conquered their suzerain. They i725%2. 
were destroyers and plunderers, not rulers. They 
rioted in Persia for seven years (1725-32), in which 
time that unhappy empire was reduced from pro- 
sperity to a state of decay and desolation, signs of 
wdrich are still pitifully conspicuous. A third of her 
people perished ; her public buildings were razed ; 
her carefully irrigated champaigns converted into 
deserts ; her trees and orchards cut down. At the 
end of the seventh year of confusion and devasta- 
tion an avenger uprose, known to the world as 
Nadir Shah. He annihilated his country's Afghan 
oppressors, and as Shah of Persia incorporated 
Afghanistan itself into his dominions. 

Upon his assassination in 1747 his Afghan con- Afghauis- 
tingent, composed chiefly of Abdalis and Ghilzais, comes an 
withdrew to Kandahar, proclaimed the indepen- denTking- 
dence of their country, and elected as their king 
Ahmad Khan, a Sadozai Abdali, known in history 
as Ahmad Shah, Durrani, first Shah or King of the 
Afghans. He rapidly built up a feudal system of 
government, and by leaving to each tribe its in- 
ternal independence and directing their fighting 
energies against India, he consolidated the tribes 
who spoke the Pashto tongue into a nation. Since 
then Afghanistan has been a kingdom, often torn 
and temporarily dismembered by civil war, but 
always independent and governed by a native 
sovereign, whose power has corresponded with his 
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capacity. Of Alimad Shah’s successors only t\YO 
have achieved greatness — Dost Muhammad Khan 
(1826-63), who took the title of Amir or Com- 
mander, and Abdur Kahinan, the present Amir, his 
grandson. Before Dost Muhammad died he had 
extended his dominions over all the territories since 
recognised by Russia and England as inside the 
limits of Afghanistan. His hold over the western 
or traiis-Hindu-Kush dependencies of Kabul, now 
collectively termed Afghan Turkestan, was weak 
and uncertain. 

During the negotiations which led to the famous 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 1 873, Russia would have 
preferred for the uorth-western and northern boun- 
dary of Afghanistan the line of the Hindu Kush, 
which divides Uzbeg from Afghan nationality, but 
England insisted on that of the Oxus. That river 
had, as Sir Henry Rawlinson says, “separated 
Iran and Turun, the two ethnic divisions of the 
earlv East. It had limited the great Jloliamadaii 
satrapy of JIitwar-eu-Nahr. It had bounded the 
conque.sts of Alimad Sliali on the lii'Sfc institution ot 
an Afghan monarchy.” It was, moreover, east ot 
Khwaja Sular, the site of an Oxus ferry on the 
highroad from Bokham to Balkh, tlie furthest hue 
to which Dost 31iihammad hud ever pushed his «n- 
.stablo authorit}'. After pi'olonged negotiations, tin* 
Oxus from Khwaja Salar upward.s to its as.suincd 
source in Lake Victoria, in tlio centre of the Paaur 
region, was declared to lie the northern Ixnindary 
Afghanistan, whilst the desert “ belonging to imie- 
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pendent tribes of Turkomans ” was loosely accepted 
as the boundary on the north-west. 

The actual delimitation of the latter was carried The 1885 - 
out in 1885-87. The “ Panjdeh incident,” and the cation. . 
international squabbles preceding and following it, 
which brought Russia and England to the brink of ' 
war, and cost India a heavy expenditure in prepara- 
tions, are fresh in all recollections, and require no 
mention here. 

Although the Russo- Afghan boundary had been 
settled, that of the independent tribes occupying 
the mountains between the territories under the 
direct administration of the Government of India 
and Kabul remained undefined. None of those 
tribes had ever collectively owed even a nominal 
allegiance to either Power. Malcontent sections 
had been in the habit of maintaining an occasional 
connection with both, trying to play one ofp against 
the -other to their own protection and material 
benefit, sending deputations to the Amir, making 
specious offers of their devotion to his interests, and 
being slighted or favoured according to the policy ‘ 
of the hour. The Government of India sought to 
include all those tribes within its own political 
frontier, and had exchanged views with the Amir 
on the subject. 

Unfortunately negotiations came to a dead-lock. Tension 
There were naturally some questions upon which Amir and 
the two Governments had divergent convictions. 

By degrees a fixed idea took possession of the Amir 
that the Yiceroy wished to treat him as if he were 
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not a powerful independent sovereign, but a meie 
Indian feudatory like the Nizam of Hydrabad or the 
jSIaharaja of Kashmir. On one occasion the Yice- 
roy gave the Amir some friendly advice about the 
relentless cruelty of some incidents in his home 
policy. The Amir resented what he deemed 
an unjustifiable interference with his exercise of 
sovereign rights inside Afghanistan. Little by 
little the breach widened. We were now (1888- 
89 — 1892 93) pursuing an active forwaid policy 
from end to end of our North-Western frontier. 
We had even made a tunnel through the Kh\>aja 
Ainiau range, and established a raihsay terminus 
on its ICandahar side at New Chaman, several milts, 
it was alleged, inside the Amir’s teiritoiy, ■without 
having first obtained permission from His Highness 
We had also stored railway plant for an e.xtensioii 
to Kandahar, and one of our newspapers had, witli 
pardonable pride, boasted of our ability to lun a 
train into that city at a few weeks’ notice. Such 
remarks, and, indeed, the geneial tone of the Anglo- 
Indian press conveisant with frontier mattei's, tend- 
ed lather to increase than to diininisli tlio ollicud 
tension The Amir susjiected that Go\eninicnt 
otHcei's fieely supplied the ‘Pioneer,’ tlie jiowerful 
Allahaliad jouiiial, with iiifoimation, and iegat(K<l 
tluit jiajiei, with some show of reason, as the nn- 
olHcial mouthpiece of the Go\einment of India. 
Tlie fiiction between the two Govciniueiits wa-'' 
extieine* each considered tliat the otlier w.us m- 
teifering with tiUrts wholly within its own sole 
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sphere of influence ; each had apparently gone be- 
yond its undoubted rights — Ave in quiet furtherance 
of our neAY policy, the Amir Avith an exasperating 
parade of defiance, deliberately designed to try the 
Viceroy’s forbearance almost to breaking - point. 
The Anglo-Indian press lectured both Viceroy and 
Ainir ; the military Avorld of Upper India greAv 
jubilant. A third Avar Avith Afghanistan Avas im- 
minent ; an ultimatum had been sent ; the Amir 
Avas mad, Avas dying ; his people Avere about to rise 
against his cruel rule ,* he Avas already seeking sup- 
port, like his uncle before him, from Russia, — and all 
this time His Highness Avas continuing his retalia- 
tory policy Avith cynical indifierence to the commo- 
tion it Avas causing in Lahore, Simla, and Calcutta. 
HoAvever, Avhen a military mission, headed by Lord 
Roberts, the 1878-80 conqueror of Afghanistan, 
supported by a large escort of British soldiers, was 
publicly pressed upon His Highness, he refused the 
offer with a diplomatic courtesy which made it im- 
possible to quarrel Avith his decision. Six months 
went by, and the Amir was still at Kabul and our 
forces still in their cantonments. 

Having suppressed a rising amongst the Hazaras 
and improved in health, His Highness now, at his 
own time and through his own instrument, intimated 
his readiness to receive an unescorted Civil Mission. 
The invitation was gladly accepted. The Mission 
Avas at once despatched, spent a few pleasant and 
useful weeks in Kabul, and settled pending bound- 
ary questions to the entire satisfaction of all con- 
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cerned. The Government of India obtained a clear 
definition of its political frontier, the Amir the dis- 
tricts of Asmar and Biimal, and, what was of more 
value, an increased subsidy, whilst every officer of 
the ^Mission was decorated — including the cook : 
and well they deserved their rewards on tlie prin- 
ciple of honours for the successful. Cynical persons 
think that the Amir, by so easily gaining all he 
wanted, including the enhancement of his annual 
subsidy from 12 to 18 lakhs, and the right to import 
munitions of war without restriction, may yet show 
his gratitude by shortly attempting to e.xtract fur- 
ther concessions fi'om us. That is possible but 
unlikely, as His Highness, when not suftering from 
an attack of gout, is a sensible man, and knows that 
his country’s, his personal, and his dynastic inter- 
ests are dependent on the good offices and material 
aid of the Government of India. Ho knows, too, 
that should he break with us, we have ready to our 
hand in Sardar Ayub Khan, who defeated us at 
Maiwand in 1880, a formidable competitor for the 
Ainirship. That geutlemau, who resides at Rawal- 
pindi as the honoured guest of the Government of 
India, is a man in the prime of life, of considerable 
culture and intelligence, and a close and interested 
observer of every move made by his givat and so far 
successful rival. 

The pio.sent happy relations recently estal>llshitl 
l>etween the Governments of India ami Alglian- 
istan will presumably continue until the Aiiur <hes 
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— and Abdur Eabman, tlioiigh not yet iifty’ 
unable to walk or ride ironi gout, ;iiid has many 
enemies. 

On his death the usual strii<'’£»de over the succcs- succe.-^dioii 
sion may take place, the competitors being rrincc Amii-iiii). 
Habibulla, tlie eldest son, but oF a slave mother, an 
intelligent, kindly, but weak man ol‘ twenty-four, 

Avith an impediment in his .speech ; and Prince 
Muhammad Umar, a boy of six, the image of his 
father, possessed already of what the Amir calls 
“ the royal manner,'’ and the child of a princess of 
the blood, a lady of determined character, who has 
made herself popular with the army. Should the 
Government of India, when the time comes, strongly 
support whomsoever the Amir may designate as 
heir-apparent, and the selection prove judicious, the 
crovm will probably pass as if Afghanistan were a 
Constitutional State and not the one-man power it 
unfortunatel}^- is. In no case will it be possible for 
us to repeat our policy of 18G3-69, and keep the ring 
whilst the half-brothers or other competitors fight 
it out between themselves. Such inaction iniv-ht 

O 

induce Bussia to occupy Herat, as well as strategic 
points in Afghan Turkestan generally. She Avould 
contend, with some show of reason, that she Avas act- 
ing Avithin her right in preserving order upon her 
Turkoman frontier did we fail to do so. 

The Afghanistan of to-day, within the limits as- Delimited 
signed to her on the north and Avest by Anglo- 
Bussian agreements in 1873 and 1886, and on 
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the east through the Durand Mission in 1893, 
can be most conveniently described in foui dui 
sioiis, based on geographical and ethnic distinc- 
tions, V12 — 

I The Pamirs, Badahhshan and Kafiristan on the 
uoitii, with which it will be comenient to notice 
the teriitoiies within the juiisdiction of oui latelj 
reconstituted Gilgit agency 

II Afghan Turkestan or North- Western Afghan- 
istan, including the Herat valle}, a lOUgh and in 
a European sense mountainous countiy, easil} ac- 
cessible to Russia, and inhabited by non-Afghans 
incapable of independence, who \\ould })iefei tho 
Russian to the Afghan yoke, and, by all accounts, 
the regulated fieedom of a Biitish dependency to 
eithei 

III Northern Afghanistan^ — that is, Kabul and 
the suiiounding country foi se\enty oi eighty nnlts 
to the noi th and ^\ est, and dow n to a line di aw n 
stiaight Irom Deia Ismail Klim on the Indus to 
Heiat on the south — an intiicate netwoik of difh 
cult mountains and lateial \ alleys, tho piCftcnt 
home of the most turbulent of the fighting tubes, 
collecti> elv called Afghans oi Pathans 

IV boutluin Alghamstau — that is, Kmdiiui 
and the fuiK open and and countiy loimd it aiul 
\\estw lids to tho Pti-siaii dcstit, occupied by nu\e<l 
aiul conipaiatueU tiactable tubes Its Ixiund ints 
with Pci-si^ and Ikiluchistan aie not yet cluarly iK* 

'Tills luuio ot> tho uUuIc lucre fcuiCvblo lluu 

l*ro]><.r vr Nurtli Vfoluuutaii. 
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fined, but are of little importance, as the debatable 
country is desert. 

Some information Y-ill now be i,dven about each 

Cj 

oF these four divisions, attention beini'- confined to 
matter calculated to help the formation of an opinion 
on the questions raised in the openinn- ciiapter of 
this book. 
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I TUB TAlIins CLAlM-4 Op RCJ>SIA— VNQLO RDSSUN VQnEEMEM 01 
1873 — ^ VLOE OF THE I \Mins— D VDAKUSHAN— Iv VFIRlbT VN— OILGIT 
AQENCT AND ITS WORK— SECDRITV OF INDIA ON THL PAMlll SIDt- 
il \FQHAN TORKEsTVN 1 OLITICAL HlbTORT— THE l88o 87 ROINI) 
VR\ COMMISSION — HOW HLLD DV \FGH AMST VN — RIPE lOB SS 
NEXVTION Ur RUSSIA— IF ANNEXED, WOULD ENGLAND FIOUT ?— 
HERAT— ROSSIS DOMINANT IN NORTULRN 1 UlSIl 111 NORTULRN 
SFQHU.ISTSN ITS 8M\LL 81ZL — ITS FLOlLLa — THL OIIILZVIB — 
E\LM0\LITIE3 WITH RCSsIS IN POSSLftSION OF AFGHAN TURKLbTVN 
IS SOLTntRN AFGUVNISTAN GENERAL DLSCUtrXION —TUL DCR 
R.VNI TRIBE— THE HELlUND— SEISTVN SW VMP— ITS RECL.VM VTION— 
OIRISHK THE FCTURE RATTLE FILED CLTWELN RLsslV SND F-NG 
LAND IN INDIA 

I THE luins, BVDVKUSIIU., KAFIUISTVN, AND 
CILCIT \GENC\ 

ric Till Pamii pUteaii, the Nst-steiii oN.tension oi ciul 
i imuv ^reat Tibeta.ii higliKudb, has bteu aptK 

* The lufonmtioii conUiinetl in this ”111(1 thajtcrs )x mil x. i* 
chielly tlcrucd from rrocceUinjs iLGb., Govenimtut C,azi.ttc3 mi 1 
VdmmiBtmtue llciwrU, INrlnwcntary I’liin*, NcwajaiKr* m I 
NIioiziiio NrtK-ks, ‘The FjtiteBUiiue \L\rBook/ fncjU ihe 

kite Dr llcllcvt h writing, ind tin. btAUiiKiiU of fiiuiJs oiii i>«-r»oiul 
Cvnlultrulfil or otlK-iNt (uni»ulih»h».Hl) j*ai>*.ri» w^ro ar» i hxj 
\xCAii-c oi tin. iicU> Uitit VIM. taUvilt Iioscrmnewt tv iuiu*au od ft 
ui.iVui,j uw. of hucb jui>trv» to bubmit Uu to \ cci »onihn» 

him to j uUuh 
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described^ as ‘'a vast table-land averaging 12,000 
feet in height and 280 miles in length by 120 to 
150 miles in breadth, ringed by a rough horse- 
shoe of mountain ranges, and intersected by snow}^ 
ridges and shallow trenches that deepen westwards, 
where the streams of the Oxus descend towards 
Bokhara.” The characteristic types of landscape 
are “ tent-shaped, glacier-coated mountains, divided 
by broad easy gaps, bare heights naked of verdure 
and shorn of forests by the bitter winds and frosts, 
desolate lakes, a region where for the most part 
there is neither fuel nor fodder, an Engadine of 
Asia, with nine months’ winter and three months’ 
cold weather ; the home of the wild sheep, the 
summer haunt of a few wandering shepherds, No- 
mads’ land if not No-man’s-land.” Thus this ‘‘ half- 
way house to heaven,” as the Chinese call it, com- 
piases an area of 38,000 square miles, so absolutely 
worthless, uninhabitable, and impracticable, except 
for small and expensively equipped caravans, that 
until a few years ago none of the three empires, 
Russia, China, and India, -whose boundaries meet 
somewhere within its limits, believed in the possi- 
bility of their squabbling for the lion’s share in 
such an arctic region. 

Of the three, Russia was the first to conceive Eusski 

dd/inis 

that her exclusive possession of the Pamirs would to tiie 

-lectin 

enable her to dominate Badakhshan, turn the east- The ag- 
ern flank of the Hindu Kush, and thus open a TsTs. 

^ See ‘ A Journey aci’oss the Pamir from North to South.’ Pro- 
ceedings R.G.S., Januai’y 1892. 
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loute from the north towaids India by the Boio 
ghil pass and Chitial So mdiffeient was England 
to the whole sub]ect that m 1873, ^\hen the iioith 
ein boundaiy of Afghanistan was deteimined by 
an Anglo Russian agieement, Russia’s title to al 
most the whole Pamii region was conceded by i 
careless mistake, as we had not taken the tiouble 
to ascertain the comse of the stream whicli we 
named as delimiting A^hanistan on the side ol 
the Pamirs That boundaiy was declaied to be 
“ Badakhshan, with its dependent distiict Wakan, 
from the Sankul (Woods’ Lake) on the east to the 
junction of the Kokcha iivei with the 0\us (oi 
Panjah) on the nest, the sUeam of the Oxus thus 
foiming the northern boundaiy of tins Afghan pio 
Vince thiough its entiie e\tent ’ In oui Blue book 
the italicised woids were by oversight omitted, but 
we have accepted the text as punted aboie A 
glance at the map will show that the stream issu- 
ing fioni the Saiikul, oi Victoria Lake as oin 
cartographeis write it, flows south west foi about 
a bundled miles until joined by the Wakhansu it 
Kala Panjah, whence the united watuis coutmuo a 
south western coui’se Ibi eighty iniks more aiul 
then turn due noitli foi a hundied miles to Kih 
Womai Tint place is the point of junction with 
the Muighab, the ii\cr of Ingest \olume in tlie 
Panin'S, and ptrliaps on that giound to bo uginlt<l 
as the tiuo innii stieuu ol the Uppei 0\us. Al- 
though Russia would practic.illj acquuc tlie wiiok 
Panm pi itum bj tikmg hti stand on tlio 187 1 
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AgTeeineiit. she presses her title to more, and claims 
the whole drainau-e basins of all streams whose 

O 

waters ultimately reach the Oxns. Were her pre- 
tensions admitted, she would accpiire the Wak- 
hansu and its trilmtaries as well, and brino- her 
boundary up to the watershed of the Hindu Kush. 
Assuming that the ultimate delimitation will strictly 
follow the wording of tlie 187o Agreement — and a 
greater surrender on our side is hardly conceivable 
— ^Russia will obtain in order from nortli to south 
the major parts of the worthle.ss districts of Dar- 
waz, lioshan, and Shighnan, all at j^i’esent in the 
possession of Afghanistan, and part and jDarcel of 
the Amir’s dominions. All three lie mostly on the 
right or Pamir bank of the Oxus or Panjah stream, 
but partly also on the left bank. What little 
pasturage and cultivation there is must be in the 
alluvial valley of the river. 

Should the 1873 Ao-reemeiit be maintained, the value 

o of the 

acquisition of the Pamirs will be of small strategic Pamirs, 
advantage to Pmssia, because the Avhole region is 
practically useless for military purposes. Although 
it can never become a highroad to India, positions 
within its limits would give the possessor, if a Great 
Power, considerable political leverage against Af- 
ghanistan and India. The Anglo-llussian bound- 
ary in Asia would be practically conterminous for 
about sixty miles. The still intervening strip of 
Afghanistan, a portion of Wakhan, would only be 
about fifteen miles in breadth on that line. Estab- 
lished as Russia would be along a portion of our 
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political boidei, and pressing upon Badakhshan on 
fcivo sides, she ivould — had not the Go\ eminent 
of India forestalled hei, as will be presently e\ 
plained — be in a position to send, without attract 
mg much notice, agents ovocatcui s into that 
countiy as well as into Chitral, and compete uith 
the Amu for the allegiance of the hitheito imsub 
dued Kafirs of Ka6ristan Thus slie might, at hei 
pleasure, cause political unrest, if not actual lehel- 
lion, m those remote piovmces 

Badakhshan she has long coveted It was onl} 
m 1859 that the gieat Ainir Dost Muhamimd im- 
posed his authority o\er it, and extracted a piomise 
of tiibute fiom its lulei Previously its connection 
had been more with Bokhaia or Khokand than with 
Kabul Its potential value to Russia is obvious 
It IS a gieat wedge oi piojection of mountainous 
tcmtoiy coveung some 11 000 sqiiaie miles, and 
occupying the whole of the northern bend ot tlio 
Oxus fiom the Hindu Kush and Kafiiistin to Du- 
w 17 Its climate is geneiall} “delightful," its 
vallt}s iich and well cultivated, its nuneial wcdtli 
gieat, am\ its inhabitants, Tajiks, Tuiks, aiul AiAbi», 
imen ible to good gov einment Its Itngtl) Imin 
eibt to webt IS ibout 120 imlts, and its buulth 
fiom noith to south ibout 90 niilLs llirough it 
pissis the oiilv duect cu uan louto between Wtst- 
ei n md Centi il Asi \ — i in ittei of sm ill imjioi t met 
as the tiadt can nevci be inoie than msignihcint 
but fiom it the Hindu Kubh uul the wliolu ot 
Afgh m Tmkebtan me turned, and Chiti il with the 
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comparatively easy route thence to Jalalabad laid 
bare, both matters of grave moment for Afghanistan 
and India. However, Kiissia withdrew her claims 
to Badakbsban in 1873, and in the famous Agree- 
ment of that year, which makes the southern feeder 
of the Oxus the boundary between her dependencies 
and ours, expressly acknowledged “ Badakhshan 
with its dependent district Wakhan ” as “ fully be- 
longing to the Amir of Kabul.” 

Kafiristan is one of the few remaining mysteries Kafiristan. 
of Central Asia. It is a small self-contained block 
of probably under 7000 square miles, lying west 
of Chitral and directly south of Badakhshan. The 
rivers Chitral or Kunar, Kabul, and Panshir almost 
encircle Kafiristan. Its mountains form the head of 
the Hindu Kush system, impinging from the south 
on the Pamir plateau and dominating Badakhshan. 

Its peoples are Kafirs, idolaters, what you will, but, 
except some of the tribes to the south, not Musal- 
mans. They may number in all about 100,000,. but 
are probably diminishing. Their southern tribes 
are by degrees accepting Islam for the sake of peace, 
and gradually adopting the habits of their Musal- 
man neighbours. Kafiristan is. peculiarly interesting, 
because its tribes are supposed to be the sole sur- 
viving remnant of primitive Aryans, and are in 
possession of the only small tract in the world form- 
ing, in the midst of Muhammadan countries, an 
enclave which has never either embraced Islam or 
been successfully invaded by the followers of the 
Prophet. Most of its inhabitants are believed to 


H 
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retain to this day the same faith and the same cus- 
toms which they held in 324 B.C., when Alexander 
the Great’s Macedonians skirted their fastnesses on 
the march to the invasion of India — indeed^ some 
contend that the Kafirs be descended from 
those soldiers, or from Greek colonists who accom- 
panied or followed the army. The conquest of 
Kafiristan has been the day-dream of every Muham- 
madan from Chen<iis Khan to the present Amir of 
Kabul, but up to date the dream has never been 
realised. The independence of the country is due 
to its inaccessibility. It lies, like the Pamiis, apart 
from any great highway, and its natural stiengtli 
forbids the wasting of resources in an attempt to 
conquer its sturdy inhabitants.'^ 

Giigit Anticipating Russia’s action in the Pamirs, tlie 
Government of India has within the last few year’s 
reconstituted the Giigit Agency, annexed the adja- 
cent robber State of Kanjut, and converted .i uounual 
protectorate over Chitral into a reality. The Agent s 
charge extends along the whole southern face of the 
Pamirs for upwards of 200 miles from east to rvebh 
and has a depth southwai'ds of about 100 iiiileb. Of 
this great tract of 20,000 square miles not more 
than ten are cultivated, and not more than 100 an* 
inhabitable all the year i-ound. Thu population, 
exclusive of the garrison, may amount to one to 
the square mile, and is piebablv less. Life cciitui* 

* ‘Tnl«.a of iho Iliitilou Kuwh,* ilajor Ilijauliib, W-O 
‘‘Xolcs on iho Chugan ami Xiigltboiintig TnUi of / 

ilajor Tanner . PtuceiHhnga RG S., voL m , IsSl. 
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ill the few flat alluvial spots found in the clefts in 
the mountains, through which rush the Chitral, 
Gilgit, and Hunza streams. Both Gilgit and Ohilas 
have been strongly fortified and permanently garri- 
soned by Kashmir Imperial Service troops, sup- 
ported by detachments from our native Bengal 
army. Outposts have also been constructed along 
the Gilgit-Chitral route via Yasin and Mastuj, and 
a political officer with a military escort has been 
lately located in Chitral itself. A good road, in- 
cluding a bridge over the Indus at Bunji, has been 
made from the Kashmir valley to Gilgit, and another 
is under construction to Chilas on the Indus via the 
British district of Hazara up the Kaghan glen. The 
maintenance of a garrison, which fluctuates between 
2000 and 3000 soldiers, within the limits of the Gil- 
git Agency, is a heavy burden uj)on the small re- 
sources of Kashmh’, and adds some lakhs to the 
annual military expenditure of India. As Gilgit 
produces a bare sufficiency for its own scanty 
population, supplies for our garrisons there have 
to be sent up from India and Kashmir. To j)ro- 
vision some 3000 men — as followers have to be 
included — between June and October, the five 
months when the passes are open, using for trans- 
port purposes only coolies, mules, ponies, and bul- 
locks, themselves and their attendants, all requiring 
to be fed at each stage for from 100 to 150 miles, 
according to route followed, is an annually recurring 
•charge which amounts to several lakhs of rupees, 
Boadmaking, too, is an expensive item. 
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recognised, after long diplomatic doubt, as apper- 
taining to Kabul. Its western boundary, loosely 
described in that Agreement as the desert “ belong- 
ing to the independent tribes of Turkomans,” was 
delimited in 1885-87 by a joint Anglo-Rus’so-Afghan 
Commission. The whole tenitoiy, from the junction 
of the Kokcha with the Oxus on the north-east to 
Herat on the south-west, measures about 500 miles, 
whilst from the demarcated Turkoman frontier on 
the north-west to the watershed of the Hindu luish 
the average breadth is 200 miles. It thus com- 
prises about 100,000 square miles, or, I'oundly, two- 
fifths of political Afghanistan. The country north 
of the Sufed Koh forms part of the basin of the 
.O.xus. Except in the river valleys, it is a poor ter- 
ritory, rough and mountainous towards the Hindu 
Kush, but subsiding into undulating w'astes and 
pasture - lands towards the Turkoman desert. A 
large part of the face of the country is closely 
seamed by the buttresses or spurs of tho Hindu 
Kush, each intermediate valley supporting a small 
population, congi-egated in and around some dilapi- 
dated town or walled village formerly the centre ot 
a State or Khanate, sometimes independent and 
sometimes owing allegiance to Bokhara. ^ 

Of those Khanates the three northern and mo->t 
adjacent to tho Oxus — Biilkii, Khulm (now 'la-'-h 
Kurghau), and Kunduz — belonged in this century 
to Bokhara, until annexed by the great Amir shortly 
liefore his death in 1868. Tlio .sovereignty o\vr 
Andkhvii Shiljarghfm, Sir-i-pul, aiul .Mainiaiiu— rui“' 
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Oils towns farther west and south-west towards the 
Turkoman desert — was in dispute between Bokhara 
and Kabul, until settled by the Anglo - Eussian 
Agreement of L873 in favour of our client. It is 
worth noting here ‘that, although it is generally 
believed in England and India that both in 1873 
and in 1885-87 Kussia was unscrupulously grasping, 
and in point of fact bested us, the truth seems to 
be that on both occasions Afg-hanistan received all 
she could reasonably claim of the debatable territory. 

The 1885-87 joint Commission, memorable for the Thoisss- 
“ Panjdeh incident,” delimited the Afghan-Turkoman tation. 
boundary for 350 miles from Khwaja Salar on the 
Onus between Balkh and Bokhara, to the Zultikar 
pass, the trijunction point between Kussia, Persia, 
and Afghanistan. The line is laid through an open 
sparsely occupied desert, of little use to man except 
as an occasional pasturage. It follows no natural 
features, as hardly any exist ; and would be uniden- 
tifiable hut for the pillars set up by the Commis- 
sioners, many of which pillars have doubtless already 
disappeared. ’ The population of Afghan Turkestan, 
which may aggregate three-quarters of a million, - 
though sometimes estimated at a higher figure, is 
mostly agricultural, settled in and around decayed 
towns and villages. There are also many thou- 
sands of nomads, scattered as shepherds pastuifing' 
their flocks and herds on hill or plain according’ to 
season. The bulk of the people are of Persian 
and XJzbeg stock, but interspersed with tl^em are 
Turkomans, Mongol Hazaras, and even Hindus : 
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the latter are mostly petty traders, with shoj^s in 
the towns. 

The -vvliole ai'e easily held in subjection by sznall 
garrisons of Afghans, between which dom'nieerjug 
nationality and the people of tlie country there is no 
bond of sympathy. The Afghans are there as com 
queroi-s ; the people are merely the servants of tlieir 
alien masters. Naturally the country would prefer 
the Russian to the Afghan yoke, and would welcome 
the soldiers of the Tzar, did circumstances induce 
Russia to risk war with England and cross her 
present Rubicon. Ishuk IChan’s unsupported rebel- 
lion in 1888, organised in Balkb and !Maiinana» was 
nearly successful, althougli Russia stood throughout 
it sti'ictly and honourably neutral. Had she, in- 
stead, given the rebels the same measure of support 
— money, arms, and sympathy — as the Government 
of India bestowed upon the Amir, Ish;lk Khaji would 
have probably detached his province frozu Kabul, 
and induced Herat also to strike a blow for freedom, 
or more probably a change of master. 

So weak is the hold of the Amir on his truns- 
Hindu-Kush dependency, that should Russia at any 
time overstep the boundaiy line and occupy Bnlkh 
and Jlaiinana, we may lairly presimie tlmt the 
annexation of the whole of tlio province up to tlie 
Hindu Kusli would he peaceably accoinplislicd m a 
few weeks. Should the Afghan garrison.s resJ'^t, 
they would bo slaughtered, and driven out as at 
Paujdeh with the greatest ease. By a little tlijdo- 
macy, a liberal distribution of ix)ublcs, Uus-jla can 
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at any time foment a rebellion in the Amir’s disaf- 
ectec dependency, and can next move a couple of 
battalions as ■’ military police ” into it on the pretext 
of preventing the spread of disorder into her own 
eui ory. She is thus in a position — so far as 
- gmn lesistance alone is concerned — to annex 
her, the whole countiy between her 
lAesen xiis and Turkoman border and the Hindu 

conV' 1 T ^ would— were her action 

condoned by us-go far towards obtaining, at small 

o lerself, that ideal conterminous frontier with 
uc la which has long been one of the declared ob- 
jects of her statecraft. As General Sobolev, Chief 
xVsiatic Department at St Petersburg, has 
^mai ^ec , It is m the logic of facts that the 

natural boundary of India, should 
^01 ^ y orm the frontier of Ptussia, and that the 
Piovince of Herat should fall into PussiAs hands.” 

rear England can prevent the wiiiEucr. 

foreoSTf E dogmatic Sf* 

St ot Russia s Central Asiatic destiny. It is JTp 
leasonable to tDresume that it will become a 
cicco 7 n 2 Dh should a conjuncture favourable to its 
execution occur. When Russia makes the move, 
f certainly bluster and may ultimately 

. She would in the first jilace appeal to treaties 
nc engagements, while India would, as in 1885 , 

Piepare for war. Eventually, should Russia, after . 

^non s of diplomatic fencing, find that we were 
n earnest, and meant war with her all over the 
c , she would probably withdraw her “ military 
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police ” within her treaty frontier limits and watch 
for her next opportunity. If, on the other hand, 
she should find that England was unable or un- 
willing to go to war with her, she -would sit tight 
and recommend us to advance our frontier to hei's. 
Did we do so, many think that the Indo-Hussiau 
question would be solved in a u'ay which u’ould 
suit Russia, but would be financially exhausting for 
India. It is tlie impracticability, except at immense 
cost, of directly protecting Afghan Turkestan against 
occupation by Russia, that makes our guarantee to 
maintain the integrity of political Afghanistan such 
a serious responsibility for us. 

Our position as regards safeguarding Herat to 
Afghanistan is even more unsatisfactory. Were wo 
to follow Sir Henry Rawlinson’s advice and garrison 
Herat ourselves on behalf of the Amir, as lessees of 
the province or otherwise, the expense would bo 
intolerable for India, and the move would exas]>emto 
Russia and might precipitate the contest for e.v- 
clusive dominion — if China bo not reckoned — in 
Asia between us. The fortified town of Herat lies 
near the Persian end of the valley of the Ilari llud 
river, 350 miles west of Kabul, and only 55 miles, 
as the crow Hies, from Tut Darakht, the neaiest 
pillar on the Russo-Alghau lx)undary lino, and 170 
miles from Cljacha, tlm nearest railway station on 
tlm Trans-Caspian line. Tlie valley it.^ell nnw 
e.ist and we.st for over 200 miles, is rich aial ea’^ih’ 
irrigable, b\it, owing to misrule, is, con.‘'idering Jt** 
eapabililies, |MK)r!y cultivated and tlfmly inljabit»<l- 
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The popuJation. variously estimated at from half a 
II ion 0 a million, is largely Iranian, of the Shia 
pei.uas.o„ Parsivan or Persian-speaking. The 
majoii y 0 the inhabitants of mixed e.xtraotion are 
congiegated under the collective appellation of the 
Uahai-Aimaks. or the four tribes. There are also 
Hazara lAIongnls and others, a heterogeneous ool- 
all alien to the Afghans. Th°e master of 
eiat IS also master of the whole valley and 
acliacent tracts. Herat is the frontier town be- 
"een India and Persia, and connected by convero-- 
i«g- caravan - tracks vnth the capitals of all the 
^iiTounding countries: with Kabul through the 
Wajarajat, physically a difficult route for the Amir’s 
loops because of its mountainous character, but 
valuable from the fact that the Hazaras occui^ying it 
are subjects and peaceful ; with Balkh and Boklmra 
through Maimana ; and with Khiva through Merv. 

^ is, moreover, in direct communication with 
I'asihad, IstDahan, and Kandahar; indeed, so easy 
are all the caravan-tracks that it is credibly asserted 
hat a good whip could drive a four-in-hand from 
any one of these j^laces to Herat. Many people 
ink that, projDerly defended, the town and citadel 
would be almost impregnable, as its earthworks, 
ating from prehistoric times, and since renewed 
and strengthened by each successive conqueror, are 
colossal in height and thickness. But the fact is, 
that as a fortress it is no better than Geok Tepe. 

c make it strong, new defence-works, scientifically 
coiistiucted, would be necessary. 
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tinuation between the Kuuar and Paujkora rhei's 
separate Afghanistan from India's political frontiei 
South and south -■\\ eat the eye fails to see the 
hounds of the noithem part of the Amii s kingdom, 
for langes and \ alleys tiend in those diiections, thus 
opening up easy lateral communication between 
the capital and Kandahai Ghazni, 100 milessouth 
of Kabul, may he accepted as indicating tlie south- 
ern limit of i^orthern Ai'ghanistaii, although the 
winter settlements of some pastoial sections of the 
Ghilzai tribe extend almost to the neighbouihood 
of Kandahai Thus, at the outside, Noitheui 
Afghanistan contains 35,000 squaie miles, distii- 
buted between the basins of the upper Hehnaiid 
and Kabul livers Of the whole aiea, perhaps oiio- 
tenth may be valley — often little better tlian the 
stony beds of livers and hill toiients — whilst the 
lest IS mountain 

The population numbers fiom two to tliieo 
millions — as estimates vaiy gieatly. Pi-olxibly 
half aie Afghans or Pathans — that is, belong to 
figliting tubes whose mother - tongue is Pashto. 
The balance is made up of people of Persian stock 
— Iianuns — viz , Kazilbashes, and tho nuniei’ous 
Tajiks, botli often loosely included in tho t^rm 
Pai'sivans oi Pei sum spcakei's Tho Kuzilboshts 
<ue geneiallj' uicu of cultuie, town residents, and ot 
tradnig entciprise. Many, owing to then supeiior 
intelligence, aio employed In the Ainii’s aitilKiv 
The Tajiks aio coiiectly descendants of Arab ini- 
migi-ants inteinuuicd with women of the counlrv, 
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but ill common parlance sometimes include all Par- 
siyans. They are the best cultivators in the country, 
and entirely subservient to their Afghan masters. 

Of the Afghans, the Ghilzais, said to be of Turk- 
ish stock but nevertheless thorough Pathans, are in 
power though not in numbers the strongest tribe 
in the country. They extend from Kabul itself to 
Jalalabad and the Sufed Koh on the east, and south- 
wards to Ghazni, and even beyond for some distance 
down the Tarnak valley, which connects Ghazni 
with Kandahar. They form a confederacy of tribes, 
aggregating about a quarter of a million souls, 
without whose support or acquiescence no jBarakzai 
could reign at Kabul. They are still largely pastoral 
and nomadic. Although they have never given a 
sovereign to Kabul, they have done so to Persia. 

In 1724 they conquered that country, and dev- 
astated it for seven years. They are shepherds, 
traders, fighters, but not administrators. Their 
trading branches, congregated under the term 
Pawindahs, literally “runners” — i.e., men engaged 
in the carrying trade — are well known in Upper 
India as Niazais, Nasirs, Kharotis, and Suliman- 
khels. Many hundreds with thousands of camels 
visit India each cold weather via the Gumal route. 
They were our .chief opponents at Ahmad- Khel in 
1879. The commercial enterprise of some of their 
sections is extraordinary. Some of them have even 
visited Australia with their camels, and are said to 
have done well there. 

Were we to condone the occupation of Afghan 


The 

Ghikais. 
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tinuation between the Kunar and Panjkora mei'b 
sepal ate Afghanistan from India's political fiontiei 
South and south west the e^e fads to see tlio 
bounds of the noithern part of the Amu’s kingdom, 
for langes and valleys trend in those diiectious, thus 
opening up easy lateral communication between 
the capital and Kandahai Ghazni, 100 miles south 
of Kabul, may be accepted as indicating the south- 
ern limit of Noithein Alghamstan, although tlie 
uintei settlements of some pastoial sections of the 
Ghilzai tube extend almost to the neighbouihood 
of Kandahar Thus, at the outside, Noitliern 
Afghanistan contains 35,000 sqinie miles, distii 
buted between the basins of the uppei Hehinnd 
and Kabul ii\ers Of the whole aiei, perliaps one 
tenth may be valley — often little better than the 
stony beds of rivers and hill toirents — whilst tho 
rest is mountain 

The population numbers fiom two to tiueo 
millions — as estimates aaiy gicatly PiolxibU 
half are Afghans oi Pathans — that is, belong to 
fighting tribes whose mother - tongue is Pishto 
The balance is in ide up of fieople of Poi^si in stock 
— Ii-aniaiis — viz , Ka/ilbUhes, and tho mimti-oiw 
Tajiks, botli often looseU mcluded m the ttini 
Pai*su Ins 01 Peisnu speakers 'Iho Kazilbl^lan 
aio geiitialh men oi cultme, toun icsidt-nts, and ol 
ti idmg entupnse 3Xan>, owing to then sjiptiior 
intelligence, aio employed in tlie Anms aitdkrv 
'iho Tajikb luo conectl^ descend ints of Ard> ua 
utigi lilts inteinuuricd w ith women of the tounin. 
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but in common parlance sometimes include all Par- 
siyans. They are the best cultivators in the country, 
and entirely subservient to their Afghan masters. 

Of the Afghans, the Ghilzais, said to be of Turk- t 
ish stock but nevertheless tlK>rough Pathans. are in 
power though not in numbers the stronge>l tribe 
in the countiy. They extend from Kabul ilselt to 
Jalalabad and the Sided Koh on the east, and south- 
wards to Ghazni, and even beyond for some disiauce 
down the Tarnak valley, which connects Cduizni 
with Kandahar. They form a coidederacy ot triljes. 
aggregating about a cpiarter of a million s<»uls. 
without whose support or acipiiesceiice no Parakzai 
could reio-n at Kabul. Thev are still large! v past* u*al 
and nomadic. Although thev have never given a 
sovereign to Kabul, thev have done .so to Per.sia. 


III 1724 they concpiered that country, and dev- 
astated it for seven yeans. They are shepherds, 
traders, fighters, but not administrators. Their 
trading branches, congregated under the term 
Tawindahs, literally “runners” — /.c., men engaged 
ui the carrying trade — are well known in Upper 
India as Kiazais, Nasirs, Kharoti.s, and Bnliman- 
khels. Many hundreds with thousands of camels 
"'^isit India each cold weather via the Gumal route. 
They were our chief opponents at Ahmacl-Khel in 
1879. The commercial enterprise of some of their 
sections is extraordinary. Some of them have even 
visited Australia with their camels, and are said to 
nave done well there. 

Were we to condone the occupation of Afghan 
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Turkestan b} Russia, ue should e-ventually m all 
piobabihty ha\e to garrison Kabul, Bamiau, and 
Ghazni, thus fulfilling by ‘Uhe logic of facts" 
Russia’s aim of a conteimmous frontier, uith herself 
as the luler of all the submissue non- Afghan laces, 
and -we the piotector p), with oi without then con- 
sent, of the tuibuleut and fully aimed congeiies of 
highland trihes collecti\ely called Afghans To 
maintain our gaiiisons and keep open our lines of 
cominunicatioii uith India would be a task uliich 
uould be a seveie stiam on the lesouices of oui de- 
pendenc) We should piesumably act ^\lth the full 
consent of tlie Afghan Goveimnent of the day, but 
even so we should have for some yeais at least to 
hold oui positions as if they ^\ere in au enenn’s 
countr} The Afghans aio too patuotic, too fana- 
tical, too gieedy and need;*, to toleiate for an\ 
length of tune foreign soldieiy m theii midst as 
then fiieudly allies To gam and letain the good- 
■will of the tiibesmen, should ha%e to keep thtin 
e\ei coiiMiiccd that wo wcie tlieii mastex's, and t!us 
^^ould only bo possible by the employment of huge 
foicts and constant iigilance A disastei at tlie 
fiont oi e'en a ci edible lumoui of one at an UUe 
season oi at a time of pestilence oi sCiUxjity, uhtn 
mens minds aio unusuilly' luitable and crcduluns 
^\ouid bo the signal foi small — ambushing, 

immleung, and plundciing by paitics of anne<l nan. 
ami tile like — and thobO might t.isil} !«■ fotiKtittd 
into .V geucial using against Uh. The situ itmii li 
only' to be realised to lecoguise liow difheult i» 
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would be. Bussia within her new frontier would 
be comparatively secure at small cost, whereas we 
behind ours would be insecure, except at an ex- 
penditure which would make the continued good 
government of India impossible. Whether England 
would relieve the finances of India of some part of 
the charge is doubtful. The whole subject will be 
considered in chapters xi.-xiii. 


IV. SOUTHERN AFGHANISTAN. 

Now, leaving Kabul, and taking the road to General 
Kandahar, we cross the Sher Dehaii gap (9000 Ssoutil”^^ 
feet), descend upon Ghazni, pass our battle-field of Janistan, 
Ahmad Khul (1879), and then follow the valley of 
the Tarnak river for about 150 miles, until finally 
we reach Kandahar, which is 225 miles S.S.W. of 
Kabul, and 60 miles north-west of New Chaman, 
the Kandahar terminus of our Quetta-Peshin rail- 
way. We are now at the capital of Southern 
Afghanistan, a territory stretching from east to 
west for about 300 miles, and from north to south 
for 200 miles. Towards Herat, Ghazni, and the 
Suliman range, the country is rough, dry, and 
sterile, except in the river valleys. South of 
Kandahar towards Baluchistan it is a flat desert, 
and south-west towards the Seistaii swamp, in 
which the Helmand loses itself, it is also desert, 
except throughout the rich belt of alluvial country 
irrigated by that river. Of the 60,000 square miles 

I 
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Abdali or 
' Duntkui 


comprising Sonthem Afglmnistai^, tinee'(|uuiters 
may be described as plain and i alley, and tlie ust 
as mountain Of the formei, half may be aiable, and 
of that half probably mne tenths produce onl^ coai*so 
grass and sciub, if anything The couiiti} is gener- 
ally faiily easy foi locomotion The caiaiau route 
between Kandahai and Heiafc iid Giiishk, Fauali, 
and Sabznai, might be drnen over, so lei el and 
de^old of obstacles is it Saidai Ayub Khan, on 
his maich to Kandahar fiom Herat m 1880, hid no 
difficult} in following that route ^Mth his utillei} 
and baggage, some of which was caiiitd m cuts 
The village of Maiwand, ueai which lie dtatro}ed 
Geneial Bunows’ army, lies between Gmshk anii 
Kandahar, in the centie of the delta of the Hel* 
maud and Aigliaud\b 

Of the inhabitants of Southern Afglnmstan the 
Dunams, who me puie-hlood Afghans, .u*e Mipuma 
along the Helmand, and gent rail} thioughout the 
south and south west of the counti) Uht} who 
almost unknown in histoiy until the tune of tlaii 
famous chief Ahuiad Shah, who cii uigcd then trihd 
cognomen fiom Abdah to Diiiiaru 7 hoi .ue ‘•l*ht 
up into a nmuher of clans, of whom the Pup i!/-u hus 
the bluest blood The Sado-iiU, and Iitttrh the 
BualvAu blanch of the PopilAU clan, 1ms snect-^ 
si\el} gnen Kabul its lulei. Of the 
the kmg-giMng subsection is the Muh imm utAO*. 
wliLiice spring the famous Annr Doit MulMummd, 
w hose grandson is the pruscut Aimr -Uxhn P den m 
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Khan. The Durranis number in all under half a 
million. They are in possession of the more irrigable 
half of Southern Afghanistan, including the locally 
famous Zamindawar tract on the Hehnand, which 
is the heritage of their Alizai branch. Their rivals, 
and, individual!}^ as fighting animals, superiors, the 
Ghilzais, barely number half as many as the Dur- 
ranis. The other inhabitants of Southern AKban- 

O 

istan, including Parsivans, Tajiks, Hazaras, Aimaks, 
and miscellaneous nomads, may number a round 
million. On the whole, the people are orderly and 
easily governable, and their country is accessible, 
but backward and undeveloped. 

. Its great river, the Helmand, which sweeps in a 
shallow bed down its centre and south-westwards 
round its Baluchistan and Persian frontiers, and 
everywhere invites iirigation, is here hardly ta|)ped 
by canals. Leaving the mountains of Northern 
Afghanistan, the Helmand flows south - west for 
about 150 miles along the eastern border of the 
rich pastoral district known as Zamindawar, which 
extends for a width of forty miles westwards of the 
present course of the river. The mud fort of 
•Girishk is the southern limit of Zamindawar. Forty 
miles farther south the Arghandab, after receiving 
below Kandahar the Tarnak stream, joins the Hel- 
mand on its east bank. Thus enlarged the river 
takes a great sweep westwards, and finally 
debouches 200 miles farther on into the Seistan 
swamp. Throughout the. lower part of its course 


The Hel- 
mand, 
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the Helmaud only benefits the alluvial lauds in its 
own bed — a strip called Garmsil—which has a idtli 
of hardly three miles. 

Both Seistan and the lower Helmand weie once 
populous and well-cultivated legions, inhabited by 
peoples of Persian and mixed origins But Tamar- 
lane in the fouiteenth century destioyed the iniga- 
tion s^’stem and sacked the towns, since which time, 
owing to the absence of secuiity, and later tfie eii- 
cioachments of the domineeiing Afghans, piospeiity 
has not retuined to Seistan and its neighbourhood. 
The product of the couutiy is camels, but it might 
be corn and wane, and all tliat a good soil, abundance 
of sweet water, and a poweiful sun can cuate. 
XJndei a strong beue\olent Go\ eminent, what is now* 
a scene of incKinchoIy desohition iui''ht become <!•» a 
gaiden, and suppoit a teeming peaceful population. 
As tile Government of fiidia will piesiunably newer 
undeitake the work, it may be th.it some day a 
pin ate comjiany amU lease Seistan .ind tlio \ alley of 
the lower Helmand south of 0111*5111; fmni Shah uiul 
Amu, continue the Quett.i'Ptahm i.iilw.iy lioin Us 
jneseut teuniuus .it New Chainan i ul Kandahar and 
thence along tlio Helin.iud to Seistan, ami S4> open 
uj) that potentially splendid l)ut at pii.siut inalaii- 
uus country By bUcU an eiUei prise a Iaig»* district 
would be lesttneil to pio-^jHiiity, tlio couumixial 
company might leccixo fail di\idcmls,.uul the Imlo- 
Kusisiaii jpiestiou be |)Os.sibly gu-atly ad\.iim<l 
u.iitls a piacLful Mdiitioti. Such .i schune, umUi* 
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taken however by Government and not by a private 
company, has been advocated by Mr George Cnrzon 
as the ‘‘ cheapest and the most profitable of all the 
jDOssible suggestions for counteracting Russian men- 
ace to India by pacific and honourable means,” ^ 
Africa, within the British sphere, is being reclaimed 
by great private companies, with very doubtful 
prospects of financial success ; why then should not 
Seistan be similarly developed? Its climate, with 
drainage, would be as good as that of Mashonaland 
or the lake districts of the Dark Continent, and 
access to it would be easier. Once the railway was 
built, orderly colonists from Persia, Afghanistan, and 
the Panjab would flock into the country. Such an 
undertaking would have more elements of commer- 
cial success in it than any of those now in jDrogress, 

' as much for the regeneration of Africa as for the 
pecuniary benefit of the philanthroj^ic shareholders 
in the several companies engaged in carrying out 
the work of adding a new African empire to our 
Queen-Empress’s dominions. 

It is an accepted opinion amongst Anglo-Indians 
interested in the Indo- Russian question that the 
battle for supremacy in Asia between the two 
nations will take place “somewhere on the Hel- 
mand, probably in the vicinity of Girishk.” The 
idea is due to the belief that Russia will some day 
seize Herat, and that we, unable to eject her by 
direct attack, will, as a counter-move, occujjy Kan- 

^ Mr George Curzon’s ‘Russia in Central Asia,’ 1889, pp. 379, 380. 


Girishk 
the futui'e 
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clahar, and that as the 400 miles ^\hich -would still 
iutenene between the livals is mostl}’ deseit, their 
armies ^^ould meet wheie water and fovage aie 
abundant Those of Mr Cuizon’s way of thinking 
would hold that such a contingency would bo almost 
impossible w ere Seistau connected with India by lail 
and colonised 
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taneous than State-iegulated, until tlie lugn of 
Peter the Gieat In the \ast lone foiest-Iands of 
the north and nest natme passisel} but melltct 
ually opposed the human inuption In tho south 
and south east natuie invited VNhilst man lesisttd 
it The Steppes neie the home of independent 
nomads, who plundeied and muideied all mtiudti-s , 
hence the imczhiL piefeiied to seek a neu home m 
the inhospitable noith lather than m the ttmpLiato 
south The difticuHy was oveicome b) tho foinn- 
tion of militaiy settlements Such w is the oiigin 
of the Cossack colonies of tho Don, the Dmepti, 
and the Volga To the west and south-west Pus 
sn found inals m Poland and Sweden, tis instmc 
tutl) expansive as htiself In the ait of w u both 
of those States weie m advance of clumsv, biibuic 
Russii, until the genius of Petci tlie Gicit cieited 
i muzhiL aimy on the Western model, and eiuibkd 
him to ciusii the two Poweis w)io liul Inthcito 
loided it ovei lus jieojde 

Piom tint time tho initiitivo in all teiiitoinl 
acipusition has spuing fiom the Goveinmtnt, md 
tho people Iiave imielv obi^ed whete foinitih 
tin.} Jed Winn Petei tin* Grc it pioclunnd tint 
to bt- i mtion Kussm luubt hive access to tlu open 
sta, ho voictd tho lutlnito v igin and muitictiliU 
aspuation of his counti} The* imnndiito gculs of 
his ambition wcic tho IJdtic and tin 111 nk e 
llo onlv livid to iittam tlie ioinnr It w ih not 
until stvcntv vtti's artti his <It ith thit Citlmim* 
II. ucbnvcil tin IitUi lJul though Uus-«u is 
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mistress of the Black Sea, the Turk still stands 
sentinel at Constantinople, and, supported by the 
Western Powers, is able to close the Mediterranean 
ao-ainst her. On the land side the road to Con- 
stantinopk is now more blocked than at any iDre- 
vious iieriod m Prussia’s history. Her position, as 
territorially and in armed strength the greatest 
empn-e in the world, excluded from free access to 
any perennially open sea in Eimope owing to the 
jealousy of smaller rival nations, is intolerable and 
almost humiliating. Tenacity of purpose is one of 
the strongest characteristics of the Slav race; hence, 
no doubt, Pussia will some day achieve her legiti- 
mate ambition and become a Mediterranean Power. 

Po doubt, too, so long as the Turk retains a foothold 
ill Europe, Europe's Eastern Question will continue 

to agitate Cabinets and cause wars and i-umours of 
wars. 

Por all practical pm'poses the further extension of Russian 
Pussia in Europe, except at the cost of hazardous SSdTn 
nnd exhausting wars, is at an end— unless perhaps £? pSk- 
y directly threatening India she would so intimi- 
date England as to secure that Power’s neutrality. 
Checkmated in Europe for the time, Asia remains 
open to Pussia. In that continent she has appre- 
ensive neighbours — China, Turkey, Persia, and 
-Mghanistan — but no rival, except England in 
India, more than a hemisphere from her base. A 11 
those neighbours are at present offensively imjiotent 
^gamst Pussia, and only seek to retain what they 
®l^ill possess. China is still an unwieldy antique 
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empire struggling against her internal ilisniptivo 
forces. 

Turkey in Asia onU' exists as such because Russia 

true policj* . 

to attack mil persist iii attacking Turkey in Europe instead 

Turkey in « , . , ■* 

Asia Minor 01 coniinmg hei* Operations to the Sultan's zVsiatic 
dominions. Were Kusaia to do so, she \vquUI have a 
free hand from Europe, attain a harbour on tlio 
Hediterranean in an easy campaign, or two, and by 
the achievement precipitate the partition of.tlio 
Turkish empire or reduce it to vassalage — objects 
unattainable so long as the old policy of direct inva- 
sion in Europe is the aim of her statecraft. Tlie 
whole of Northern Persia, including Khorasan, is 
already under RussiVs domination, ripe for absovp- 
tion whenever politically advisable. As for Afghan- 
istan, it is India's only remaining bufter against 
Russia. The part it may play in tlio future, if t!jo 
two great rivals for dominion in Asia approach still 
nearer to eacli other, is an important factor in the 
problem of the Indo-Russiaii ijuestion. 

AjsUo]*ch Yes; Asia is oiieii to Rus-sia. She already j>o.s- 

Mixui-MDa! se.sscs Siberia, vast, sjmi'sely ]>opulated, and in the 
.‘'Outh rich in soil and in minerals. Though Siberia 
animallv attnicts teii.s of thou.saiul.s of hardy muzhtl: 
.settlei's, slic has room and to spare for genciMtlun.** 
to come for tlie whole surplus population ol KuiojHv 
But Itu.-vsia invite.*) no immignmts except her uun 
iKHjple. f'imi.ssia too i.s Iwing gi-Julually licoplwl i»y 
Ru-Vtiau colonists, lus the old Midiaiinnadan inhabit* 
ants prefer expalriatUui, and the ca.sy shiftlfi.-i rule 
of tile head uf their (aitli, to conttmic<l n-Idrne.- at 
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home under the persecuting strictness of their here- 
ditary enemy, the Tzar. 

Glancing all round the Russian empire, we find Eussia’sac- 
that enormous areas inside its limits are still await- in Central 
ing population, and that consequently all territorial to enable 
acquisitions, be3mnd the limits of effectual colonisa- squeeze 
tion, must he carried through with some political Uir?ugh 
object. In this latter category fall all the annexa- 
tions made in the last forty years of the quondam 
Muhammadan States now comprising Russian Turk- 
estan and Trans- Caspiana. These two governments 
contain three-quarters of a million square miles, an 
area nearty as large as that of British India, jDrac- 
tically aU acquired by conquest since the Crimean 
war. The cost of occupation involves an annual loss 
to Russia of from ten to fifteen millions of roubles, 
and is only worth the expenditure, provided that 
the position held wiU enable the Tzar, when occasion 
arises, to bring effective pressure to bear on England 
through her greatest and most vulnerable possession, 

India. As Skobeleff repeatedly insisted, ‘‘the 
Asiatic hide is not worth the tanning, unless it 
enables Russia to take seriously in hand the Eastern 
Question, — in other words, to dominate the Bos- 
phorus.” 

The PTavitation of Russia and England towards The only 

1 ” . ■ • T n land-ap- , 

each other in Central Asia dates irom the occupa- proacii 
tion of Egypt by Napoleon (1798-1801) at the be- from the 
ginning of this century. Napoleon hoped that by tiu-ough 
holding Egypt he "would thereb}^ facilitate a land istan. 
attack from the north-west upon India. The Tzar 
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Afghanistan convinced our Government, as it had 
the Tzar Paul I., that what rude Asiatics did at 
intervals between 1000 and 17G0 a.d., disciplined 
Eurojiean tioops could also accomplish at a later 
period. Ill coming to that conclusion both Tzar 
and Goveinor-Geneial failed to lealise the difleience 
in the conditions of locomotion between a Centnil 
Asian and a modem Euiopean army. The foiincr 
veie mounted men, each capable of moving, fully 
amied and lationed for a •week when nece&saiy, 
thiity 01 forty miles in a day ; wbeieas the latter, 
encumbeied by its lieavy baggage and oidnance, 
would creep along a few miles daily, and bo delayed 
for bridge or load making by every liver, mountain, 
and pass 

Wild and impracticable tliougb the piojected in- 
vasion of India was in 1800, it inaugurated a new* 
depaituie m the foieigu jiolicy of the Indian Linpiie 
— a depaituie which fiom hist to last has, by a 
seiies of wasteful missions, alliances, and wais with 
Peisia and Alghanistaii, aheady cost the Indian 
ta^pa)ers about seventy miliions steiling.* lo 


^ 1 Uc c»tuu%Vc vs u\> lUvis — 

Iscluii UiA-Oou* to anJ from l&tQ 

Urituh occu] atiou of the iaAU 1 < f KamV. 
llr»t Ws 

Icr>uuwar 

It; lu • of Sccoj I VIaUm war, l'‘73 fO • 

]u Jjml ihaJA*! » r‘ uJuvIrJ wjth tL« l»<> V^,l.*a **r« 
AU>-»aQr« to \f„hau rtfuAtr* ta) iuUm I 
Vf^hau U mUr> ik>(uiu»l04. IvsHi?, wJ jtti*ti’i i» f r 
la I '•'5 

Si tth W riUra fii-i *tcr 
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coiiiitei’act the iuduence of Friuice and safcuaiai'd 
India, }»[akoliu’s c<^stly Mission was sent to the Shah 
of Persia in 1800, and followed by others in ISOS 
and 1817-18. 


With the fall of Xa{>oleon all fear of France as 
onr rival in India passed away. Meanwhile a 
newer and R-raver danirer was helieved to have 
risen. Since Paul l.’s al)orlive }>roject. Iiussia had 
been steadily und(‘rniinin»;- the jiower of both Turkev 
and Persia. Py posing as the disinterested lil)er- 
ator of oppre.ssed but ortiiodox nationalities — a role 
twice subsecpiently j)layed by Itussia with disastrous 
consequences to herself — she for a lime cajoled our 
statesmen into forwarding her schemes of self- 
aggrandisement. As her ally we destroyed the 
Turkish tleet in the bay of Navarino in 1827. AVe 
thus left Turkey helpless against her hereditary foe, 
and prepared the way for the treaty of Adrianople 
two vears after. By meddling and muddling at 
Teheran we caused iiussia to declare Avar against 


Persia, Avliich resulted in the treaty of Turkomanchi 
(1829). By that treaty the Tzar gained some valu- 
able provinces, turned the Caspian into a Bussiaii 
lake, and destroyed the independence of Persia for 
ever. Those events, together Avith the steady ad- 
vance of Eussia into the Kirghiz steppes, and her 
thinly disguised intention of ultimately subjugating 
the Turkomans and'-tbeir supporter the Khan of 
Khiva, revived Anglo-Indian RussojAhobia. 

’ o n • r. Causes of 

The old expedient of missions and treaties of com- the fir.,t 

1 r< 1 Afghan 

merce Avas tried. The independent btates bet’-pen war. , 
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British India and the Caspian -were to be con- 
federated, consolidated, and subsidised as useful 
buffei-s against the approach of Russia. The tliree 
Khanates of Bokhara, Khiva, and Khokhaud were 
advised to unite their forces in order to pi'cvent 
their separate extinction. The Tzar’s counter-stroke 
■was to instigate the Shah of Persia, now Russia’s 
involuntary ally, to revive his claim to Herat. Su])- 
ported by the presence of the Russian ambassador 
to his Court, the Shah invested the coveted forties^, 
but soon raised the siege and retreated in disoider. 
That event deprived the Government of India of 
further pretext for active inteiTerenco in the alfaiw 
of Afghanistan. Unfortunately for India, the then 
Governor-General was Lord Auckland, a weak and 
inexperienced man, who owed bis a2>poIntincnfc to 
the exigencies of party politics. He was entirely in 
the hands of an ambitious Simla ring of intereated 
Russophobists, who used him to forward wl»at they 
called *' tlie gie.at game” in Central Asia. Tlie 
Herat piece having failed, they ilecided on a cliange 
of programme. India, it was held, was still in 
danger from the machinations of Russia. The seizure 
of Pe.shawav by the Sikhs had reasonably though im- 
j)0teiitlv incensed the Amiragiiinst that peoj)le. 'll»e 
Sikhs were our allies: might not the Afghan Amir 
obtain aid from Russia in order to recover Ins 
pivjviuce ? Had he not sliowa his aiulacious inde* 
pendeiice by receiving a Russian ambvLv-uiIor ami 
negotiating a tiv.ity with him/ It was tbeieloio 
advis;d)lo to substitute a subservient f w a jw».%dhly 
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hostile ruler. The thought of being handed down 
in history as a king-maker glamoured Lord Auck- 
land’s better judgment. He readily consented to 
dethrone Host Muhammad, the able and popular 
Amir, and replace him by a gentlemanly dreamer 
and ex-Shah of Afghanistan named Shah Shujah, 
then a discredited refuo-ee in British territory. 

O 4/ 

And so, ill furtherance of the “ great game,” with 
a view to “ the establishment of a strong, friendly, 
and independent Power in Afghanistan, as a per- 
manent barrier ao-ainst schemes of ao-o-ression on 

o oo 

our North-West frontier,”^ we invaded Afghanistan 
(1838), deposed its great Amir, set up our own 
puppet, attempted to di’agoon his subjects into 
obedience to him, raised consequently the country 
against ourselves, and finally evacuated it (1842), 
losing our army in the retreat. The massacre of 
that army was a just retribution for the iniquity of 
our intervention, but was due rather to the fatuous 
imbecility of its general-in-chief than to any bravery 
in action displayed by the Afghans. To redeem our 
honour we now hurried an avenging army to Kabul, 
and having blown up its bazaar — a j)etty revenge — 
hastily withdrew from a country which we should 
never have entered. The “ great game ” thus cost 
us an army, fifteen millions sterling in money, and 
destroyed both our prestige and our good name 
throughout Central Asia. 

To rehabilitate ourselves before India, and sain a 
nearer base against Russia, we next picked a quarrel 

1 Lord Auckland’s proclamation, October 1, 1838. 
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with the unoffending Amirs of Sindh, and annexed 
their country (1343), an infamous proceeding laconi- 
cally expressed in Sir Charles Napier’s epigram- 
matic summing up, “I have Sindh” (sinned). 

We had meanwhile released Dost ifuhammad, 
who quietly assumed the Amirship as if the pieced- 
ing four years of anarchy had never occurred. No 
great English territorial magnate returning from 
a prolonged Eastern tour could have met with a 
better reception from his tenantry than did tlie 
Amir from his turbulent subjects. For some \'ea!-s 
he only ruled over Northern Afghanistan — that is, 
over Kabul and the surrounding districts as far us 
Kafiristan, the Hindu KusIj, and Glia;:ni, in all not 
more than 35,000 square miles. His hrothem ruled 
at Kandahar, All the territory beyond the Hirtdti 
Kush, now politically included in Afghanistan, was 
practically independent or oued an' uncertain alle- 
giance to Bokhara. Do.st jMulianimnd’s 
bv us had taught him, what bitter oxj)erience suh- 
sequentl}' brought home to his son and succev’sta', 
Slier Ali, that tho less his intorcoui-so with tlio 
rulei*s of India tho greater would ho his in<lt'* 
pendonco in Afghanistan. For soven yeais after 
his restoKition wo left him and his country soNercIv 
alone. The events uf 1338-1- had disciedilitl the 
forward policy of the U«?>sopliol>o hcliool ; meico'ci', 
war with the Sihh>, our late allies, fov the .■'OMf- 
figjity (jf tljo Fanjab, >\as incieasingly immintnt. 
We (uid neither men, money, nor leisure fvrtjUt.iul 
adventure.s. The Amir, who fuiv.s;iw the inevtlahh’ 
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contest, and feared its result for liis OAvn country, 
did iiis best to preserve the Panjab as neutral 
territory betAveen bis kingdom and the expanding 
boundaries of the insatiable English. When the 
Avar broke out he sent 2000 Afghan horse to help 
the Sikhs, but from Avant of discipline they AA’-ere of 
little use. The Sikhs Avere finally crushed at the 
battle of Gujrat (1849) and the Panjab annexed. 

The Amir uoav sought to interpose the independent 
tribes alono; our ucaa^ North-Western frontier as 
buffers betAveen himself and us. 

His policy Avas similar to that Avhich has actuated Om-buffei 
us since 1800, in consequence of the Pussian advance agabist^us 
toAvards India. The buffer, or neutral-zone system 
adopted by Dost Muhammad against us, and by us 
against Pussia, is, some think, a deA’ice of Aveakness 
ao’ainst streiiP’th. The Avidth of the zone diminishes 

o o 

Av^ith each forAvard move of the more aggressive, and, 
as such, presumably stronger PoAver, and at each 
stage of contraction the day Avhen the stationary 
PoAver must fight or yield comes nearer. We had, 
hoAvever, no real intention of making any further ■ 
advance AvestAvards, having our hands full Avith 
the Avork of organising the administration of our 
new acquisition. The belt of sterile mountains 
beyond our actual frontier, therefore, remained a 
terra incognita for us, much to the gratification 
-of the Amir, Avho often unsuccessfully instigated 
the needy fanatical hillmen to give trouble to their 
.new Faringhi Kdjir neighbours in the plains. 
Whenever those highlanders forayed our rich Ioav- 
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lands, we retaliated by crop burning counter raids, or 
excluding the offending tube fiom intei course with 
our people, a punishment sometimes slowly efilctual 
when equivalent to one of gradual stai\ation 
AVhilst we were occupied with the administntion 
of our last conquest m India, the Tzar, Nicholas I , 
plunged into a new war with Turke}, and oui 
Home Government into what is known as the 
Crimean war As m 1837, Russia again incited 
the Shah of Peisia to levive his claim to Hcrit, 
md e\en to Kandahar By this astute ino\e the 
Tzai s ministeis calculated that they would iiuohe 
us in large expendituie, and reduce oui eJkctiM- 
stiength against their inastei The polic) sue 
ceeded But it also forced the Amn fioin Ins 
position of isolation luduccd Inm to dl} hmistlf 
w ith us and c^iused us to dec) iru w u ag unst 
Peisiu as tliat Powei had seized Ileiit Ihc w ir 
was shoit and ingloiious foi Peisia Vimost with 
out a fight she agited to evacuito Hti it md ic 
uouiice all futuio cliini to suzci imt\ oicr ihiit 
01 Kiiidaliii Russia however hid bUtCi-cdtd in 
tfUcting hei object Sho hid piuiLiitcd us fioiu 
stndiijg tioops sciviug in India to the 111 ick K i 
theatic of wu, hid cuisul us ht.i\\ e\pt.iuhlui« 
and iud fatill fiirthci wciki.ned Ptrsii, and 
the Sh ih to git ittr dtptndtnce th m iirtviou-iK < u 
hti>clf, ind dl this b) the t\ti(.isc of i httlo tiu q* 
dtplonno IhiNsM w is, howtvLi, in no 
t iko iiirthtr ul\ uiti^t of the situitioii in Ciutrd 
Vsi i 
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The Crinieau war laid Ibrtuualely e.xliaiisied her 
for a time, and during the hsepoy j\[utiny of 1857-58 
she was unable to make use of the unique oppor- 
tunitv which it afforded her of a further advance to- 
wards India. Had her frontier been then what it is 
to-day, she might liave anncxetl Herat, or the whole 
of Afghan 'furkestan up to the Hindu Kush, witli- 
out the risk of more than an ineffectual diplomatic 
protest from England. The Afghans are foreigners 
in military occupation of those countries, and will 
be unable to offer anv stubborn resistance auninst 
their seizure b}* Itussia, whenever that Power thinks 
the time 2>topitious for pushing her frontier a little 
nearer India. Disturbances in some part of our 
empire, or a weak Government in England, will 
presumably sooner or later give her that oppor- 
tunity. However, in 1857-58 Itussia was herself 
weak, and had not then completed the conquest 
of the Caucasus. Even before she had partially 
recovered from the paralysis of offensive energy 
and the disorganisation Avhich followed the fall of 
Sevastopol, she determined to finally crush the 
Circassians. 

Their subjugation had been undertaken about 
thirty years previously, and the work had pro- 
ceeded slowly but steadily, until in 1834 a sort of 
Malidi named Shamyl (Samuel) united the clans of 
Daghestan in a holy war against their infidel op- 
pressor. For twenty years these poorly armed 
highlanders had defied all the clumsy efibrts of 
Bussia to destroy them. After the Crimean war 
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150,000 troops ■v\ere employed against tliein. ^Vith 
the capture of their piophet-chief in 1850, all fuither 
resistance ended. By the time that the Cauc.\sus 
iiad been conquered — a piocess hastened gieatly by 
the uithdraual of many of its people into Tuikish 
teiritoiy — Russia had sufficiently reco\exed from 
the effects of the Crimean war to enable her to 
resume energetical!}- her opeiations in Central 
Asia 

Our non The Sepov Mutiny had been suppiesscd, but its 
tioni)oiic\ consequences xemained— disoideied nuances, polit- 
STa^rco ical uniest, and a geneial uant of confidence. It 
Central ^^as clear that the leoiganisation of our Imliau 
iVoo t?™ administiation would occupy us for some time, and 
that England, stdl impiessed by our ,i\.fghaii dis,uiter 
of 1842, uould indoise a non-intenention policy, 
afteiuaids so consistently chamjiioned by Loid 
Lau lence, the “Jan Larans Sahib of the Panj d>, 
%\ho uas the thud Viccioy of India fiom lSfi8 to 
t8G9 England’s difficulty nmst aU\ayi> be Uu‘''’ias 
opportunity, fleie then was a fa\ourabIe conjunc- 
tuie foi action — India cmban.is^ed, Engl.and in* 
diffeient Bus&ia grasped the situation .ind took 
full ad\antage of it Between 18G0 and ISGU hlie 
o\enan and annexed moit of the countru'* now 
called Uussian Tuikcstau. iJuiing tln^e 'u' 

had, in pui-suance of our non-mtei^eutiou jhiUc), 
left Afghanistan ‘•oxcicly alone ’llio gi»-at Aniif. 
iJo'^t Muh.uiimad Khan, liad dhd in laG.I, otil} 
ton div\s aftei he liad ieco\ecvd Herat and 
Mistuli and WcsUiti Afghanistan iintiii* his rule. 
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He had done what he could to .scciu’c the peaceable 
.succession ot‘ Sher Ali, his third and most capable 
son. Lord Canniin'-had in 1858 torniallv recoo-nised 

o * o 

Sher Ali as heir-a})parentj hut had declined to com- 
mit the Government to a promise of giviiiL;; him 
material .support in tlie proh.ahle event of a contested 
succe.ssion, d'hat decision embittered the last years 


of Dost ?kLuhammad’s life against us. Ide had stood 
our friend throULrhout the dark da vs of the iMutinv. 
and all he asked in return was tliat at his death a 
few lakhs of rupees and .some thoirsands of rilles 
should he given to his .selected heir. That .small 
recpiest had been refused. And so the great Amir 
died a few da vs after ho had consolidated his king- 


doni by the recoiupiest of Herat. 

Sher Ali at once notified liis succe.ssion to the 
Government of India, and .solicited a supidy of arms 
and money. xVfter a delay of some months a cold 
official acknowledgment of his letters was sent to 
him, coupled with the intimation that no help could 
be given to him — he and his brothers must fight out 
the quarrel themselves : the best man would be re- 
cognised as do, facto ruler of Afghanistan or part of 
it, as the case might be. Thus instigated, the great 
Amir’s sons threw themselves into the struggle, the 
Government of India metaphorically keeping the 
ring, and occasionally encouraging one or other 
competitor with a friendly letter. Such was the 
policy of “ masterly inactivity” steadily pursued by 
Lord Lawrence during his Viceroyalty. All that 
can be said in its favour is, that it cost India noth- 
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ing, and thus saved us some expeiiditm-e at a time 
uhen money «-as scarce, whereas tiie old '•mis- 
chievous activity ” of the forward school had lost us 
our honour, our piestige, and many uiillions_sterliiig. 
Tor live yeais Dost Muhaimuad’s sons contended for 
the Amirship. At the end of that time Sher -Vli 
emerged victorious, Amir of Afghanistan — a fact at 
once acknowledged bj' the Government of India, 
ciuagoof The long-del.ayed lecogiiitiou h.ul been hastened 
by a change of policy due to a ievi\.il of Russo- 
ItuSalit'ii 2)iiobia in England and India, and the cogency ol’ 
the aigumeuts against uon-inteilereuce uigetl by 
Sir Henry RawUnson and others. Our htatchinen 
isherAh. suddenly been awakened fiom tlicjr self-coin* 
placency by the discovery that ululst they had 
blejit, Kussia had pushed ibiwaul her fiontier to tlio 
Oxus. In such a position the new Amir naturally 
• hesitated whether he should come to term's uitli 
Kussia or seek an olleiisive .mil defensive alliance 
against her with England. He dieaded Kus.'ji.x, but 
distrusted us, as well he niiglit. Hu lemcndioied 
how in iSj", in the hour of India’s nee<l, his fitlar 
h.ul restrained his peojde and their coinpatiiots cm 
our fiontier fruin .ittfiiijiting to lecoiujuer Ptsh.vaar 
;md fiojn attacking oui attenu.ited g.iuiMms .ill 
down our Trans-Indus stiip of teiritoiy. In letmn 
for that seivice wo hail, in his hour of need, iifu'<d 
him money or aims, h.id leK him for live vt.ii''» 
fiom to ISUS. to tight it out with his hrolliu^. 

.md linallv. wlieii he had. unaided, iiojur^l h*i 
kingdom, h.id •■elti**lily .icknowlcdgid lum as Aimr, 
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because he was rulei’ of Aiglumistuii, and powerful 
for olfeiice should he prefer a liussiaii to an English 
alliance. On the whole, he decided to try the lat- 
ter : the new A icerov luig'ht have a more imperial 
mind than either of his ])redfce.'^s()rs. 'I'ho re.solve 
taken, he lelt Kabul in the .spring of 1 8Gt), and jour- 
neved frmu IVsluiwar by carriage dak 450 miles 
into Intlia to bmballa. I’hen; he met Lord Alavo, 
and pro})used an olfensive aiul dfiensive alliance tn 
him. Instead of being' guaranteed the integrity <'f 
his kingtlom against Ilussiaii aggression in clear and 
unmistakable terms, he was merely promised con- 
ditional hel[» in money and arms, ‘‘as circumstance.s 
would .seem to retpiire.’’ Such temporising con- 
vinced him that we too (‘ither ieured llu.ssia, or had 
come to .secrtit terms with iier, and would join her 
at a .suitable time in partitioning his kingdom He 
returned to Kabul a suspiciou.s and di.sappointed 
man. 

In 1873, when Uu.ssia took Khiva, hi.s alarm once sherAii, 
more induced him to appeal to its. He again and lielt nlTke.^ 
again besought the then A'iceroy (Lord Northbrook) 
to give him some guarantee of the integrity ot his 
kingdom. He was told, in effect, that such a pro- 
posal could only be considered were he to renounce 
his independence and accept the position of a feuda- 
tory like Ka.shmir or Hyderabad. In wrath and 
despair he now turned wholly to liussia, with whom 
he had already been occasionally exchanging friendly 
messages. The Tzar, at least, knew his own mind, 
and had the power and will to protect Afghanistan 
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until he should see fit to ‘innev ifc Russia met hi^ 
lenewed advances \Mth satisfictoi], answers, sNm 
pathised with his gne\auces, and skilfully fomented 
his sense of bitterness against us She was hei 
self at the tune slowly diiftmg mto a new w u with 
TuiLe) , hence m e\ei} case it was wisdom to delude 
the now ciedulous Amu witii promises of htl]) and 
so commit him to an act of hostility against us 
Piomises cost neither men noi mone^ luice 
before the} had hi ought about a wu to Indus 
loss and Russia s gam, and all it the puce of a 
few empt} woids So a Russian Mission was sent 
to Kabul, and a tieit^ of alliance uiangtd, m 
consequence of which the Amu defied us ilu 
Tzai w IS lus fuend and piotector now, not the 
Ugbaji shitt} selfish English Indu at once jncjuied loi 
is^Vlo When it became appaient m Engluid tint 

tlu Disi ich Cabinet intended to foico i w ii oi 
submission on tho Amu, the litc Loid Lawrence, 
supported b\ othu le idtiu ol public opinion, eiidt v'* 
omed to louse tho iiitiou to v sense ot tlio injustice 
ind ustlcssmss of lepeitiug tho ISJS uiintiU 1» 

V stues of Ulteis to tho ‘ limes' published m 
Octobei md Isoeuubei 187S I oril Riwrence mi 
ploud his coiinti\ men to mtei]>ose betweui lla 
CioMiumeiit and then deteimui ition With «.h 
picMsiou ol the' issue, he w lined the h itioti ll> it 
the onK lesuUs of i w 11 would lx* »n tiuruu '* 
expeiuhtuio and lUg’icNoi \fghmbiU i^aistu'e 
Oui peojjlt huwtvti wen. iiuhthunt it " i** 
all ill (oi Imlu to settle* In h i n“t Iiulind uitdi 
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have to pay the cost of the adventure. So Afghan- 
istan was invaded as in 1838, and the ill-starred 
Amir, Sher Ali, forced to flee from his capital, as 
his father liad done before him. Disappointed in 
his expectations of aid from Russia, he soon after 
died in exile, cursino; his o’reat neio-hhours for 
again destroying his kingdom. England he exe- 
crated for the weak shiftiness of her policy, Russia 
he must almost have admired for her splendid 
mendacity. Upon his death his son Yakub Khan 
was proclaimed Amir, We had no quarrel with 
him, and were as anxious to evacuate his country 
as he to expedite our departure. 

A treaty was hastily arranged and signed at 
Gandamak, by which we obtained the newly dis- 
covered scientific frontier.” Our forces were now 
rapidly withdrawn. Both treaty and evacuation 
were hurried through to suit party exigencies in 
England. The Radicals were in Opposition ; hence, 
the conduct of foreign affairs being still to some 
extent a party question, they condemned whatever 
the Conservatives did or attemjjted to do. The Op- 
position had, consequent!}'', and perhaps also from 
honest conviction as well, opposed the Afghan war, 
and the advance of the Indian frontier to its “ scien- 
tific” limit. Elections for a new Parliament were 
impending. The Conservatives believed that unless 
the wisdom of their Afghan policy was at once 
made plain to the constituencies, their opponents 
might obtain an easy victory at the polls. It was 
■necessary, therefore, that the party in power should 
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until lie should see fit to annex it Russia met Ins 
leneued advances with satisfactoi^ answers, s\m 
jiathised with his giievances, and skilfully fomented 
lus sense of bitterness ag-nnst us Slie was hei- 
self at the time slowly diifting into a new w n witli 
Tuike} , hence in evei_j case it was wisdom to dthulo 
the now ciedulous Amu with promises of help, and 
so commit him to an act of hostility against us 
Piomises cost neithei men noi mone_) Twice 
befoie they had hi ought about a wai to Indu’s 
loss and Russia s gam, and all it the pi ice of a 
few emptv woids So a Russian Mission w is 
to Kabul, and a tie it) of illiuico iiTvnged, in 
consequence of which tlie Ainiz defied us Die 
Tzai was his friend and protectoi now, not tlie 
Afghao shift) selfish English Imhi at once piqiucd toi 

iS/Vso " ^Vh^.n it became appaient in Englind ihit 

the Disiath Cibinet intended to foico i wai or 
sulmiission on the Amu, the lito Loid Eiwienct, 
suppoited hv othci h idus of public opinion, tndi u* 
ouitd to louse tlio nitioiito u sense of tlie injiistnx 
uid u^elcssm ss of icpcatiiig tlie 1SJ3 nnstakt In 
i aciics of Wtteib to the ‘ Linus ’ pubhslutl m 
Octobu ind Novtiubti IB78 I oiil I«iwii.m.<- nn 
])loud lus counti)mcu to inltipose Ixtwccu tfe 
Ciovmunent uid thiu dtltrmin ition W itii iKn* 
picvisioii of tlie issm., he wmiud tlie nation 
the ouI\ n-sult** of i wu would Ih.* ut ttioniioU'* 

( \ptn(htmo and i hg-icv of Atgb ut liat» a„ uii'-t u-' 
Dm |koj)1l inmtvii wtio indilb u nt il w ti ui 
itl ui foi IiulutoHtttU Indii not 1 n„'I uid dt 
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have to pay the cost of the adventure. So Afghan- 
istan was invaded as in 1838, and the ill-starred 
Amir, Sher Ali, forced to flee from his capital, as 
his father had done before him. Disappointed in 
his expectations of aid from Dussia, he soon after 
died in exile, cursing his great neighbours for 
again destroying his kingdom. England he exe- 
crated for the weak shiftiness of her policy, Russia 
he must almost have admired for her splendid 
mendacity. Upon his death his son Yakub Khan 
was proclaimed Amir. We had no quarrel with 
him, and were as anxious to evacuate his country 
as he to expedite our departure. 

A treaty was hastily arranged and signed at Treaty 
Gandamak, by which we obtained the newly dis- concluded 
covered “ scientific frontier.” Our forces were now catl^on- 
rapidly withdrawn. Both treaty and evacuation pSy It 
were hurried through to suit party exigencies in 
England. The Radicals were in Opposition ; hence, 
the conduct of foreign afifairs being still to some 
extent a party question, they condemned whatever 
the Conservatives did or attemjDted to do. The 0 ]d- 
l)osition had, consequently, and perhaps also from 
honest conviction as well, opposed the Afghan war, 
and the advance of the Indian frontier to its “ scien- 
tific” limit. Elections for a new Parliament were 
impending. The Conservatives believed that unless 
the wisdom of their Afghan policy was at once 
made plain to the constituencies, their opponents 
might obtain an easy victory at the poUs. It was 
necessary, therefore, that the party in power should 
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be able to go to the couuti^^ ^\itU the anuounce- 
ment that Afghanistan was now strong and coii' 
tented under an Anni, who was for the hist tnno 
m histoiy guided in all matters of e\teinal policy 
by the advice of a lesident Englisli Enio}’. Loixl 
L} tton 1 esponded to the call of Ins part^ -chielb w ith 
alaciity, and decided to caii) out the piograimne 
laid down foi him at once He selected the ill- 
fated Cavagnaii for the post of honour and dangt-i 
at Kabul, and wished linn to stait witliout dela) 
Both Amu and Eu\o^- elect demiiucd: the 
Afghans would lesent the presence of an English- 
man at Kabul, the late wai Iiad lOUScd tlnii 
fanaticism against us, the countiy was still div 
tuibed, the lule of the new Amu still weak, let 
the execution of the Viceioy’s will bo defeTied for 
si\ months, by winch time things would bo inou* 
settled Loid Lytton would not listen to leason, 
he knew the usk, but foi the sake of Ins ]>aity 
deteiinined to luu it , aftei all, the chance •» weu* ui 
luNoui of success, the Alglniiis luid foiineily tieatetl 
Biunes and other Enghshintn ,is honoured gut^ts, 
the Amu and his sulytcU know tint tlie jH.i'bo/i oJ 
an Ejino^ was Kicienl, the\ wuuld at h u>t 
C'i\agniu as the acei*e(lite<l upiesi ntatiee* ct 
land, Ins abilitv and liKi.ihty wuuht ■'enin een\«ft 
Uspeet mto esteem Ami so Casignitl and In'* 
tseojt wtie* sent to then denan Fui a teW wieK"* 
all went well, tlie* Coiiseieatue* pre-i wasjubdial, 
and eoeil old riimtier Uiheels U^'in to -^au lla' 
tl Illy tehgiauis in the L*ihoie* pij«.i with ' 
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boding of disaster than before: after all, things 
might go well, and if they did, why, Cavagnari 
would rise above his reputation. As a Trans-Indus 
Deputy Commissioner he had never been a year in 
a district without having a frontier row, but as 
England’s responsible representative at Kabul, the 
impetuous fearlessness of his nature might have 
been sobered into strong tactful prudence ; so “ All 
is well was the daily report, with a changeless and 
curt iteration which was itself suspicious ; if all was 
well, why was news so meagre ? Then came a day 
or two of silence, and then — the night ! Envoy, 
staff, and escort had been massacred in an emeute, 

Amir and his officers looking helplessly on. 

Then once more aU was hurry and flurry in the Abdur 
Eanjab. An avenging army was pushed on to 
Kabul, the Amir deported to India, the onset 
the fanatical tribes rej)ulsed. Burrows destroyed at 
Maiwand by Ayub Khan, the youthful conqueror 
soon afterwards defeated at Kandahar, and finally 
Abdur Bahman, the refugee pensioner of Russia, 
eldest grandson of the gveat Amir Dost Muham- 
mad, hivited by us to Kabul, put on the throne, 
arms and stores handed over to him — after which, 
for the third time in forty years, Afghanistan was 
evacuated. 

In Opposition the Radicals, as already stated, TheEadi- 
eondemned the Afghan policy of then* rivals. In verse the 
power they reversed it, withdrew from Kandahar, Uve'^pdicy 
and “ precipitately abandoned ” the railway to 
Quetta and Peshin, then under construction. Them 
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drawn fioin fear of Eussia. The Indian Govuiii- 
meut, theiefore, rushed the work, and consequently 
did it badly and \vastefull 3 '. 

The iteanwhile, all being in train on the Alghan 

aeair''aua frontier, Russia eflected her final <>ouj) on Jlai-ch 
BoaiXo 30, 1885, by turning the Afghans out of P.nijdeh, 
and shooting down some six huntlietl of tliem in tlio 
unequal fight The bloody tieachery of the act 
loused all England, and esen Mr Gladstone him- 
self became tardily wailike. IIo^\e\e^, as Kussui 
had Cvdculated, the matter wjis easily aininged. 
She letained Sai'akhs and Panjdeli and a tUi jw^- 
sidcii^ boundary. Her new frontier, as delimited 
in 1885-87, enables her to sci^o Herat or Mainuuia 
by a couj) dc mam whenever she may think a suit- 
nble conjunctuie for another advance towaids India 
h.is j)iesented itself. The “ Panjdoh affair or “ la- 
cident,’ as it has been \aiiously called, cv>st the 
ta\pa\eis of India aliout two millions stciling; for 
whdst England blusteied and did notliing, Imlli 
jiuquied euoigctic 4 i!Iy for wai Tlio GliuNtonian 
^Ministry fell in the following }car, giving place, 
aftej two ttmjioi’aiv changes, for the ne\t six \c.ir> 
to that of Loid SaUshmy 

luucii The news of tlie dmMvo victuiy of the Con^-^rva- 
Koau.'l tives was a lelief to all weU-wi\hers of Engh-'li luK* 
ijslu'.r ' in India It nit.uit that Uus>ia would ('tM-re tnau 
liouhlmg, .ind th.it India would liive a i'’'t inm 
llie drain and uncirtaiiity of a v.icdlaling flea-’ 
Ciovtriuneiit, wlu».-%t* londgn itolicy w.is a nuxtose 
of concissioiw and hlusttf. In homo a 
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Glaclstonian Ministiy is avowedl}^ the servant of 
the masses, whereas a Conservative Ministiy rvould 
lead them. The former holds that the duty of 
Government is to be governed, the latter that it 
is to o'overn. Thus in eifectim^- chan'ires the former 

o o o 

acts impiilsivelv, uncertainly, sweepingly : the lat- 
ter, when strong, wlili the constructive slov/iiess of 
evolution observable in the natural world. In the 


manao-ement of foreimi and colonial afiair.s. the 
ditference between th.e two great rival parties *.va.s 
until latelv still more marked. The - Glad.sto.oian 
aims were parochial, the be-littlement of E.ogiai.d, 
the contraction of ivspon.sibility outside the parish : 
but the Coi:5»-rva:ivtr^ were Impei'ialLSt.s, pi'O.n.oters 
of a Great Britain a.t liome and a Gieater Biltain 
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employed that period of compulsory inactivitv in 
consolidating her position on the Afghan frontier, 
and preparing for new adventures when the return 
swing of the political pendulum in England should 
restore the Gladstonians to power. Tliat event 
was foreseen before the close of 1891, but did not 
actually take place until July 1892. Whether in 
anticipation of the fall of the Salisbury ^liuistr)*, 
or as a set-oft' for our annexation of Ilunzii and 
Nagav, Russia, in the summer of 1891, seizctl teni- 
tory in the Pamir region with a view to the future 
acquisition of Roshan and Shignan, and in the fol- 
lowing summer repeated her Panjdeh tactics at 
SomatJish by massacring the small Afghan garrison 
of that outpost. Tlio Pamir (juestion is still (Sep* 
tember 1894) undecided. 
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TUB BREECH-LOADER ON THE TRIBES— CRITICI.SM ON EXPEDITTON.S 
CONDUCTED ON EXETER HALL LINES — DlCUCXD.l KST CMlTll.WO PRIN- 
CIPLE THE BEST IN S.VVAOE WARFARE— THE RUSSIAN SYSTEM— S05IE 
UNNECESSARY EXPEDITION.S — INCRE.VSED ATTENTION TO FRONTIER 
ADMINISTRATION — THE PANJAIJ GOVERNMENT’S ANSWER TO THE 
CHARGE OF INDIFFERENCE — REASONS AGAINST A FRONTIER CHIEF 
C03DII3SI0NERSHIP — COST OF THE AFGHAN WAR, 1878-80— REFORMS 
IN FRONTIER ADMINISTRATION — BORDER DEFENCE — RESULTS OF 
NEW FRONTIER POLICY. 

Now, leaving Russia and Afghanistan for a time, 
let us pass lightly over our own rcdson d'etre in 
India, but consider in some detail our position on 
our North-Western frontier. Like Russia, we are 
a great expanding Power, but, unlike her, we now 
wish to advance no farther westwards, because we 
have already seized and assimilated whatever was 
worth having, and find that it is to our advantage 
to keep a large area of sterile country as a buffer 
State between our rich and valuable Indian 


States ill 
the East, 
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dependency and the fonnidahle inilitaiy empire 
which seeks in her own intexests to make her 
fiontier conterminous with cure. The piojpre:>s of 
expansion in Asia has been made easy for both 
England and Russia by the fact that in tlie Ivist 
States aie one-man Poweis, wheieas in the ^Vcst 
they aie automatically-working machines. 

In all Eastern countiies a personal nilex' is indis- 
pensable. He governs os if he were immoital. 
Gl^en longevity and luck, he attains gie.itness, 
makes his friendship pii/ed, liis enmity divailctl, 
and keeps his people contented, or at least ipiiet. 
If his country’s luck survive his death, a capable 
successor ascends the thiouo without .i contest, and 
the State may giow’ into an empiie. Siicli was tlie 
case w ith Baber, tho conqueior of Hindustan, wluwo 
giandson *Vkbar, the consolidator of tho Mogb.il 
empiie, was our Queen Eli^alMith's contomporai v. 
But gieat men laiely ha\e gitat sons; hence in tlio 
East, when deatli iemo\es tho founder or siistaiiur 
of a kingdom, a sciamble for jiowtr gLiierally 
ensues, and ends in temi>oiary dismtinl>eimen(, or 
\ictoiY for tho Httest competitor. In In^th c.uv ^ 
the conntiy is fm a time rcducul to coniparatUo 
impotence, ami falls an easy ptoy to a 
u'^giessoi should one appe ir. huch ll**' 

nuiinal coui'si* in Asiatic iStates, tlie di'>ruptio» oi 
tho Moghal empiiv, which ni ly l^e luld to dvte 
fiom Auiang/.eb's ih.ith in iTor, hfd ^ 

into a uuinlxr of siuill priutip dita'*, t/ie 
of cacli dtjH.“ndin.X on the aUhts ol it'» ruhr. 
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In India a strong aggressor was at hand in the 
company of English traders established at Bombay, 
Madras, and Calcutta. One after another, each 
State, whether ruled by Maharaja, Baja, Peshwa, 
Nawab, or degenerate descendant of the great 
Moghal, succumbed to the genius for organisation 
of the East India Company’s officers, until finally, 
after the death of Banjit Sing, the Sikh confedera- 
tion, now without a head, blundered into war with 
their great neighbour. After a tough contest, that 
masterful people admitted themselves beaten, and 
cheerfully turned their practical minds to hus- 
bandry, and fighting for their late conqueror when- 
ever, as in the Mutiny, an opportunity for active 
service presented itself. As the successors of the 
Sikhs, we took over all territory which they had 
conquered. 

t 

Their dominion had been pushed far beyond the 
limits of the Panjah plains, up north over Kashmir 
and the mountains of British Hazara, westwards 
over the Peshawar and Kohat valleys, and generally 
Trans-Indus to the very foot of the sterile Suliman 
range, and its connected hills, which stretch in a 
continuous wall for 300 miles from the Kurram 
river into Baluchistan. 

The Panjabis took kindly to their new masters. 
The Musalmans of the Western Panjab, on whom 
the Sikh tyranny had been heavy, welcomed the 
English as deliverers ; whilst the Jats, Bajputs, and 
even Sikhs of the rest of the province, weary of 
generations of strife and confusion, gratefully ac- 
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cepted the new oider, as a change fiom daikneas to 
light. Tlie Panjabi, whether Musalinan or Hintlu, 
though on occasion as fond of a row as any Irish- 
man, is a model peasant and subject 

The hurly-burly of the military despotism of tlio 
Sikhs \\as galling to him, because that lighting 
commonwealth i educed all degn*es and classes iiito 
one common denomination of taxpayers. We re- 
stoied the village system, le-established the ancient 
Older of society, conciliated by libeiul tieatment the 
jieople's leadeib and jniesthood, and by an im]>artial 
yet sympathetic administration of justice game<I tlie 
confidence of all cl.is&es. Thus our new acquisition 
soon became a thoioughly loyal pi o\ ince, and pros ed 
its giatitude by standing film in its allegiance during 
the 01 deal of the Mutiny. 

Tile fiontier tiucts bad eai ly been bi*oken up into 
comjiact districts, gioupcd into two di\isIoni>, the 
Noithein cudled Peshawar, and the Southern the 
Denijat. The foiiiiei com]>iised the districts oi 
Ilaz^un, Ptsliawar, ami Koiiat , tlie latter "1 

Ruum, Uera Ismail Khan, iind Deni Cr)j.»/i Khan. 

Rich division adiwinistertd by n Commi-’sionir, 

and tach tlistuct by a Deputy (V»uutu*vsiontr, 
calltd Djstnct Dtllcei Uf tho-re si\ districts U-w'-ir » 

alone lay (Wludiis Ihitish authority w.isgt.mr.iH> 
c(jnrmt.d to the h»i»laiul>, ami htopj>t<l ahrnptU al 
tla* font t)f the gn it iiumut,iin-waU which fomi'd a 
butlei lfclu<vii Iiuha nnd the kingdom lln-rt 

Amii of Kabul Inside i»ur turitory wue « 
Cvmimuuitiis of {H.is.tut cultiiiilop* h’vi/!g In Jl^‘d 
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villages, mostly bigoted yet peacefully inclined Mu- 
hammadans. Beyond, to the farther west, all was 
“ Yaghistan,” “ the place of no government.” To 
the needy highlanders the lowland villages had from 
time immemorial been a happy hunting-ground. 
Marauding bands from the hills were always on the 
watch to kidnap unwary Hindus and hold them to 
ransom, to swoop down on cattle if their armed 
escorts were weak or careless, to rush a hamlet when 
opportunit}^ oftered, and individually or collectively 
to do the work of hired assassins for any plainsman 
unable by other means to compass the death of an 
enemy and willing to pa}?- for the job. The systems 
by which life and property were gradually rendered 
■ comparatively secure along a difficult border extend- 
iiio’ for GOO miles from Kaffhan in Hazara to the 
Sindh border were not uniform. 

Our Civil Officers were everywhere few, isolated, 
and enoTossed in the Avork of orffanisine* a chdl ad- 

o o o 

ministration for the unruly tribes within their re- 
spective jurisdictions — in short, in creating order 
out of chaos. In those early days, too, and indeed 
until well into the seventies, it Avas a far cry to 
Lahore ; hence no close supervision could be exercised 
by the central authorities over their distant Trans- 
Indus Officers. All that the local Government could 
do Avas to send to those outlying districts — each as 
big as half-a-dozen English counties, Avith a popula- 
tion described afterwards in successive annual re- 
ports as “ generally criminal ” — the pick of its young- 
officers, most of them subalterns or recently made 


Large 
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captains, wlio had distinguished themselves in the 
late war with the Sikhs, Thus the evolution of a 
frontier system depended primarily on the idiosyn- 
crasies of the two Commissioners of Peshawar and 
the Derdjilt, but particularly on the personal charac- 
ters of the local executive. Once a principle had 
been prescribed, the shaping of our actual relations 
witii the trans-boider tribes was the result of the 
individual action of the diilerent District OiHcei's, 
each one of whom was a little autocrat inside his 
own dominion. 

In the Nortiiern division a custom gi-ew up of 
dealing with the border tribes through the leading 
native gentleman of eacli ueiglibourliootl concerned. 
Such middlemen were nattirally more careful of 
their own immediate interests than of those of the 
Government. Their horizon was of coui'se very vv 
stricted. All tlieii Imd narrow views, ami many 
had actual or possible rivals to thwart, or eld 
gi’udges or hlood-feuds to wipe out. In practice 
most of these irresponsible native j)ollticals ^\^•re 
rather iuditVewnt than actively mischiovoiHv Am- 
bitious e.NceptioiLS were not slow to perceive tlmi, 
by alternately exubjicniting and then paciiymg 
their toucliv cliarges, they Ijoth enhancctl their 
own imjH)rtauce in the eyes of the Goveinmeal, 
and took the cutn>e ino^t likely to end in *^1 m- 
crease to their einohiiiients. This soil «’i g.ime 
sometimes succ«*->rul when tot> gie.it leliance u.i' 
jilaced Ity the Kh-mI ollieers on llio ■'traiglit uotkiii,, 
of tlieir middlemen. As a laile, jntrigu* '* \vith ih*' 
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object of bringing about a petty border disturbance 
literally began and ended in smoke— in the harm- 
less discharge of a few matchlocks. But in 1877, 
by some mischance, the matchlocks were fired in 
deadly earnest — a village was burnt, much pro- 
perty destroyed, and several innocent jDeasants 
were shot, whilst the raiders lost fifty-one in killed 
and wounded diu-ing their retreat. Inquiry showed 
that one Ajab Khan, ‘‘ a powerful and intriguing 
chief of British territoiy,” as Government called 
him in the year’s Administration Beport, had in- 
stigated the attack which ended so murderously. 

He was tried for abetting a clahaiti, or gang-rob- 
bery, ill which murder was committed, found guilty, 
and, to the consternation of all his fraternitj’’, hung. 

In tlie Peshawar valley itself difficulties were not 
reduced by the presence of a large and biennially 
relieved garrison of regular troops, British and 
Native, both ignorant of the language and ways 
of the wily Afghans, in whose midst they dwelt. 
Elsewhere along the frontier the garrison was 
comjDOsed of a local and sjiecially raised force of 
irregulars, under the orders of the Government 
of the Panjab ; hence these troops understood their 
surroundings thoroughly, and neither conflict of 
authority nor circumlocutoiy delays were possible. 

In the Derdjdt division, which was less accessible Different 
than that of Peshawar, our local officers had a freer thf Der!-^ 
hand. There the Jirgas or Councils of the tribes 
were from the first encouraged to deal directly with 
the District Officers ; a border militia, or frontier 
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2 )olice system, ’i^as early introduced, and men of 
influence evei^^\Iiere attached to the cause of 
order by the attraction of service near their Iiomes 
in the newly raised Fioutier Police Tlie light 
duties of outpost life, singly as scouts or in bodies 
as gariisons, ueie specially suited to the tefiipeiu- 
ment of the ■wild hdhneii Their jiay uas good, 
then homes \\eie near, discipline ^\as easy, and 
uniform theie uas none Tho mounted branch 
Meie jirovided with caibines, belts, and long 
boots , the footmen, as a rule, wei"e aimed nith 
their national weapons only, the matclilock and 
swoid, to which was added, for all Baluchcs, the 
di8tiucti\o shield, as characteristic of tho lliluch 
wniiior as tho daggci is of an Afghiin braNe. 
Such men ueio ideal Cossacks, good a\er lougli 
giound, (puck m intelligence, .ind aciiuaintcd uith 
e\en pa&s and pathway In tho coimtiy. 

Just as m tho mtciioi of the piovinco to this d tv 
the numbei of oifciiccs against j)rO])tTty, notahh 
buiglaiies, lobbeiies, and thtPs, including cattle* 
lifting — a speciality m |>.is£ond tracts — fluctuatis 
with the puce of AkhI staple-, incriAsing uh«n 
gi-am IS deal and decieasiiig atlci a pleutifid lur* 
M.-t,ho It w, us with tho tnuis-i)ordur IuIks. Ihe 
coeixnoii <if want rathoi than imuito dfuhv nn* 
pelhtl them to jney on tho lowIamK A** 
as tin ti If nhi-s wiiv htib-itli-csl, oi\ tuplanu-'H* 
calls '>|K.aking, gis«.n stisico under 
and tlair luidii-t nilU ms tia[i!i>\t.d in 
Ik>nUt Mditu. tho tniso cv»Iht.UV'l> 
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prefer a civilised , life, including well-paid honest 
labour, to the more precarious but now danger- 
ous profession of brigandage, in which its young 
bloods had formerly delighted. Of course now 
and again a malcontent few proved irreconcilable, 
and by degrees so committed their better-inclined 
clansmen as to chive a whole section or tribe even 
into a hacli or open feud with our Government. In 
the interior of the province, and throughout India 
generally, individual offenders alone were iDroceeded 
against, but in frontier districts, in dealing with the 
independent tribes, joint responsibility was theoreti- 
cally enforced, otherwise criminals umuld have easily 
escaped justice. 

Thus, whenever a serious border offence occurred, Treatment 
the tribe or section to which the periDetrator be- offences, 
longed was required to produce him or pay compen- 
sation at the scale sanctioned by tribal custom, and 
accepted by our officers. In bad cases — such as 
murders for paltiy gain or kidnapping for ransom — ■ 
in order to bring more pressure to bear on an out- 
law, his relatives were seized, when possible, and 
held as hostages. As a rule the tribe would, at 
first at least, assume an attitude of non-'possumus. 
Independent territory being generally, from time 
immemorial, a recognised asylum for all proclaimed 
fugitives from justice, honour forbade the surrender 
of outlaws. As to the payment of comjDensation, 
the power of the Jirga, or Council of Elders, was 
invariably represented as unequal to the levy of a 
cess on their fellow - clansmen. The principle of 
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police system, was early introduced, and men of 
influence everjwvheie attached to the cause of 
Older by the attraction of service near their homes 
in the newly raised Fioutier Police. The light 
duties of outpost life, singly as scouts or in boclies 
as gairisons, weie specially suited to the tempera- 
ment of the wild hillmen. Their pay was good, 
their homes were near, discipline was easy, and 
unifoim theie was none. The mounted brancli 
weie provided wdth carbines, belts, and long 
boots; the footmen, as a rule, weie armed with 
their national weapons only, the matchlock and 
swoid, to which was added, for all Baluches, the 
distinctiNe shield, as characteristic of the Ikihicli 
wairior as tlio dagger is of an Afghan bra\e. 
Such men wcio ideal Cossacks, gootl o\er rough 
giound, (piick in iuteUigence, and actpiainltd with 
o\ery pass and pathway in the country. 

Just as in tlio mteiior of the piovinco to thU day 
the numbei of ofleiices against propeity, notably 
burglaiies, lobbeiies, .uid thefts, including cattle- 
lifting — a speci.iUty in pastoral tnicts — tluctuatt'* 
will) tile puce of food st.iples, inert AMiig wlaii 
giain IS dear and decieasnig aftoi a plonlilid 
w-.!, so it was with the trans-budei* tiiUs. 'jbe 
coeicioii of want rather th.in innate th\i!r)' nn* 
pfihd tliem to pivy on the lowlandt. As 
as their le.iders were sub’'iili*'etl, or, i ui»li» 
calK sj>eaktng, given service undei CiovirnuaiU, 
and theii lutthesl nillians t_mpK>\tti in A*' 
l>*miei Militii. the tidw coUeclivdy to 
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out by the acceptance of lean cattle at fancy prices, 
and the payment of the balance in cash, the sum 
being often advanced by some lovdand surety Avho 
had his own reasons for wishino- to stand well both 

O 

with the offending tribe and with the Government. 
If no settlement was eftected, sometimes a further 
period of grace would be allowed, but generally the 
Jirga would be dismissed and informed that British 
territory would be closed to their clansmen until the 
debt should be liquidated. Whether, after that, 
the tribe collectively went on the war-path — did 
hadi as they called it — or endeavoured to earn a 
pardon by good conduct, depended more on accident 
than design. If the District Officer’s “ blockade,” 
as the closure proceeding was officially called, was 
effectual, and no contretemi^s occurred which seemed 
hof)elessly to compromise the whole tribe, then the 
chances were that prudence would prevail in their 
councils, and cause the Jirga to reoj)en negotiations. 
If, in addition, the District Officer had so timed his 
blockade as to make it synchronous with a large 
seizure in British territory of tribal jDrojDerty, whether 
goods or money deposited with pur traders, cattle, 
or even men, women, and children, a peaceful issue 
was generally secured. A full settlement would 
then be made, old scores wiped out, and the debtor 
and creditor account between Government and tribe 


would begin again. 

If, on the other hand, the District Officer had not Frontier 
timed his action wisely, but had imposed the block- tions con- 
ade in a season of drought or murrain, when the humani- 
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mouths than in the t^^o yeai's' war with the 
Afghans in 1878'80. Apait fiom tlie fact that our 
tianspoit was deficient, and that in the Ainbela 
expedition political pieliminaries had been miij- 
managed, the two piominent leasons for our ill 
success weie, that the firearm — often coutemptn- 
ousl) described by our ofiiceis as “agas-pipo*' — 
with which our tioops weie aimed was tho two- 
giooved Brunswick rifie, Nery little, if at all, 
supeiior to the rude matchlock of tlie hilhuen; and 
that, consideiing tho equality of the fiitanns used 
on both sides, our force was always gi tatty out- 
numbered. 

Gra.iuai Betwcoii IS63 .uid 1870 the infantry of tho 
Ul Paiijab Fioutier Foico recoiNtd the KuticUl litle, 
amill” aftei that weapon had been discai-dtd by tho 
Butish aimy in favour of tho Snider bieech-luadtr. 
F«ir some veal's atteiwards tho stupid Idea Iirgcly 
obtained that to give Jack Sujioy as good a lillo os 
that handled by Thomas Atkins would bo to incur 
giave iisk However, common-sense piovaikd m 
the end, and m 1876-77 ouv native aims, inclmUu4 
tho Panjai) Fumtiei Foice, Kcelwd tlio Suidtr 
bietch loidtj Foi tho pui poses of lull camiul^iuf 
It was haidiv, if at all. mfiuor to the Marttni* 
Himv. with winch the Ihitisli ttsK^p-* wtie tittu 
licmg ic aiiutd 

iru'iti. 'i In* tiuilimg supcritirUy *>1 the hrit_c)i h*-t‘h r 
■ tV*? ^ uwv then iWtU autiqu itvtl nutch!<K.k u it t i.d) 
uC'tgui'it.d by all lull tnb ‘t, and na-. 
iAl-h pi\>\i.il again and agim in ls7a*a<) b«ith in 
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istan and in all the minor operations against thc>'.vtiio 

, , tribcoinon, 

tribes who attempteil to annoy ns on onr lines oi imLnoti.y 
communication. Onr hill neighbours arc no fanatics, moat, 
but shrewd men of action; hence they wisely object 
to face the breech-loader, no matter wluit the dis- 
proportion in numbers may be. Since its introduc- 
tion, their appreciation of its excellence has been 
continually on the increase. Prolessional rille- 
thjeves from the liills now infe.st onr cantonments 
and camps of exercise, hang about regiments on 
the march, and freely risk their lives to steal 
the coveted weapon. So sacce.ssfnl are tliose rille- 
thieves, that the troops themselves are now made 
responsible for tlie loss of tlieir arms. Tlie soldiers 
try many devices to defeat the thieves — bury their 
rities in their tents, .sleep with tiiein, chain and 
padlock them together — but still the rilles dis- 
ap23ear singly and in batches. When a breech- 
loader is successfully conveyed across the border, it 
can be sold for four or five times its market value 
in British territory. 

With full knowledge of the dread it creates 
amongst our. hill neighbours, the Government might 
surely have shaken off the apprehensions of heavy 
losses and complications caused by our misfortunes 
at Ambela, and have confidently undertaken hill 
operations anywhere upon our immediate border 
with small bodies of picked troops. However, the 
lesson of the breech-loader, though already learnt 
by all the Afghan tribes, had still to be acquired 
by the Government. In 1887, and again four years 

M 
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later, did Go\einment send an aimy of 13 000 
perft-ctl} equipped troops against the conteinptihlo 
Black 2»[ountam tribes, none of ^^holn Nentuud to 
shon fight A few scoie Ghdzis de^ottd them- 
seKes and attained the paradise of nniUi-s foi the 
faith, and that was all Fixed idexs die Inid 
Ridicule, and the Luormous bills of costs presented 
after the 1887 and 1801 jliii>cos, fiinli) kilkd the 
belief tliat to send a foice undti 12,000 strong 
across the boidu, within a hundied inilf> ot the 
as\Iuin of the Hindustani fanatics, might gi\c rise 
to another AmbcU In 1802 >tt i touith lllick 
^fountain expedition took jihce, the lust on \ 
gigantic scale luMiig l>eui in I8GS, wlnn AmUh 
w IS fresh in mui’s minds 'Hus time onl\ 1000 
troops wcie emploNtd Hit) itiched Hiio, thiir 
objective, to find it dcstrtetl, and rctmind witiitut 
filing V shot, IS no tiitm) vtnturcil witinn si-jlit ol 
oiii soldieis, much !t&» withm rango of tluir tirnhle 
buech lo Kiel's In the sune )t,ir thi UrA/-iH, 
a itdU jiowviful hghtiug clui, vv^ie uUo punidud 
— ind most HUctinll) — bv a foice of alKiut oOOO 
intii 

tnik »» If the itcoixls of the twent) oihl puiulivt tvjK 
X* ditions iiul ruds iindcrt ih* n since the mraxvlion 
of the Panj ih ig-uust ti uw IniuKr tuUs bj 

f .uninul, It will Ik sciii th vt sonu wire uimu* 

.ind tint most win ouI\ nommvllv sUiu^^Uil !'•** 
Wire ilw vVs to») hmiuno—tiMj mMous luiolv to 
show the lUiniN oiir stungtli rilhtr thm to • f ^ 
tu iU> ch istiso hiiu Whiltur trim '* 
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economy, dread of complications, or in obedience to 
an order to conclude operations in so many days, 
and so enable a rebiriim- Yicerov or Lieutenant- 
Governor even to announce to his world “ I' Empire 
cest la pai.c,” our troops were* almost invariably 
withdrawn as soon as the hostile Jireja came in, 
professed penitence and a readiness to surrender 
hostages — an act of sul)mission never unpopular, 
because we treated hostae'es as honoured R'uests. 
Such a way of making war produced no linality, and 
entirely failed in its ol)ject. Tlie trans-border tril)es, 
barbarians though thev are, do not fail in intelli- 
gence. They have always known our strength, but 
traded on our humanity. True, after each little 
expedition, generals and politicals, with an eye per- 
haps to possible honours, have been in the habit of 
congratulating Government on the complete success 
of the operations, and prophesying great results 
therefrom, and Government in turn has responded 
b}’’ eulogising its brave army, &c., &c., and bestowing 
rewards and decorations as if a hard-fought cam- 


paign had been carried to a triumphant conclusion. 
But all the time every soldier in the force has known 
that the expedition had not been a success, because 
prosecuted on lines which ensured failure. 

To teach a hill tribe a lasting lesson, a lasting 
loss must be inflicted — a big bag must be made, as 
in 1891-92 on the Sam^na, or a wholesale destruc- 
tion of valuable property, such as towers, houses, 
crops, stored grain, must be relentlessly effected. 
Failing either of those desiderata, a slice of territory 
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should be annexed, or leadiiijj men, oi a fanioiw 
fanuly, or section of a cLiu, blotKd out by dejwil.i- 
tioii. “-Ot/cJu/a eU Cmlhago,’' the jniuctple fol- 
lowed by Romans and Russians, is the cheapest and 
Icvist bloody in the end, if the woik is to be thorough 
and enduiing. To march oui aimy up .i inountain, 
and then, after sitting on the top for da^s, weeks, 
oi e\en months, to match it down *igaiu, as in the 
Rlach Kouutaiu promenades, to destioy the ciops 
and blow up tlic houses of ollLiiding indU iduaU only, 
as hiis been too fiequeutl^ the only lesult of a co-^lly 
mcui'si(»n into an eneiin’s couutiy, lathtr evasjieratts 
than jmuishes, ami c,m ha^o no lasting elllct. Ihe 
attitude so often assumed byafionth r 
Jiign when called to account for an outiago com- 
mitted by a malcouteut section or iuditidnah is due 
moie to a sluewd belief that we never InvoUe tl»e 
iimeKt lit w ith the gtiilty m one common pimislmicnt, 
than to ie\d inability to cocice the lowdy eleimut 
into olxdiemce to the* will of the m ijolity. Win n u 
piopeiK ujneseMitatKo Jitga undeistands ihvt wo 
ajc m (aiiKst. and th it lecusuicy on the’u put wiU 
Irt,’ followed hv tlie ugonais apjdlcation lUi oum of 
the pimoiplo of eoUcelivo losjxmsihility, t(wy "Ur- 
icmhi tlio oiUeidois or pa\ up comjH n^viimn Ihi-* 
has iiappiued on seseral »K:c.vsion'’, uotahK v vdy 1 1. 
lh»* iightus, whiu the Mah-^uds suirtinhrid tlair 
lin^leadt r-. As so»>u as the trilK h u vh"'** ih it wh* s 
e\vr u punitive e'CjnsUlhui is nt a^iiuit atiy if 
tin m, e\<ry tmmb»r i»f the tilitudm-; toumi nut^* 
will I''* fixalctl as iqudU gmliy, and tii* 
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will not return until exemplary punishment has been 
inflicted upon the whole tribe or section concerned, 
expeditions will be of rare occurrence. The Russians, 
who are troubled by no Exeter Hall apprehensions, 
understand the business better than we do. When 
punishment has to he meted out, they chastise 
wholesale and without mere}'-, as, for instance, in 
the case of the Yomud Turkomans in 1863, and of 
the Akhal Teldces at Geok Tepe in 1881. After a 
holocaust no second lesson is necessary. The tribe 
is beaten, humbled, terrified. Of course, with us, 
humanity forbids the slaughter of women and 
children — so conspicuous in Russian expeditionary 
annals — and no more loss than the minimum com- 


patible with the attainment of our object should 
ever be inflicted. But the bloodless marching up 
and down hill, and mere display of overwhelming 
strength, which have characterised most of our 
punitive expeditions, bring about no finality — as 
witness the Black Mountain promenadings. Wild 
fighting tribes only remember when they suffer. 

Were expeditions only resorted to when un avoid- Expedi- 
ahle, and then thoroughly carried through to a really lessiy 
bitter end for the enemy, the Indian taxpayers would 
be relieved of a burden which, between 1888-89 and and 1892 - 
1892-93, was unjustifiably heavy. In these five 
years the total expenditure on military expeditions 
upon our North-Western and Eastern frontiers 
amounted to nearly two and a quarter millions 
“ conventional ” sterling.^ 


^ The Financial Statements for 1892-93 and following year show that 

I 
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Hitheito the sul^ey of frontiui* Ins 

been confined, except in the matter of imnltive ex- 
peditions, moie to the eailier than the later pciiod 
into ^^bich the subject divides itself. It has bten 
seen that for many yeais after tlie .mnexation of 
the Panjab the Tians-border Commissioners aiul 
District Ofiiceis \\eie almost snpiemc r\ithin their 
iespocti\e jurisdictions. But a time c«ime when 
those quondam loid-waxdens of the mai’ches wax* 
reduced to mere lejrortin^ and ad\ibin^ otHciaK 
The transition was \eiy general. It began when 
the ‘'masteily inacthity" policy ended in 
with the Umhalla conference l>etwecn land Ma\o 
and the tiiumphant Amir Sher Ah. One Ksidt 
of this change of jxdicy initiated in iSb'lf uas Co 
make the Paiijab Go%einment more ali\e to itK 
fiontiei responsibilities, and bencefoiwaid succi*s* 
bi\o Lieuteuant-Goveinoi's weie at iticuastng piin** 
to obtain some real local knowledge of tlair 'Irani* 
Indus distucts, ami to subject the doings of tlair 
frontiei ofiicei's to mi e\a sliicter conCfoh 'Jho 
estabbsbinent of Uussi.ui dominion liglrt along lie* 
undefiiud noitbein lnmt'» of Afghanistan, .md tla* 
inicejlam attitude of the Amh. concadiattd .»tl* n* 

llie cii*«tidiliireuu utlit»ry ciioIiiK u.« »a.» s • “** 

►Uilu g «r tell* I f nn<c*, 'ii- — 

1. !«*:»•» 

i. >o ^*5/-; 

n.o/i r' , 

j* I •• ‘ 
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tion, in Upper India at least, upon our North- 
Western frontier and regions beyond. The 
Government of India discovered that border 
management was no longer a mere j)rovincial 
affair, but a subject for Imperial concern. The 
Panjab Government was called upon to give an 
account of its stewardship, to show cause why 
Hazara and all Trans-Indus territory should not 
be erected into a separate Chief Commissionership, 
under the direct orders of the Governor- General in 
Council — that is, of the Viceroy and his Foreign 
Secretary. It could not be denied that the local 
Government had hitherto somewhat neglected its 
western districts. After twenty years of British 
rule, except in the matter of frontier defence, those 
districts were much as they had been upon annexa- 
tion — the roads were mere tracks, rivers and streams 
were still unbridged, education had made no progress 
except amongst townsfolk and Hindu traders ; all 
beyond the actual border line was a terra incognita, 
untrodden by surveyor or political officer even, ex- 
cept during expeditions, and the indej)endent tribes 
themselves were, as a whole, still wild and some- 
times defiant. 

Such charges were easily met. It was for the Answer of 
Imperial not the Local Government to supply Govem- 
funds for the effectual coercion of offending tribes, drarge^of 
and lor the making and improving ot strategic lines in frontier 
of road to and along the frontier. For one or both trlura^' 
of those objects money had often been urgently 
applied for, but either refused or given too sparingly. 
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Oul relations with the trans fiontiei tubes had fol 
lowed the masteily inactivity policy pi esciibed b) 
the Government of India, the “close bolder S 3 stein 
was specially ordained by that Government, if the 
result of punitive expeditions had fallen shoit of full 
success the Supreme rathei than the Local Govern 
ment was lesponsible for the failure, the lattei Inv 
mg m each case exactly carried out the oideis of its 
superioi As to holder defence, a connected clnm 
of strong foils and outposts, each fully provisioned 
and gariisoned extended down the whole 700 miles 
of fiontiei, and effectually closed the mouths of ill 
the important posses fiom the hills m the Dei ijit 
the frontiei tribesmen on both sides of oui bouki 
had readily taken service m the Frontiei iliUtio oi 
Border Police True oui tians border highhndLi*b 
weie only magnificent law moteinl for soldieis, but 
not soldieis as fiom Hozaro to Sindh none uould 
serve at a distance fiom then homes, vith the soh 
taiy exception of the Afiidis of the ICh^bei The 
general distoste for discipline and sto) at home 
habits of the tubes vveie due to heiedit), the 
consequence of many generations of the fiee life 
of dd and sometimes hunted amm ds each mcui 
her, from the instinct of self presenation, confintd 
his wandeiings to his ov\n hibitat thm taming 
and conveision to useful neighboms, ind cvtntud 
subjects and disciplined soldiers would, d 
achieved, bo a woik of tune and nionej , to itteinpt 
the opeiation v\ is bejond the meuis of i locil 
Goveimiient Ihe Punjab riontiei Foice number 
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ing nearly 15,000 effectives of all arms^ (all re- 
cruited from the best fio-htino’ races of Northern 

O O 

India — Sikhs, Gurkhas, Pathans, Dogras, and Pan- 
jabi Muhammadans), v'-ere immediatel}^ mobilisable, 
and admittedly second to no troops in the empire. 

As to the question whether administrative control Reasons 
Avould be more efficient if the frontier districts Avere frontier' 


placed under a separate Chief Commissioner, directly Commis- 
responsible to the Viceroy in Council, the proposed 
measure Avould iiwolve large additional expenditure 
and be possibly only adARintageous to the officers, 

AAdio Avould personally benefit b}'^ the promotion and 
new appointments AAdiich Avould be given. As it 
was, the Viceroy’s existing poAvers of control Avere 
supreme : in the Lieutenant - CoA’-ernor of the 
Panjab, his Excellency already had an experienced 
adviser, possessed of considerable local knoAAdedge, 

AAdiose recommendations must apA^ays be impersonal ; 
whereas, Avere a Chief Commissioner substituted 
for the Lieutenant - Governor, that functionary’s 
advice Avould necessarily be less imjiersonal, in 
which case it would be increasingly difficult for 


^ The Panjab Frontier Force consists of four regiments of cavalry, 
each 635 strong ; one Guide Corps, of 475 cavalry and 920 infantry ; four 
mountain-batteries, each of six guns ; one gax’rison-battery ; and eleven 
regiments of infantry, each neaidy 1000 strong. Each arm maintains 
a full establishment of transport mules and camels ; hence the whole 
of this magnificent force of neai’ly 15,000 men is mobilisable at any 
time at a few hours’ notice. Up till 1886 the foi’ce was under the 
immediate control of the Panjab Government, but was then trans- 
ferred to the Commander-in-Chief, though still continuing to serve 
locally along the frontier. The force is the field army of the frontier. 
There are also some 4000 Militia and local corps — e.g.^ the Bolan, 
Kurram, and Khyber Rifles. 
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the Government of India to pi event the unreison- 
able- growth of military charges upon its North- 
Western fiontiei Let that Go^e^nment take a 
lesson fiom the case of its Baluchistan Agency 
The charges weie increasing annually arid could not 
well be kept down There was no income to speak 
of, but the demand for money would be constant 
Theie could be no effectual answer to such a 
defence All that the Government of India could 
foi the time do, was to control more closely the 
policy of the local evecutive, and criticise that 
executive’s action The question was still unde 
cided when the so called ** mischievous activity 
policy, which had succeeded the period of “ masteily 
inactivity, pushed India into a new wai with 
Afghanistan 

Coat of the That wai ended in 1880 Besides the enoimoiis 

w!ts78 expenditure incuried during hostilities, India’s other 
wise struggling finances — for the gold talue of the 
aupee had ahendy begun to shrink — were being 
debited with some ten oi tw elve lakhs of new annual 
chaiges The admitted cost of the 1878 80 Afghan 
wai IS 2o millions steihng, of which England coii- 
tiibuted one fifth To complete tlic account, the 
consequential charges foi pensions, reuaids, sub 
sidies, allowances to a host of pohticil itfugeesi 
fiom Afghanistan, ieno\ation of matciial, ckc , etc, 
should all be also estimated, capitalised, uid ni 
eluded Wtie that done, some &e\cii oi eight 
millions steihng would ha\o to be added to tJie 
accepted total 
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The war and the falling’ rupee had so reduced Scheme 
resources that the question of the dismemberment erection of 
of the Panjab was allowed to fall into abeyance frontier 
for a time. The Government of India therefore FeR^*^^ 
only tightened its control over frontier j^olitics, and 
transferred the direction of the Panjab Frontier 
Force from the Panjab Government to the Com- 
mander -in -Chief (1886), a change received with 
acclamations by the officers of the Force, as it 
opened staff appointments in the Bengal army to 
them, and promised a better recognition of their 
services than formerly, when they had been, 
as they called themselves, “nobody’s children.” 

One result of the action of the Viceroy was, that 
the Government of Panjab, aware that its Trans- 
Indus administration was now subjected to a con- 
tinuous and jealous scrutiny, was quickened from 
a state of occasional attention to frontier matters 
to one of constant watchfulness. 

Amongst other reforms was the recasting of improve- 
many Trans-Indus practices. By the revision and frontier 
extension of “ the Frontier Begulations,” criminal tration 
law and procedure were reasonably adapted to 
popular ideas of justice, the punishment of offenders 
was made fairly certain, and the incentive to crime, 
created by the improbability of detection and pun- 
ishment, was minimised by the steady enforcement 
of communal responsibility upon even our own 
village communities, failing the discovery and sur- 
render by them of the individual criminal. The 
Lahore Chief Court, it should be added, has no 
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the Government of India to prevent the unreason- 
able- growth of military charges upon its North- 
Western frontier Let that Go^elnment take a 
lesson from the case of its Baluchistan Agency 
The chaiges weie incieasing annually and could not 
well be kept down There was no income to speak 
of, but the demand for money would be constant 
Theie could be no effectual answer to such a 
defence All that the Government of India could 
for the time do, was to control more closely the 
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executives action The question was still unde 
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wSts expenditure incurred during hostilities, India's othei - 
wise stiugghng finances — for the gold \alue of the 
lupee had already begun to shrink — uere being 
debited with some ten oi tuelve lakhs of new inniial 
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The war and the falling’ rupee had so reduced Scheme 
resources that the question of the disineinberinent erection of 
of the Panjab was allowed to fall into abeyance fron^ 
for a time. The Government of India therefore 
only tightened its control over frontier politics, and 
transferred the direction of the Panjab Frontier 
Force from the Panjab Government to the Com- 
mander -in -Chief (1886), a change received with 
acclamations by the oAhcers of the Force, as it 
opened staff appointments in the Bengal army to 
them, and promised a better recognition of their 
services than formerly, when they had been, 
as they called themselves, “nobody’s children.” 

One result of the action of the Viceroy was, that 
the Government of Panjab, aware that its Trans- 
Indus administration was now subjected to a con- 
tinuous and jealous scrutiny, was quickened from 
a state of occasional attention to frontier matters 
to one of constant watchfulness. 

Amongst other reforms was the recasting of improve- 
many Trans-Indus practices. By the revision and frontier 
extension of “the Frontier Begulations,” criminal tr^mi^ 
law and procedure were reasonably adapted to 
popular ideas of justice, the punishment of offenders 
was made fairly certain, and the incentive to crime, 
created by the improbability of detection and pun- 
ishment, was minimised by the steady enforcement 
of communal responsibility upon even our own 
village communities, failing the discovery and sur- 
render by them of the individual criminal. The 
Lahore Chief Court, it should be added, has no 
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Progress 
la Iwrder 
deicQCQ 
arrange 
meats 


jurisdiction o-vei c-ises disposed of under the Fiontiei 
Regulations This of itself tends to reduce ciime, 
by reducing the loopholes for escape afforded to 
accused persons tried regularly by the cnmiinl 
couits Bolder management in both the Pesha^\al 
and Deidjdt divisions was thoroughly overhauled 
and systematised , the civil staff ^\as increased, and 
direct dealing by our ofiicers with tribal Juga^ 
substituted for mteicourse thiough uiesponsible 
middlemen — a change facilitated by the geneiil 
knowledge of colloquial Pashto amongst all English 
men serving on the frontier^ In addition the 
Deiajdt nulitia system was largely extended, Khjbei 
pass arrangements weie impio\ed and put on a 
permanent footing satisfactory both to the pass 
Afridis and to Government 
Our large fiontiei cantonments of Abbottab'id, 
Pesha^^ar, Kohat, Bannu (Edwaidesabad), Den 
Ismail Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan weie connected 
— the small Kohat pass gap excepted — by a metalled 
and budged load, and the communications beti\ttu 
these cantonments and then iespecti\o outposts 
weie also gieatly lmplo^ed strategic laihvajs veio 
also taken in hand, and so lapidlj pushed foiw ud 
that it Mould now be easy to conceutiate i laigo 
field force at any jwmt of our North "Wtstcin fiou 
tier Mithm two or three di^s of the issue of oidtix 
In Balucbistin diitctlj administeicd thiough m 
Agent b^ the Go\einment of Indir, the boud-i 

* Ul ollicers j»erv ing lu a cn il tuactlj ou tl o froutur to pa « 
a stilf examination in colloquial Paslito or B ilucLi 
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attaching its fine people to the cause of good gov- 
ernment were drawn closer by a still more liberal 
expenditure, considering the population of the coun- 
try, than was sanctioned for the more turbulent 
Panjab border, and a plan of government thorough- 
ly consonant with Baluch ideas of justice was 
formulated and cautiously introduced : further, 
Quetta, Peshin, and even distant New Chaman on 
the Kandahar side of the Khwaja Amran range and 
only sixty miles fi’om Kandahar itself, were connected 
by rail with the railway system of India ; an alter- 
native route from Dera Ghazi Khan to Quetta was 
made practicable for vehicular traffic of every de- 
scription ; the Zhob country was incorporated with 
Baluchistan, and the lower part of the Gumal trade- 
route with Afghan Khorasan was opened to traffic, 
much on the same lines as the Khyber had been — 
that is, the sections concerned of the Mahsud tribe 
were subsidised for surrendering all claim to the 
exaction of tolls within their limits. 

Up to date the new policy of frontier activity Eesuiis of 
initiated upon the termination of the last Afghan fronUe'r 
war has conspicuously resulted in a large annual 
increase of expenditure, the consequent strengthen- 
ing of the Trans-Indus military position, and the 
dawnino’ of a conviction on the minds of the tribes- 

O 

men generally, and Government beneficiaries in 
particular, that their intere.sts are identical with 
those of India. That after forty-four years of our 
rule our influence over and knowledge of the tribes 
hnmediately west of our actual border is so small. 
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is due to the effects of the old inactive policy, ^vhich 
was not finally and for ever abandoned until about 
fifteen years ago. Our thorough awakening only 
dates from 1880. In the fourteen years which have 
since elapsed, progress has been real and continuous. 
Poor, treacherous, barbarous though the tribesmen 
are, they are all vei'y shrewd and greedy for gain. 
They know now that the days of successful brigand- 
age, formerly the most popular means of a precaii- 
ous livelihood, are now over. They know that the 
passes are now safe for the passage of caravans, 
and that long accounts are no longer tolerated. 
They know that prompt settlement is required 
whenever an outrage is committed, and that evasive 
measures are now useless. In shoit, they recognise 
that the old order is changing and giving place to a 
new, that nole^is volen$ they must adapt their Iiabifs 
to those of honest men — or starve. Being in the 
mass sensible fellows, their choice will be to live 
and work. Their poverty and individual irresponsi- 
bility — the latter now no longer a consequence of 
their circumstances — were t!ie true causes of their 
having been little better than hungiy wild bciists in 
the past. The recent agieement with the Amir of 
Afghanistan has at last definitely placed those tubes 
entirely within our political fiontier, and they h.i\u 
been made to understand that in futuie they will 
receive neither countenance nor support fiom Kabul, 
should malcontents seek to embroil their clans with 
our Government. Thus west and east of the moun- 
tainous stiij) which lies between the dominions ol 
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the Queen-Empress and the Amir of Kabul a con- 
verging’ j)ressure is now being brought to bear on 
the intermediate inhabitants. The extent to which 
that pressure will gradually tame and civilise them, 
depends largely on the maintenance for many years 
to come of a strong and friendly Amir in Afghanis- 
tan, and on the amount of money which the Govern- 
ment of India can afford to expend in ameliorating 
the miserable condition of the tribesmen — that is, 
in subsidising the leading men, and giving employ- 
ment to the clansmen. The oj)ening up of roads 
and the enlistment of their young bloods in the local 
militia, if enough money can be found, should give 
us a strong hold both upon their country and their 
interests. 
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CHAPTER X 

I^DEPE^DE^T TRIBES "WITHIX OUR POLITICAL FPOVTIER. 

FOCB GROCPXNGS OF TRANS BORDER TRlBEg FIRST OBODP KOtllS 
TVNn AND CIS 1ND03 SWATIS — BLACK MO0NTAIN TRIBES— TUB HIN 
DUSrVNI FAWTICS — AUBELA EXPEDITION, 18C3 — THE SWATIS 01 
SIVAT— CTilANRaELS— ilOBMA^DS— BAJOUR SECOND OROCl TUB 
AFRIDIS — RH\DER PASS ARRANGEMENTS— THC KOHAT PASS— OIUK 
ZAls— ZAIMOKUTS— TUB KORRAM AALLET TRlDES— TUEIB ANNESA 
TION — USE OP TUB VALLEY TO US THIRD GROUP TRIBES OF TUB 
BULIIUNS— THE WAZIRIS — TBE MAUSCD EXPEDITION, 18G0 FOORIU 
OR BALUCHISTAN ORODP THE BALCCHES — THE TAMING OP THE 
DIMDED TRIBES — SYSTEM OP ADMINISTRATION OP B.ALLCUIaTA^ V 
SCCCESS— ITs EXPENSIVENESS— SMALL RESULTS AFTER I ORTA FI'C 
TEARS CONTACT AVITH TUB TRANS BORDER TRIBES WIXUIN OCR 
POLITICAL FRONTIER— LEsSON TALGIIT 

Tour HA^ ING biiefly considered the admimstiation ofoui 
North-Western fiontiei os a -whole. e may now sui- 
ve^ in some detail, fioin noith to south, the tubes 
luhahitmg the mountainous belt immediate!;) be- 
yond oui actual but inside oui politic xl bolder Ibe 
fiist gioupiiig Nvill bo the clans bctx'cen the soutlain 
limits of the Gilgit Agency and Ptshawai , the ne\t 
those holding the hills bet-\\ceu the Kiijbtr pisi 
and OUI ncn\ possession tho ICuuam \ die} , tlaii 
ill come the Wa/ui and cognate tubes of the Suh- 
man lange , and lastly, those undei the contnil ol 
the Go%einoi Generals Agent in Bduchistin 
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Enclosed between the southern limits of the Gil- 
git Agency on the north, Kashmir and the British 
district of Hazara on the east, Peshawar and the 
Khyber-Kabul route as far as Landi Kotal on the 
south, and Northern Afghanistan just west of the 
Kunar or Chitral river on the west, lies a square 
block of difficult mountains. Of these mountains 
and their hybrid inhabitants we have very little 
exact knowledge. In the last forty years a dozen 
punitive expeditions have penetrated for a few 
miles into that unknown land, with the object of 
chastising one or other of its numerous independent 
tribes ; but as a rule, to avoid “ complications ” or 
expenditure, the troops have done little more than 
what is called “ lift the 'purdah ” of the offending- 
mountaineers — that is, explore some of their hills 
and valleys. The whole tract measures roughly 
125 miles from east to west by 50 from north to 
south, and encloses an area of about 6000 square 
miles. It is a maze of lofty and precipitous ranges, 
whose lowest passes are closed by snow for half the 
year. Thus Nature’s barriers so effectually restrict 
intercourse between the little republics and khan- 
ates settled in the glens and valleys as to render 
combined and sustained action by their inhabitants 
very difficult. This general statement is somewhat 
modified by the fact that the Indus and Swat rivers 
traverse the region from north to south, and are, 
where not too rapid, to some extent highways of 
connection. The former rushes through a narrow 
deep bed, a mere cleft amongst precipitous hills ; the 


General 
descrip- 
tion of 
first group 
north of 
Peshawar 
and Khy- 
ber. 
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lattei flows for many miles tinough a 'valley which 
IS so rich and densely populated tint its people 
form a little self contained world of then own, foi 
tunate in the protectmg seclusion of then encuchng 
mountains Each community lives from geneiation 
to generation in ignorance of most occuiiences be 
yond its own narrow snow bound hoiizon Now 
and again a wave of fanaticism, or the ambition of 
an upatait seeking to carve out foi himself a king 
dom, excites the young bloods of the clans to battle , 
but alter a period of commotion, all settle do^\u once 
more into then old ways, tend then flocks and heids 
on the higher slopes of their ancestial hills, culti 
vate rice in then lowlands in the summei, and shut 
themselves up in then peimanenfc villages at the 
bottom of then glens throughout wmtei The} 'ue, 
of couise, all Muhammadans and priest iidden The 
fighting strength of all the clans of this block, count- 
ing all males ovei fifteen yeais of age as efiectnes, 
and Ignoring dependants, Hindkais, and HiihIih, 
may aggregate 80,000 As then arms aie mitch 
locks, swords, and spears, some of the tubes uuw u- 
like, and a general combination impncticible, the 
offensive power of these mountaineers is in&igiuh- 
cant , but when on the defensive, owing to the tnoi- 
mous strength of thur fastnesses, and then gutulli 
way of haiassing an euem} , their subjugation would 
be costly and difiicult 

K Ji^wnw Taking the tubes from ei-st to west, the Kohi'i 
tauis and Cis Indus Snatis coino first Ihe foiiutr 
aio a bra\e, quiet, non-Afghan peojdo, bhcphcul'^ 
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.and traders by occupation, with a fighting strength 
of under 5000 men. They have never given us 
trouble, llieir recent attack on Chilas was a fool- 
ish but patriotic stroke for freedom. We were the 
aggressors, not they. Unlike the Kohistanis, the 
independent Cis-Indus Swatis are poor specimens of 
manhood. They were pushed eastwards from Swat 
to their present hamlets by an invasion of Yusafzai 
Afghans, eight or ten generations ago, and are polit- 
ically of small account. Their fighting strength is 
about 6000 only. They have occasionally raided 
on their Swati brethren in British territory, and 
been “ blockaded ” and counter -raided by us by 
way of punishment, but can never be other than 
contemptible. 

We now come to the Isazais of Yusafzai , stock, 
collectively known as the Black Mountain tribes, the 
occasional allies of the Swatis and Kohistanis. Their 
male adults number about 5000, and are, like most 
Afghan highlanders, very poor; but, unlike some 
branches of their tribe — the Bunerwals, for instance 
— their reputation for bravery is low. Inherited 
feuds with their connections inside our border, re- 
strictions imposed by us on their salt - carrying- 
trade, and the settlement in them midst or near 
them of a nest of Ghdzis, known as the Hindustani 
fanatics, made them after annexation even more 
hostile to our Government than they had been to 
that of our predecessors, the Sikhs. • The history 
of our “ little wars ” with such miserable foes is 
from first to last discreditable to us. In 1852-53 


Black 

Mountain 

tribes. 
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we marched a mixed force of regulars 'and worth- 
less levies, amounting to almost 5000 men, up the 
Black ilountaiu, encountered no opposition, and 
then hurried our men df^va again. Naturally the 
expedition failed as a deterrent. In 1868 we sent 
15,000 men against the same people, and repeated 
the abortive operation of 1852-53. The same costly 
but unreal “chastisement” has since been three 
times administei-ed — in 1887, in 1891, and again 
in 1892. On no occasion has there been any fight- 
ing. A few Ghdzis attained martyrdom, and that 
was all. The scattered peasantry, whom we called 
the enemy, ivith their badly-tempered swoi’ds and 
knives and miserable matcldocks, naturally de- 
clined on the three last occasions to face an army 
equipped with breech-loaders, mountain-guns, and 
latterly even machine-guns. In the earlier ex- 
peditions their “ friendlies ” I'eaped a rich liarvest 
from our presence amongst tliem, by selling us 
supplies whilst the oflending individuals or sections 
whom we sought to punish remained in hiding. 
The amount of damage which our troops were able 
to inflict, by burning tlie woodwork of Jiuts or de- 
stroying the gi-aiii - stores of individual oirendei’s, 
never amounted to more than a few hundivd 
rupees, whilst the daily expenditure iucunx*d by 
Government during such gigantic hill manmiirves 
on campaigning scale was many thousands of nipccs. 
Since the hist abortive attempt in 1892 at beating 
up an emeiiy who would not show, wo have adopted 
the less expensive system of employing the ix'at of 
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those needy hillmeii in the Frontier Militia, and 
thus making it worth their while to keej) on their 
good behaviour. The system will probably succeed, 
as it has elsewhere on our Deraj ilt border. 

Now, passing westwards and crossing the Indus Bouenvais. 
to the Peshawar district, we come to a manlier and 
more numerous branch of the great Yusafzai family 
of tribes, the Bonerwals of the Boner valley. They 
are the ideal of what Afghan highlanders should 
be, simple, austere, religious, and patriotic. They 
number some 30,000, and can turn out over 6000 
fighting men. All they desire is to be left alone, 
and doubtless their exclusiveness would have been 
always respected by us but for a wave of fanati- 
cism — induced partly by the miscalculations of our 
political officers — which affected them in 1863. 

The military colony of Hindustani fanatics allud- The colony 
ed to in the last jiage had long found an asylum stani fan- 

• / 7 o T'j rm utics in 

111, or on the connnes oi, jDOiier. they were re- Boner, 

cruited from Hindustan, and maintained by dona- 
tions from bigoted Musalmans, mostly resident in 
India. The existence of those fanatics dates back 
to Sikh times. The idea of raising and equipping 
a corps of Glidzis to carry on war to the knife 
against infidel Sikhs had first been successfully 
developed by a holy adventurer early in this cen- 
tury. The corps never attained more than 1000 
men, and was rather tolerated by the Bonerwals 
and their neighbours for the prestige and material 
advantage its presence brought to their country 
— for they paid well for all supplies — than as 
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coming martyrs for the faith In 1852, and again 
in 1857 and 1858, the leadei of those fanatics 
had failed in his attempt to bring about a wai 
against us 

Ambeia In 1863 he succeeded bettei As soon as oui 

18 ^ tioops entered the hills a jehiid, or holy A\ai, A^as 
proclaimed against the infidel English S^\atls 
and Boneiwals gatheied m thousands to oiipose 
oui advance We neie at first too few in num 
beis and too insufficiently pioNided with transpoit 
to do more than hold our onn against the tubal 
coalition Foi more than a month oui foice uas 
kept in check at Amhela, a spot only a fei' miles 
beyond our boidei After the expedition had 
dragged on foi some weeks its political contiol 
was tiansfened to an ofhcei whose diplomac) 
loused mutual suspicion and dissension iiuongst 
the already disheaitened leadtis of the coalition, 
and soon broke up the gatheiing against us His 
mode of pioceduie A\as simple but ellectut He 
caused letteis to be mteicepted by the Liitiu}, 
the contents of which made it appeal that some of 
their chiefs were negotiating teims with him on 
then own account On one occasion he dtcliued 
to see the Juga oi represent ltl^e deputition of 
the Boneiwals as a bodj, hut admitted it» moat 
influential giej-heud mto his tent, a unit pti- 
sonall} known to him The old wairioi, su‘'p<-ct* 
ing nothing, sat sihut, w uting foi the bilnh to 
addiess him Howevei, the Saliih went tpnctlv on 
with Ins wiitmg At the tad of Inlt m Iioui oi ''*» 
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he looked ujd and said, ‘‘ Well, Fateh Khan, I hope 
your parrot is all right ? ” 

“ Yes, Sahib, but ” said the astonished Fateh 

Khan. 

“ There, that will do ; you can go,” broke in the 
Sahib, “ You can join the other members of the 
deputation,” 

Fateh Khan did so, but not one of his fellow- 
clansmen believed his story. The tribe was con- 
vinced that their chief had been jirivately bought 
off ; for Avho ever heard of a palaver with a busy 
Sahib, lasting over half an hour, in which noth- 
ing was said but an irrelevant remark about a 
parrot ? 

So the holy war ended. In the presence of our 
officers the Bonerwals themselves destroyed the 
paltry barracks and magazine of the fanatics, and 
subsequently expelled them from their limits. The 
expedition cost us a loss in killed and wounded of 
nearly 1000 men, or about one-eighth of the troops 
engaged, — a loss roundly equal to Kussia’s whole 
butcher’s bill during her thirty years’ conquest of 
Turkestan, -a country as large as France and Ger- 
many put together. The duration of the expedi- 
tion, the severity of the fighting, and small results, 
brought about that dread of “ complications ” and 
that employment of overwhelming numbers of troops 
which have since marked most of our military opera- 
tions beyond our North-Western frontier. In the 
coalition against us in what has since become known 
as the “Ambela expedition,” from the name of the 
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place in which our camp was so long besieged, the 
Swatis, under their AhhAnd or Pope, brought a 
contingent from their own valley, as did also the 
men of Bajour and Kunar farther west. Tlie united 
strength of those crusaders from a distance ivas 6000 
men. Their presence swelled the whole force of our 
opponents to upwards ‘of 15,000 men. 
iheSw&tu Those Swatis are also Yusafzais. They occupy 
the long, narrow, rich valley of the Swat river, 
which lends itself to rice cultivation. The climate 
of the valley is moist and malarious, hence the in- 
habitants are fever-stricken, and of poor phj'sique. 
Their country is closely cultivated and densely 
populated. They number about a lakh. They 
are bigoted and entii'ely priest-ridden. In 1849 
and 1852 we had occasion to chastise some of 
their villages nearest to our border by crop-burn- 
ing raids rather than expeditions. In the Mutiny 
year the Swatis wez’e so preoccupied by a civil war 
amongst themselves tliat their Pope missed his op- 
portunity for heading a crescentade against our- 
selves. The part he played in the holy war ot 
1863 against us has just been noticed. Even then 
he joined the tribal coalition unwillingly, fearing 
that if he kept aloof the iniiuence of his rival, the 
priestly leader of the Hindustani fanatics, would bo 
increased to his own detriment. Since tlie Anihela 
war tlie Swatis have, on the wliolo, maintained 
friendly i-elations xvith our villages on their Iwr- 
der, their own incessziiit party squabbles al>-’orb)J)g 
the energies of their young bloods. Collectively 
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preterrinLC liusliaiulrv and trade to strife, liavin^y* 
a lull knowlrdi^'e of lla* justice and comparative 
lenience in matters «*f taxation oi‘ our (Jovern- 
menl, and l)elnLf naturally poacoful, tln-y would 
j)resumaMv wi'lcome our annexation of ihoir val- 
ley, slutuld such a costly and proiiahly useless i’or- 
w;ird move he (‘Ver undi*rtaken. 'I’hey are in all 
res[)ecls very like our <t\vn llannuchi subjects, who 
have heen, ihoimh himued Musalmans, excellent 
rifots ever siiu'e tlu-ir vallev w;is peacefully an- 
nexed hv us in AfL,dian communities 

aloiiLT our Xorlh-^^’c^t(•rn frontier, .so loim as self- 
inisouvernino, have alwavs heen lilnTal in their 
gifts to their spiritual guides, and those lioly 
drones have Invarialdy settled thickest where the 
.soil was richest. AVhenever ilritish I’ule has suc- 
ceeded .self- mi.sgovernment, the peasantry have 
rapidly achicvetl partial t‘mancl{)atlon from the 
thraldom of their prlest.s, and longeil to recall the 
gifts which they had previously .so freely bestowed. 

The rea.son is, that the superior sanctity of de.scen- 
dants of the Prophet made their location in a village 
during the home-rule period a source of protection, 
which is no longer retpiired under a stronger for- 
eign Power, AVere Swat annexed, priestly opjiosi- 
tion would easily be conciliated, as it was in Bannu, 
by the assessment of their lands at a lower rating 
than those of laymen, and by small revenue-free 
assignments to the men of most influence. 

A¥est of Swat is the country of the Utmankhels, utman- 
a powerful exclusive tribe, whose fighting strength 
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has heen vaiiously estimated, so ^ague is oui kiioB- 
ledge, at from 5000 to 10,000 men The formei 
figure is pi obahly the nearer estimate Theylia^e 
alnays been good neighbours to us except on two 
occasions — 1852 and 1878 — Bhen outrages, coin- 
mitted in Butish tenitoiy by a few malcontents, 
weie promptly avenged by letalutoiy forays upon 
the offending hamlets 

Continuing nestwaids, ne next come to tlie great 
ilohmaud tube, who hold the bills noith'west of 
Peshawar light down to the Khyber pass, and owe 
a loose allegiance to the Amii of Kabul, though also 
politically connected with us We pay some of 
their sections small subsidies foi keeping an altei- 
native to the Khybei route open, that latter route 
being sometimes closed when the tribes safeguaid- 
mg it are fighting amongst themsehes Iho in- 
dependent iMohmands — for some sections aie Biiti&h 
subjects settled m the Peshawai distiict — aie *1 
stiong turbulent people, with a fighting stieiigth ol 
about 15,000 They weie until lately maraud».i> 
and robbers by inclination and circumstance, md 
peaceful onl) when afiaid or bought oiei ThtU 
nearest sections were punished by us in 1851, m 
1852 and again m 1854, but none of those forajs or 
expeditions led to an^’ result They coutimitd tlnii 
raiding and kidnapping outrages ivs befoie, then 
object being to force us into lestoiing to tlnW 
Itadeis certain oi reieimefice laud a'^^lgll* 

ments in British teiiitoiy, winch Iiad lucn con- 
fiscated because of theii rniscoiuUict In 180“ thiir 
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tardy preparations for a holy war against us were 
cut short by the fall of Delhi, and the consequent 
certainty that the infidel English would continue 
to rule India. In 18G3 the ferment amongst the 
tribes, caused by our difficulties at Ambela and the 
despatch of the “fiery cross” fiir and wide, em- 
boldened the Mohmands to venture down into the 
plain nearly 6000 strong, when they were charged 
again and again by 450 of our native cavalry and 
easily scattered. In 1879-80, during our war with 
the Afghans, a force of 12,000 Mohmands and Ba- 
jouris attemjited to close the Khyber pass against 
us, but were so roughly handled by the few troops 
available to ojDpose them that each gathering was 
dispersed with the greatest ease. The Mohmands | 
were last year divided between the Amir and the 
Government of India. Those westward of the 
watershed between the Kunar and Panjkora rivers 
have been definitely recognised as inside Afghanis- 
tan, those eastwards of that as yet undemarcated 
line being within the political frontier of India. 

The delineation is geogTaphically good but ethni- 
cally bad. If practically enforced, the Mohmands 
will probably resent such vivisection. 

So far our relations with the tribes whose bor- Bajour 
ders march with ours in the Hazara and Peshaw’’ar Khan, 
districts have alone been described. In none of our 
counter-raids and expeditions did our troops j)ene- 
trate 'more than a few miles beyond our actual 
frontier. We consequently know little accurately 
of the interior. The petty Khanates of Bajour, and 
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the mountains and valleys immediately south of the 
route used hy us between Gilgit and Chitral, ha\e 
yet to he explored and surveyed. The Bajouiis 
may number a lakh all told. Their internal dis- 
sensions and troubles, consequent on the rise and 
fall of unsciupulous upstarts like Umar Khan of 
Dir, will doubtless absorb all their energies for a 
time, should not a settled Goveinment find it advis- 
able to enforce peace amongst them by occupying 
their country or supporting a claimant for po^\er. 
It is commonly believed m India that Umar Khan 
of Dir, just mentioned, has leceived mateiial en- 
couragement from us, and that it is by the possession 
of breech-loaders, either purchased with oui pei- 
inission m Peshawar or presented to him hy us, that 
he is giadually ciushing his neighbours and caiving 
out for hunself a small and probably epheineial 
kingdom The wisdom of inteifeience in the un- 
ceasing party strifes of petty independent countiies, 
whose paltiy afiaiis can be of small concern to us, 
is doubtful It is believed that next to the diiect 
Kunar route, which is wholly in ^Vfghanistan, the 
shortest and easiest fiom Biitish teiiitory to Chitral 
lies thiough Bajour up the Panjkoia liver. If 
vveie Umai Khan to become Amii of Ikijoui and 
\\eU disposed to us — as he would necesb.iuly be, Ins 
power depending on our lecognition and piohibly 
also mateiial sujqiort — Cliitial would be ncce-vsilde 
ail the yeai louud, and weeks neaier to India thin 
it at piesent is by the ciicuitous load now* folloaul 
via Kashmir, Gilgit, and Mastiij But e\eu m>, on 
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I’liiar Khan’s death his mushroom kingdom would 
pv<ihahly lie resolved intu its pristim' eumponeuts 
of a congeries of iudcpoiulent communilies. Atgluin 
trihes. like tho uiieienl Greeks, never tolerali* in- 
dividual pre-eminenee for hmg. 'fhey practise tlu'ir 
theory lha.t all num are eipiah and sooner or later 
the aspirant to kingship or the .sucee.s.sful tvrant is 
remove-d hy dagger <tr hulKu. Afghanistan itself is 
m> exception tu the general rule, 'fla' pesition of 
its .Vmir would he precarious, and his powers at 
he>.l merely that of a jn'utv.'i ii<(> r hut ior 

the recognition and material aid of the Governmenfc 
of India. To weld into enduring unity llie inhaliit- 
anls of the ghms of Ikijour, .separated as they are 
from each other for six or eight months in the vear 
hy snow-closed pa^.ses, may some d:iy he the work 
of a great civilised I’ower. hut is l)ey»md the capa- 
city of a jietty local chieftain likt‘ LTnar Khan. 

We mu.st now leave the Bajouris and their neigh- Sicomi 
hours and hurrv southwards to the country hetween Tho^’ 

• ^ V I* *1 1 * 

the Khyher-Kahul route — the upper slopes of the ^ ^ 
Sufed Koh on the west — and the Kohat district, 
with its recent extension westwards, the Kurram 
valley. That block makes roughly a stpiare Go 
miles each way, and contains over 4000 sr[uare miles. 

Here dwell In savage Independence the Afridis, six 
of whose eight clans arc generally s^^oken of as the 
Khyber tribes. They are collectively the finest and 
best armed race of dare-devil Afghans on our border, 
and are believed to have a united fighting strength 
of not less than 25,000 men. Neither Moghal Em- 
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peror, Sikh Khalsa, Amu of Afghanistan, oi Viceio;y 
of India has evei made any enduring impression 
upon them Each clan is supreme within its own 
narrow limits, sometimes at peace and sometimes at 
war With a neighbouring clan, but all readil} unit 
ing against an external foe Inside the clan almost 
e\eiy family has its inherited blood feud Gieed 
and overweening pnde are the stiongest chaiactei 
istics of the Afndis Unlike most of the othei 
trans hordei Afghans, they leadily take foreign 
service In the height of the Mutiny, foi instance, 
one of the sections of the Afndis furnished us w ith 
1600 picked men, whom we formed into tno bat 
talions They went down to Oude, and seiied 
for more than a yeai to oui satisfaction " ^ Somo 
4000 of their young men are now soldiers m om 
Native army and in those of our Indian feudatoiics 
As they hold both the Khyber loute and the diitct 
road between Peshawar and Kohat, oui inteicouvse 
with them since the first Afghan war has beta 
continuous Although our troops have on so' ti il 
occasions— notably m 1805, 1817, 1878, and 1S79 — 
peiietmted fai mto their bairen lulls — tliorougiil} 

“ lifted their pujdah,'* as tho fiontiei phi iso has it — 
hostilities have never been piolongtd bejond i few 
days 1 he loss of pass allowances and the ])i itioiia 
consequent on a blockade aio, as a rule, sullicieut to 
at once coeico malcontent sections into subnnvsiou 
to the wdl of the tubal lepiescntatiits, wlio col- 

* See KUer from tlie Lonl Lawrtucc to the ‘ rtiat*,* iLa* ^ 
November 19, 1878 
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lectively preler peace and pa3nncuts to war and 
want. 

For the last thirteen years tlie Khyber pass has 
been open between sunrise and sunset on two stated 
days ill the week, each caravan being- escorted 
through by their rormer plunderers, now organised 
into a regiment called the Khyber Iviiles. O^ur 
annual toll income is something oyer jialt a ]ak|i_ of 
rupees, and our disbursements i n. subsidies ajid jgiy 
of men aboirt_cloublc that figure. At Jamrud and 
Landi Khana, the two ends of the pass within our 
political border, strong blockhouses e.xist, and the 
route is now as safe during the hours on which it is 


Khyber 

arninge- 

lllOlltb. 


oiHcially open as any highway in India. At such 
times the road itself is inviolate, though the peace- 
ful trader or incpiisitive globe-trotter may now and 
again be startled, as he passes through the grim de- 
file, by the crack of a rifle fired in earnest or devilry 
not two hundred yards to right or left of him. 
Provided that within the safeguarded limits no 
violence occurs, the clans collectively, or individuals 
singly, may pursue their private blood - feuds at 
pleasure. The arrangement answers admirably, has 
stood the test of twelve years’ exjDerience, and on 
two occasions the Khyber Kifles have volunteered 
for active foreign service, and proved themselves 
thoroughly disciplined troops, and of course excellent 
cragsmen. 

The Khyber arrangements are better than those The Kohat 
in force for keeping open the Kohat pass. These 
latter well illustrate the susceptibilities of our 
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touchy neighbours the Afridis. The only direct 
road from Peshawar to Kohat runs through nine 
miles of easy Afridi territory, a narrow tongue of 
mountains projecting almost to the Indus. By that 
road the distance between the two cantonments and 
civil stations is 36 miles. When the pass is closed 
the traveller has to go round by Bawalpindi, a 
detour by rail and road of 170 miles. The distance 
will shortly he reduced to 100 miles when the 
northern portion of the Attock-jSIari branch railway 
is completed. The Kohat pass allowances amount 
to Es. 12,000 a-year, in return for which all that is 
required of the recipients is that travellers bo not 
molested. We thus pay handsomely for a right of 
way through the only line of Trans-Indus comniuiu- 
cation which exists between two large cantonments ; 
but as no road has yet been made tlirougli the p.'iss, 
it is only practicable for foot and mounted men. 
For nearly half a century now wo have, from fear of 
hurting tlie feelings of the pass viUagei'S, refrained 
from insisting on their making the route practicable 
for wheeled traffic. The attraction of an increased 
subsidy and large profits from road-making contracts 
fails to tempt the Afridi sections concerned to 
permit a rough track being converted into a high- 
road, because such coiivcmion would, they Ixj 
a visible sign of their loss of independence, i he 
Kliyher pass, on the other hand, is travei'sed by a 
splendid road, made originally more tlian filly yearn 
ago during the fii*st A%han war, up whicli the 
traveller drives as if he were on an Indian highruul. 
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Notwithstanding tluit fact, the Ivoluit pass is still, 
in 1894, ill the same state of nntm-c as it was when 
tirst forced by ns forty years ago, in 1858. Wo 
have twice had ojiportunity for insisting on having 
a proper road made through it — once in 1858, when 
a Series of raids and outrages compelled our long- 
sulfering Government to punish the Aflam Khel 
Section of the Afridis ; and once again in 1877-78, 
when the hills of the Jowaki .section were occujiied 
hv an armv for the two si‘verest winter mouths, and 
that clan reduced from prosperity to misery. The 
reason wh}' we have never made a road .through the 
pass is, that Government in its dealings, as well with 
its Indian feudatories and subjects as with the most 
barbarous of the trans-ljordcr clans, is always scrupu- 
lously faithful to its promises and engagements, and 
our original agreement with those Kohat-pass clans 
was that they should give us a right of way only 
and no more. It is the knowlede-e of our good 

o o 

faith which gives England the great name .she has 

o o c? 

throughout Central Asia, — a fact which will bear . 
fruit in our favour should the Alghans ever be com- 
joelled to take sides In a war between fiinssia and 
England fought out on some line between our re- 
spective existing frontiers. 

Besides the Afridis two other Afghan tribes — the Omkzai.s. 
Orakzais and Zaimukhts — occupy the southern end | 
of the block of mountains with which Ave are now 
dealing. The former are a powerful collection of 
clans, capable of bringing over 6000 armed men 
into the field ; the latter are a small strong tribe, 

o 
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whose fighting strength is about 3000 men onl^ 
Both inhabit the mountains immediately to the 
north west of the Kohat disti ict, and haa e, o\\ 
mg to the natural strength of their fastnesses, 
and then maiaudmg instincts, caused oui fiontitr 
villages from fiist to last a good deal of loss 
Expeditions of the old style were launched igainst 
the Oiakzais in 1855 and 1868, but it ivas not until 
1891 that the tribe realised what punishment should 
mean Our troops enteied then hills in raid wintei, 
quaitered then whole country, blew up then towers, 
burnt the woodwoik of their villages, destio)ed 
their grain stoies, and did not finally withthaw 
until dominating positions on the Sainana lango 
had been occupied and gainsoned A treacherous 
using soon after occuned, on which the fonuti 
opeiations weie repeated, but more diasticall>, 
lesulted m exemplary punishment being milicttd 
on the tribe Had the woik ended with tlio hea\} 
losses in life and pioperty suffered by the Orak/.us 
m those two expeditions, the lesson would hue 
been an enduring one, md ha\e left no open 
wound It was, however, decided at the end of 
the fust phase to fortify and gaiTison se\enl stron^^ 
commanding positions just inside the enem} sttiii 
toi^ By so doing wo have permanently locked up 
111 ummpoitant positions legulai tioops, wlio m 
wai time could bo bcttei cnqfioycd tUewliere 1“ 
addition, a largo and uimecei>s.iiy chaige is uUied 
to the aheady heavy miUtary cNpeiuhtuio oi tht 
Government of Indiv, and i peipetud griev mco is 
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created which will embitter the Orakzais against iis 
tor all time. 

The Zaimiikht tribe remaims to bo noticed in this 
division. They gave us no serious annoyance until 
ill the Afghan war of [878-80, when, excited by the 
preaching of a holy fanatic, they infested the Thal- 
Kurram road, and committed several murderous 
outrages. A small force was sent against them, 
their country explored and mapped, and they them- 
selves so severely handletl that they soon sued for 
terms, and have since Lriveii no further trouble. 

Advancinir southwards, we now come to what 
may be called our latest acquisition, tlie ICurram 
valley. It was b}* this route that General (now 
Lord) Eoberts marched on Kabul in 1878, and 
again, after the massacre of the Cavagnari Mission, 
in the following year. The valley is occupied by 
the Turis, who are Shias or unorthodox Muham- 
madans, and therefore hostilely regarded by their 
neighbours of the orthodox Sunni j^ersuasion. The 
Turis are able to muster 8000 fiiditiim- men. When 
our troops evacuated the Kurram valley after the 
government of Afghanistan had been bestowed by 
us on Abdur Rahaian Khan, the jiresent Amir, we 
established a protectorate over, and even guaranteed 
to, the Turis their independence on certain easy 
conditionis. The gift was productive of anarchy 
instead, of order in the valley. 

Left to their own devices, and surrounded by the 
unruly subjects of the Amir, the Turis could neither 
govern themselves nor keep on terms with their 


Zai- 

inukhl-f. 


Our con- 
nection 
witli tlie 
KniT.ini 
valley. 
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whose fighting strength Is about 3000 men' only. 
Both inhabit the mountains immediately to the 
north-west of the Kohat district, and have, ow- 
ing to the natural strength of their fastnesses, 
and their marauding instincts, caused our frontier 
villages from first to last a good deal of loss. 
Expeditions of the old style were launched against 
the Orakzais in 1855 and 1868, hut it was not until 
1891 that the tribe realised what punishment should 
mean. Our troops entered their hills in mid-winter, 
quartered their whole country, blew up their towei*s, 
burnt the woodwork of their villages, destroyed 
their grain - stores, and did not finally, witlidraw 
until dominating positions on the SamAua range 
had been occupied and garrisoned. A treacherous 
rising soon after occurred, on which the former 
operations were repeated, but more drastically, and 
resulted in exemplary punishment being inilictod 
on the tribe. Had the work ended with the heavy 
losses in life and property sulfered by the OrakziUS 
in those two expeditions, the lesson would have 
been an enduring oue, and have left no open 
wound. It was, however, decided at the end of 
the first phase to fortify and garrison several strong 
commanding positions just inside tho enemy’s* teiri- 
tory. By so doing we have permanently locked up 
in unimportant positions regular troops, 
war-time could be better employed elsewhere. h> 
addition, a largo and unnecessary charge is addetl 
to the already heavy iniUtary expenclitiiio ot the 
Government of India, and a perpetual grievance (S 
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created which will embitter the Orakzais against us 


for all time. 

The Zaimukhl tribe remains to bo noticed in this Zu 
division. Thev gave u.s no serious annoyance until 
in the Afghan war of 187S-80. when, excited by tin* 
preaching of a holy fanatic, tliey infested the 'Phal- 
Kurram road, and committed sc'veral murderous 


outraf>'es. A small hu’ce was sent against them, 
their country exjilored and mapjied. and they them- 
selves so severely bandied that they sixm sued for 
terms, and have since given no further lroui)le. 

Advancing southwards, we uow come to what oi. 
may be called orir latest acquisition, the Kurram ..s 
valley, it was i)y tins route that Clenerul (now . ,1 
Lord) lioberts marched on Kabul in IB7S. amt 
again, after the ma.ssacre of tlie Cavagmiri Mission, 
in the following year. Tlu* valley is occuj)ied by 
the Turis, who are Shias or umn’tlujdox Muham- 


madans, and therefore hostilely regarded by their 
neighbours of the orthodox vSunni persuasion. Tla* 
Turis are able to jmister 8000 iigliting men. When 
our troops evacuated tlie Kurram valley after tin* 
government of xVfghanistan had been beslowtal hy 
us on xVbdiir Ilahmun Khan, tlie present Aiiiir. \o' 
established a protectorate over, and even guaninu-' d 
to, the iuris their independence on certain e.'-.v 
conditions. The gift was productive of aij.tid.v 
instead of order in the valley. 

Left to their own devices, and surrounded 
uni’uly subjects of the Amir, the TuiK couhl .'.Ty 
govern themselves nor keep on terniS v,.':;. *' 
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neighbours. They had, in fact, never been really 
independent, as the valley had been, before our last 
, ■\var with Afghanistan, an integral part of the king- 
dom of Kabul. For years they importuned us to 
give them peace and security by annexation. For 
years the Amir, iixitated with the forward policy 
of the Government of India, whilst possibl}'' secretly 
fomenting disorder in the valley, accused its in- 
habitants of being the disturbers of the peace on 
his own border. 

The tension between the Amir and the Govern- 
ment of India was not diminished by the failure of 
the attempt to induce his Highness to receive the 
Roberts Mission. He would have none of it. To 
send the former conqueror of Afghanistan into the 
country with an escort amounting to a small army, 
foreshadowed dictation or war, and must in. either 
case have lowered the Amir's prestige in the eyes of 
his subjects. In refusing to receive such a military 
mission, the Amir proved himself to bo a strong and 
prudent ruler. In making the best of that retii&d, 
the Government of India showed both wisdom and 
prudence. The situation was such that ambitious 
soldiers and civilians throughout India thought 
the wish being father to the thought — that a now 
war with Afghanistan was imminent. Tlie Amir, 
however, had no real wish to quarrel with Ins only 
friend. Satisfied with las diplomatic victory, I»o 
threw us a sop by suggesting tliat the best uay 
settle ditlicultios in tlio ICurram valley was fw the 
Government of India to occupy it. Ihis was 
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once clone. The iininccruitc results ot‘ the move are 
the aclclitioii cT 150 miles of exposed border to 
the lono- leno'th of our troublesome North-AVestern 

O O 

frontier, the locking- up of a garrison of regular 
troops in Kurram at the far western end of th(‘ 
valley, and the throwing of the new burden of the 
cost of the undertakini'- on tlie struggling linances 
of India. As a set-off, the 'L'uris may become useful 
fellow-subjects of ours, and will contribute some- 
thing under a lakli of ruijees of land revenue to 
the cost of their own protection. Their young men 
have readily taken service in the Frontier Alilitia 
Force, which has been organised for the purposes of 
watch and ward in the valley, and doubtless many 
will enlist in one or other of our frontier regiments. 

AVhether the possession of the Kurram valley 
will continue to be a tax and burden or beconui 
a source of strength to India, seems to depend on 
whether or not it \vill prove a cv// de 6ac or gA'e us 
a good alternative route to Kabul, and the best 
practicable line for a road to Ghazni, should one 
ever be wanted. The prospects of either eventuality 
are small, as the Shutar-Gardan blocks the road to 
Kabul for half the year, and Ghazni will probably 
be more accessible by the Tochi route. In any 
case the occupation and pacification of the Kurram 
valley, including the Paiwar Kotal — the scene of 
Lord Boberts’ first victory in the 1878-80 Afghan 
war — gives us a strong forward position, whence 
both Kabul and Ghazni are to some extent domin- 
ated during nine months in the year. 


Id tlio ac- 
([uiftilion 
a gain or 
a wliito 
eliii)haut ? 
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TUird JTow leaving the Kuiram and resuming oui hui 
^braof lied march down our Noith-Westein fiontiei, \\e 
min range next come to the independent Afghan tribes occup) 
mg the Suliman lange and its oflshoots between 
the Kurram valley on the north and Baluchistan ou 
the south — a block containing about 9000 squaie 
miles Of those tribes the Waziiis alone aie of 
impoitance The others- — such as the Dawaris, 
Bittannis, Osteianahs, Shiranis of the Takht i- 
Suliman, Kokars, and Tuiins — can be disiegoided 
Wheie not nomads, oi alieady piactically subjects, 
they aie eithei numerically few, oi poweiless fiom 
position oi want of cohesion Of those minor tubes 
the Dawaiis, a hybrid people like the Baniiuclns, 
occupy permanent villages in the ^ illey of the 
Tochi river, two shoit maiches ^\est of oui cintoii 
ment and civil station of Bannu (Edwaidesabad) 
As then countiy is accessible fiom British tenitoi}i 
on \\hich they depend foi a market, the} cm bo 
easily coerced, eithti by a small imnituo MSitatiou, 
as 111 1872, 01 by blockade The Bittannis md 
Osteianihs aie laigely settled down as culti' itoi'S 
and tiadeis in oui tenitor^ , the Kokus and Tuuns 
aie weak and scatteied, uid easil} contiolitd b} tlie 
ofticei-s of the Baluchistni Agenc} Ihe Sliinuiis, 
liaMUg fixed uid open \illagts close to oiii fi-ontitr 
and constant intercourse with us, ait icidil} isamu* 
Iiting to plainsmen Uheii liiglust strongboltls 
about the Takht i Iia\e twice Ix.cn 

hs om tixjops 'lilt pioctssof taming thoM Jshnnil* 
itish s<u igts IS being pioiiioUd in the discipIm^O 
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education and material benefits afforded bv service 

«/ 

in the Frontier jMilitia, for posts in Avhich the 
keenest competition always exists. 

As to the Waziris, who collectively are fine The 
wiry men and good specimens of the free, fierce, 
needv mountaineers of Afi'-hanistan, their two main 
branches are the Darwesh and Mahsud clans, be- 
tween whom a bitter feud is chronic. The former 
hold lands in the Eannu district, and are losing’ 
ground in their ancestral hills, in which their wilder 
and hungrier brethren, the j\Iahsuds, have within 
the present century seized some of their best glens 
and grazing-grounds. Collectively the Waziris can 
muster from 30,000 to 40,000 fighting men, of whom 
half have matchlocks. Numerically the Dai’wesh 
outnumber the Mahsuds by about three to two, 
though the latter, being entirely untamed, resident 
wholly in the mountains, and having from time im- 
memorial been the faithless custodians of the Gumal | 
pass, are the stronger, and politically far more 
troublesome. The divided interests of the inde- 
pendent Darwesh clans have prevented combined 
opposition on their part, on any of the four or five 
occasions on which it has been necessary to send 
troops into their hills. Our punitive expeditions 
against their sections have therefore been always of 
the old counter - raid type, and never really suc- 
cessful. When an enemy will not show front and 
possesses little property, it is difficult to punish him 
effectively. 

With the Mahsuds the case has been different. 
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120 corpses in and aboufc our camp. The whole 
campaign cost us nearly 400 men, and admittedly 
failed in its object of' ell’ecting* the submission of' the 
tribe. Our experiences in this, and, tlirce years 
later, in the Ambela expedition, alread}' noticed, 
determined Government to undertake no future ex- 
peditions except with an overwhelming; force. As 
the Mabsuds would nob submit, and the expense of 
maintaining* a small army in tlieir midst was heavy, 
the troops were withdrawn. The clumsy but cheap 
and sometimes eventually succe.ssful expedient of a 
blockade was now tried, and continued off and on, 
but in a half-hearted way, for the next twenty years. 

In 1881 a second expedition was launched against 
the Mahsuds. Although the force employed was 
numerically smaller than that of ISGO, aggregating 
only 4000 regulars, its offensives strength was much 
greater, as the breech-loader had meanwhile super- 
seded the muzzle-loader, whilst the Mah.suds were 
still armed as before Avith matchlocks and swords 
only. Our troops met Avith practically no ojiposi- 
tion, penetrated Avithout lo.ss into every jiart of the 
Mahsud countiy, and caused the tribe to surrender 
aU their ringleaders and accept our terms. 

Advancing south of the Gumal pass, AVe nOAV Fourth 
come to the desert and mountainous country of ^vihls 
Baluchistan and its connected tracts. That dreaiy the miu- 
land, Avhich annually sAvallcAA-^s up so many lakhs of Agency. 
Indian rujDees, extends from north to south for about 
500 miles, and broadens from 50 miles in the region 
of the Gumal pass to 450 on the coast of the Arabian 
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TheAiah Then maiauding hands haiiied our ftontiei iillio-ea 
expedition, aimost With luipunity until 1860 In that jeai 
3000 of them attacked the fiontiei to\\n of Tank, 
but ^\ere driven back mto the hills -with a loss of 
300 men, by lepeated charges effected b) loO 
sabres of one of our frontiei legiments and a ftw 
mounted police and militia Undisciplined hill 
Afghans, whether Afridis oi Wazuis, when chaigwl 
home in a plain by a handful of cavaliy, become 
panic stricken and scatter at once as the ad\ancing 
ranks of horsemen lush upon them TJie daiing of 
' the attack upon Tank, aboitive though it "was, con 
strained Government to sanction the despatch of 
a military expedition to punish the Mahsuds ni 
their own fastnesses It a\as late m spiing, the 
season when troops aie Uealtlnest, -w either most 
favourable for hill operations, and the iipening crops 
readiest for destiuction and tlie feeding of an iti* 
vadei’s cattle Within one month of the Tink 
outrage, a foice of 5000 tloops^\as ad\aiiccd liom 
■ Tank into the Jlahsiid hills Half of the little 

army was pushed on towaids Kamgui im, the M di* 
sud capital, whilst the othei half Mas hiltcd in i 
strong cential position in fancied seciiiit} One 
night, hoMcvti, the cami) mis suipii‘'ed at t irl) 
daMU by 3000 Wiziiis, of Mhom several luimhtds 
of the biaatst, SMord m hind, luslitd througli tln- 
tents killing oi Hounding all mtn and aninnl'i 
Hithm thtir itach 

In the confusion mo lost 229 mtn and i 
number of trinspoit aiiimils, Mhilst tlio enemy Kd 
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120 corpses in and about our camp. The whole 
campaign cost us nearly 400 men, and admittedly 
failed in its object of effecting the submission of the 
tribe. Our experiences in this, and, three years 
later, in the Ambela expedition, already noticed, 
determined Government to undertake no future ex- 
peditions except with an overwhelming force. As 
the Mahsuds would not submit, and the expense of 
maintaining a small army in their midst was heavy, 
the troo2DS were withdrawn. The clumsy but cheap 
and sometimes eventually successful exjiedient of a 
blockade was now tried, and continued off and on, 
but in a half-hearted way, for the next twentj^ years. 

In 1881 a second expedition was launched against 
the Mahsuds. Although the force employed was 
numerically smaller than that of 1860, aggregating 
only 4000 regulars, its offensive strength was much 
greater, as the breech-loader had meanwhile super- 
seded the muzzle-loader, whilst the Mahsuds were 
still armed as before with matchlocks and swords 
only. Our troops met with practically no opposi- 
tion, penetrated without loss into every part of the 
Mahsud country, and caused the tribe to surrender 
aU their ringleaders and accept our terms. 

Advancing south of the Gumal pass, we now Fourth 
come to the desert and mountainous country of Tribes' 
Baluchistan and its connected tracts. That dreary the^Baiu 
land, which annually swallows up so many lakhs of Agency. 
Indian rujiees, extends from north to south for about 
500 miles, and broadens from 50 miles in the region 
of the Gumal pass to 450 on the coast of the Arabian 
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Sea Its breadth between the Indian and A%lnii 
fiontiers a\erages 120 miles down to the parallel of 
Quetta, whence it abruptly ea-tends to its evtieme 
width The whole area, 140,000 squaie miles, is 
coiisideiably more than that of Great Butam and 
Ireland, yet the populatron is under three quaiteis 
of a million 

Tiie The Baluches aie supposed to be of Arab stock 

They became dominant throughout Baluchistan m 
the se\enteenth century, and would presunubl) 
have gradually established tliemselves in Smdli and 
the south west of the Panjab, had not then lurthn 
e\tension eastwards been arrested by the victoinu 
of Meam and Hyderabad (1843), whicli gii\e us the 
ioimei province, and b} the annexation of the Pm* 
jab a few yeais iatei The) weio at that turn 
nomads and lobbers, rich m camels and shcep) and 
Ined veiy much as the Turkomans did up to thru 
conquest by the Russians — indeed some authoiitit* 
hold the Baluches to be of Tmkonnn e\fi iction 
Duimg the fiist Afghan war then possession ot tlie 
Bolan piss enabled them to make a good Innest 
out of us m allowances and plundei Ihcii subju- 
gation began with the annexation of the Panj d) 
juris alteiw aids, and his been pricticallj coinplLlut 
dm mg the last fiftten jcirs 

Tamili? IIic process of taming those elms on tin* 

Gli KInn hordu, who hold botli the stiip of 

Gl!-!!.! iiibido oul tuiitoia Ijing bttwtcn the Iiid'H uni 

UnUr Sulmi m mount uiis, is well as the suuthtru j'-nt 

of that 1 mge itself, w is a woik of no dKlicultj 
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The Afghans are advanced democrats, to he ruled 
only by force or bought for a j)rice. Baluches are 
feudalists and conservatives, to be governed through 
their chiefs. So trustful is a clan in the powers of 
their chief, that, although a Baluch calls himself 
a good Musalman, he is often ignorant of the creed, 
and rarely prays. “ The chief prays for us ” is his 
exj)lanation. The divided clans — that is, those hold- 
ing land inside and beyond our Dera Ghazi Khan 
frontier — were six in number, and able to bring to- 
gether 15,000 men. The winning over of their six 
chieftains, necessarily men of intelligence and con- 
siderable culture, was a simple matter. Their feuds 
and disagreements were composed by us, their pre- 
carious incomes increased, and in part made secure, 
by personal allowances and service in the Border 
Militia. In each case the clansmen benefited mate- 


rially by the aggrandisement of their chief. When, 
in 1875-76, Quetta was permanently occupied by us, 
and the rest of Baluchistan absorbed or mediatised, 


our experience with the divided clans of the Dera 
Ghazi Khan district enabled Government to adapt 
the administration of the new province to the pre- 
existing patriarchal systems of the tribes inhabit- 
ing it. 


The Khan of Khelat, a sort of over-lord or System of 

• 1 1 • 1 1 • 1 • adminis- 

^nter whose authority over the chiefs of his tration for 

clans had long been more nominal than real, was tanasuc- 
gratified by an annual subsidy of a lakh of rupees, 


and gladly resigned his precarious rights over the 


district of Quetta for a quit-rent of 25,000 rupees 
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a-year. He further farmed to us the right to levy 
toll on caravans using the Bolan pass for an auuual 
payment of 30,000 rupees. The chiefs of the clans 
have since been formed into a confederacy under 
their titular suzerain, the Khan, local ride corps 
have been raised for the protection of the Bolan and 
Zhob routes, and the whole province has been re- 
duced from anarchy to order. On the conclusion of 
the last Afghan war(1878-80)certain tracts of small 
value formerly recognised as belonging to ^Ughan- 
istan, though geographically in Baluchistan, weiu 
surrendered to us by treaty. These have since been 
administered by us directly under the orders of the 
agent to the Governor-General in Baluchistan. 

The chief criticism to which the civil adnunistm- 
tion of that Agency is open is its enormous e.xpen- 
siveness. In size Baluchistan is a j)rovince, but in 
population and revenues a mere district. 

Judged by tlie criterion of revenue, population, 
and case work — in none of which respects Balucli- 
istau attains the position of an average Panjab 
district — three or four Sahibs and a small sub- 
ordinate native statf sliould sudlco for the Civil 
government of the Agency. As a fact, the Civil 
staff equals in numbers and emolmnents the ic- 
quirements of a rich and populous province. 
the Agency was first constituted, the aim of 
Agent has iiatundly been to raise hi.s jwaitiou to 
that of a Lieutenant-Governor: hence new rvaMiii'' 
for now appointments have lx:en over forthcoming, 
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and the cost of the administration has been until 
two years ago annually increasing. On the other 
hand, the revenues, from the arid character of the 
country, the want of population, and the absence of 
capital, do not aggregate ten lakhs. Aj^art from 
the profusion of expenditure lavished on Baluch- 
istan, its administration, judged by the contentment 
and jirogressing worldly intelligence of its inhabit- 
ants, has been eminently successful. Service in 
Baluchistan is popular with the Civil officers of the 
Agency, as work is light, pay generous, rewards in 
the shape of decorations and titles liberal, and 
climate healthy. The same cannot be said of the 
military garrison, whether British or Native, be- 
cause living is expensive, duties irksome, and, ex- 
cept at Quetta itself, the isolation is wearisome. 

In looking back on the history of our connection Lesson 
with the trans-border tribes, we should not forget by the 
that their fighting manhood aggregates about pressioii 
200,000 men, with swords and matchlocks; that 
no Government has ever yet brought them to border 
obedience ; and that after forty-five years of con- 
tact with them, during the last fifteen of which we 
have spared no reasonable expense in our efforts 
to tame and conciliate them, they are as a whole 
to-day, with the exception of the feudal Baluches, 
some of the Khyber Afridis, and a small percentage 
of benefited tribesmen elsewhere, as wild, inde- 
pendent, and hostile to intruders as they were soon 
after our annexation of the Panjab. If these re- 
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suits are so insignificant as regards the inliabitaiits 
of the mountainous fringe beyond our actual but 
inside our political boi’der, we can estimate the 
magnitude of* the task were Russia or England to 
attempt the far more Serious undertaking of re- 
ducing the tribes of Afghanistan to subjection. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ATTACK AND DEFENCE, 


THE IHDO-RUSSIAIT QUESTION — OUR COSTLY POLICY A FAILURE HITHERTO 
— OUR TWO AFGHAN WARS — RUSSIA HAS A FREE HAND IN CENTRAL 
ASIA, 1860-68 — “MASTERLY INACTIVITY” VERSUS “MISCHIEVOUS 
activity” — VIEWS OF THE JINGO SCHOOL ON INVASION — VIEWS OF 
. THE RAWLINSON OR ADVANCE-TO-HERAT SCHOOL — THE QUIETISTS 
OR OPTIMISTIC SCHOOL— MR WYLLIE’S NO-ADVANCE VIEWS — REASONS 
FOR NON-INTERFERENCE — SIR HENRY DURAND’S OPINION — FIRM BUT 
SYMPATHETIC RULE IN INDIA NECESSARY — MR WYLLIE’S VIEW OF 
THE HUJIANITARIAN MISSION OP RUSSIA — HER ADVANCE TO THE 
HINDU KUSH INEVITABLE — A “ STRONG, FRIENDLY, AND UNITED ” 
AFGHANISTAN — WHAT AFGHANISTAN IS — SIR HENRY RAWLINSON’S 
OPINION — RUSSIA’S PROXIMITY WOULD DISTURB INDIA— SIR RICHARD 
temple’s ALARMISM — HERAT — SHER ALI FORCED OVER TO RUSSIA 
— THE “ PANJDEH INCIDENT” — CONSERVATIVE ACTION, 1886 - 92 — 
POPULARITY OP OUR ACTIVE POLICY WITH OFFICIALS IN INDIA. 


As it is important to have clear ideas on the The indo- 

-j- • . f* I Kussiciii 

indo-itussian question, some tacts and opinions on question 
the subject will be here brought together. In so 
doing, a little recapitulation will be unavoidable. 

The question dates back from 1800, in which 
year, as already stated, Paul, Emperor of Russia, 
and Napoleon, First Consul of France, elaborated 
a scheme for a jouit expedition against India, by 
the route followed by every invader from Alexander • 
to Nadir Shah. 
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Since that year Eussian diplomacy and action in 
Central Asia, and English counter - movements in 
Persia and Afghanistan, have cost India upvvanls 
of sev’enty millions sterling. Most of that evpendi- 
tuie has heen useless. Its objects weie to rel.iul 
the advance of Eussia tovvaids Afghanistan, to 
make that country “ strong, friendly, and united,'’ 
and latterly to give us a defensible Noith-'Westem 
fiontier. Not one of these objects has jet been 
attained. Our vvais with Persia and Afghanistan, 
our missions and diplomatic manoeuvring in Centi.d 
Asia, have failed to retaid the appioach of llussti 
by a single year. The Amir is to-d.iy our good 
fiiend and handsomely subsidised ally, and long 
may he remain so ; but his unruly subjects are 
piobably still as distiustful of our intentions, as 
uncertain in theii attitude, as unreliable, .uul .\s 
anvious for independence fiom .all evtein.il intvr- 
feience, as they have been at any time since v'U 
hist invaded their countiy. ’fhe best lino foi .1 
“scientific” fiontiei — that iiideteimiii.ite idc.d d 
Loid Ljttoii — is as undecided to-day .i.s it n.is 
fifteen years ago. 

Of the seventy iiiillions sterling pomed out 
.imoiigst the locks .uni deseits of tiiu ivgious h*- 
yoiid tile Indus, the two Afgii.ni win's ot 18*12-1-’ 
and 1878-80 bw.illowed up two-thiidv. ’flic foinnr 
war lias Ixeii .dw.iys condenuied by i'-ngiisiniu a O 
every shade of politic.il opinion a.s .1 toolisli and 
wicked aggiessioii; the fitter lavs still some .ipd< • 
gists. The dis.isti.rs of the tii-st iiii.ision, tiie.'nl.h 
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and Crimean wars, the annexations of Sindh and 
the Panjab, and the suppression of the Sepoy 
Mutiny, secured for the Indian exchequer a long 
hnmunity from further costly adventures in 
Afghanistan. 

By 1860 both Russia and England in India had 
politically recovered from the disorganisation and 
exhaustion which their respective calamities of 
1854-56 and 1857-58 had brought upon them. 
Each employed her renewed vigour in action 
characteristic of her ruling principles, — Russia by 
energetically resuming her suspended advance to- 
wards the Oxus, England by labouring ’to give 
the peoples and chiefs of her Indian dependency 
good government. For eight years (1860 to 1868) 
Russia had a free hand in Central Asia. In that 
period she conquered, with insignificant loss to her- 
self, the vast territory now known as Russian Turke- 
stan, and thus pushed her frontier southward to 
the Oxus, immediately beyond which lay Afghanis- 
tan. As that distracted country had been for the 
preceding five years without a government, owing 
to a war of succession amongst the sons of the late 
Amir, Afghan Turkestan was consequently now open 
to easy occupation by Russia. 

Thus, then, in 1868 the Indo- Russian position 
was continued abstention from interference beyond 
her borders on the part of India, and successful 
advance on that of Russia to the very frontiers of 
Afghanistan, which now alone intervened between 
the Asiatic dominions of Queen and Tzar. Instead 
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of being “ strong, friendly, and united/^ -whicli Iiad 
long been the declared object of all our interference 
in her affairs, that land of perpetual strife ^vas ^veak, 
hostile, and divided. The policy which had reduced 
Afghanistan to impotence from the position of a 
powerful and independent buffer-State — such as she 
had been for some years previous to the death of 
her great Amir, Dost Muhammad, in 1863 — had at 
the time warm defendei’S and able opponents. The 
controversy between the advocates of “ masterly 
inactivity ” and “ mischievous activity/' as each 
side derisively dubbed the otlier’s policy, was hot* 
test and most voluminous during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Lawrence (1864-68), tlie determined up* 
holder of non-intervention. 

Amongst the champions of the two schools who 
puhlislied their views in the leading Iloviows of 
the day, were Sir Henry Bawliiison, the greatest 
authority in Centi'al Asian mattei's, and tlm late 
Mr J. Wyllle of the Indian Foreign Office, la 
forecasting the future, the former wrote \vith tlie 
experience of the old man of action, tlio latter with 
the ignorant self-confidence of the young secreturi.it 
lion. Had jMi* Wyllio lived he avouIU presumably 
have retracted many of his pmguostications. In a 
series of exhaustive essays written between 1S(»7 
and 1870 he examined, with strict hiij)artiulity, the 
arguments advanced by both (piietists arnl 
and gave his own icasons for pieferring tlie jxeiicy 
advocated by tlm former. Tlieae argunmiits, liiuu^h 
mostly written twenty-five ye.-iiu ago, U-loro the 
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possibility of a direct Trans-Caspian advance by 
Russia had fluttered our politicians, and whilst 
aggression was only apprehended from the side of 
Russian Turkestan, are still so admirably pertinent 
that some are reproduced here. After referring to 
“ this phantom of a Russian invasion,” Mr Wyllie 
asked — 

Are Englishmen still haunted by the vague alarm which 
a quarter of a century ago hurried us into the blunder, guilt, 
and miserable discomfiture of the Afghan war ? We answer 
that the old feeling still undoubtedly survives in the minds 
of many of our countrymen. The class, fortunately, is more 
numerous in India than in England. It includes, besides 
“ the panic-mongers of the press,” military men, whose pro- 
fessional instincts lead them to sniff the battle afar off, and 
to mistrust our existing frontier line, whether along the 
Indus or at the foot of the Khaibar and Bolan passes beyond 
that river, as false to the principles of the art of war. 
These are they who, to prove the possibility of invasion, 
cite the conquests of the Macedonian Alexander, of Timur, 
and of Nadir Shah, and who, in the so-called will of Peter 
the Great, the traditional policy of his successors, the treaty 
with Napoleon at Tilsit, and the immense development 
southward which the Siberian boundary has undoubtedly 
received, find cumulative evidence of Eussia’s determination 
to make the possibility an accomplished fact. According to 
these alarmists, what we have to expect is as follows : In a 
very short time the Eussians will have military colonies on 
the Oxus at Charjui and Takhtapul. . Erom Charjui troops 
•will be thrown across the desert to Merv, and from Merv 
the fertile banks of the Murgab offer easy access to Herat. 
Simultaneously, a smaller column will proceed through Takh- 
tapul and the defiles of the Hindu Kush- to occupy Kabul. 
Persia, of course, will act in alliance with the invaders, and 
at Herat the force from Charjui will be joined by large 
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I?usso Per&iau reinforcemeuts marching lu from the shovv^ 
of the Caspian Sea and the districts of Khorisan Some 
delay must occur at Herat, for that city, the kcj of the 
position, will ha\e to be fortified and proiisioucd and a 
chain of smaller forts on either side iMll ha\c to be catab- 
iished, stretching as far as TaWitapul m the north and l^ake 
Seistau in the south But the mter\al will be well redeLinn! 
b) disarming the hostility and securing the co operation ot 
the Afghans. The darling dream of the whole nation i? 
to plunder India and Russia will olfer them tint guerdon, 
and the restoration of their old provinces of I’eshaw ir 
and Kashmir to boot Tlicn some Imo moruuig early m 
spring forty thousand disciplined troops of Bus la 

and Persia lu conjunction witli a countless horde of wild 
Afghan auxiUaties will be hunched resistless as an a\ duiclie 
upon the doomed plains of the southern LI Dorado and 
there it once is the end of our rasteni empire. Kan^ui^e 
like this IS wc can assure our readers by no mcuis 
uncomuioii in India, and t!ic practical remedies recoru 
mended by such speakers cMciul to an immcdiato reoctii 
patioii of all Afgliamstau 

Politicians of anoUier and far Injmr stimp, while lliey 
see clearly that any immediate or pro\miato duiQtr of a 
lluKiau invasion is chimeiical nevertheless look f rw ird 
with uncisincss to the inevitable day when the Ruv>ua 
and Pn^lish empires shall be contenninoug an I the pre eiiei. 
of a first class Luropcan State on our bordir fehall lave 
the power at my time to fan into a ll mm thoao eleineuu < f 
sporadic disillectionwhieb of neecsaity ire ever smouKhrUrt 
in any country won and held is India was ind a by uu 
alien sword lor poUucal reasons of obvious weiphblhv 
believe that it would bo in the lut iK^ree duj„i-rous sh I 
war arise to have India as tx bitlle fiell, uml «n ^nuu’s 
of uwUtiTi strvtci.y they are couv meed tlut mrer lucr 

wu ou^ht to occupy certain jjojilioiis beyond our p*- ‘t 
frontier as outworks of the etniire Therefore, ih*m N’ 
from Jacobabad, winch is now our ullcrinuat utili n e* i ll o 
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Sciude border, they would proceed up the Bolan pass, through 
Shawl, into Afghanistan, and, leaving Kabul and Ghazni 
untouched, they would take possession of Kandahar and 
eventually also of Herat, and establish at these two points 
fortresses of exceeding strength, to be to India ^yhat the 
Quadrilateral had been to Venetia, strongholds such as no 
invader would dream of trying to mask. And the long 
process of a regular siege would, it is argued, be an almost 
hopeless undertaking in consequence of the natural poverty 
of the country, the distance of the enemy from their base, 
and the previous destruction of the crops of the besieged. 

These opinions deserve to be received with the greatest 
respect, for they have been advocated not only by high 
authorities like Sir Justin Sheil and the late General John 
Jacob, but also, we believe, by Sir Henry Eawlinson, who, 
besides his large general experience of war and policy in the 
East, stands facile princeps, as Dr Vamb^ry has justly 
testified, among all who profess a special knowledge of the 
present condition of Central Asia. 

The majority of the British public appear to favour a third Views of 
view of the question. Under the inspiration of a general 
optimism, rather than from any discriminate appreciation of timistic 
the dangers to which the Indian empire is exposed, they 
scout Eussophobia as an exploded fallacy. In the interests 
of humanity they rejoice that a dayspring of Christian civil- 
isation is spreading through the horrible blackness of bar- 
barism in which Central Asia has hitherto been wrapped; 
and they positively grudge the interval that must yet elapse 
before India can have a neighbour whose dealings with her 
will be conducted on the clear principles of European good 
faith, and whose settled government will offer new openings 
for trade. Their vision of the future is the Cossack and the 
Sepoy lying down like lambs together on the banks of the 
Indus. . . .1 


1 ‘External Policy of India,’ "Wyllie, 1875, pp. 60-64. The other 
quotations from Mr "Wyllie are from different essays in the same book. 
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jMt Wyllie then gives his oun opinion as follows: — 

^Ve^(i the Eussiau frontier pushed forward from the line of 
Jd\artes to the foot of the Hindu ICush, were there war in 
Europe between England and Eussin, or e^ eii if both tliO'C 
contingencies came upon us at the same time, there w ould 
still bo many grave reasons for pausing before wo fairly com- 
mitted ourseUea to the project of defcudvng the Bnti'U 
boundary by means of au adiancc into Afghanistan. la the 
first place, there is the nature of the country and its inhabi- 
tants, both so uiitractablc that, except m the last report, the 
task of dealing with them had far better be left to a ri\.il or 
an enemy than undertaken by oiirseUes. It is a kind, lu 
Lord Wellesley’s contemptuous phrase, of “rocks, suul, 
deserts, ice, and snow,” and tlic men it breeds are w.irhke, 
turbulent, fanatical, and perfidious. Take a small force into 
the country, and >ou arc beaten , take a large one, ami jou 
are staned Then there is the fiinncial argument to 1*0 
considered The army that made its way up the llolau 
m 1839, all counted, was only 10,000 stiong, jet the Af.;luu 
war cost us from first to last fifteen millions sterling 
Whence is to come the money for a repetition of the experi* 
incut? As it 18 , tlic tiinnccs of India are with dillituU) 
kept at a bare equilibrium, and tlio waja and lueius fur auj 
extraordinary expenditure could only be proiukd uthtrby 
an increase of taxation or an addition to the public debt. 
The latter alternatixo manifestly hampers the ix^ourtu of 
the empire for a future time of. perhapa, sorer nut.d ; and the 
dangers of jKipuIar discontent arising from the former .ire 
great that, sooner than incur them, Eonl Cuming thxlmd 
lus rtaduiLss to disi>cuse with tho services of 10,000 Ihi^hoa 
soldier- Eastlj, there c.ui be no question tint, houcur 
desirable fixnu a -tnittgio jMnnt of mow tlm esUhh»(mH5it ‘ f 
outworks at Kanddmr and Herat might bo, lliere au, 
co«/m, Certain niIuI adeauUgeS m the present emav-iitr Ua a 
of our strength on the Imluii side of the jian-ei whti-h w I 
bo forfeited, and some iKriIous rf)jj«m5ibi!Ua i wuuM luve t • 

1)0 incurred, m connection with the pu-j-j-^wd adv i .cv. i f 
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instance, the troops now quartered on our frontier are avail- 
able equally for the repulse of foes from without and for the 
suppression of insurrection from within ; whereas every red- 
coat despatched beyond Jacobabad, and committed a hostage 
to fortune among an unfriendly race, would be so much 
strength taken from, so much anxiety added to, the internal 
garrison of India. That garrison would have to be largely 
increased. And whence are the men to be obtained ? 

Mr Wyllie then indulges in sentimental writing 
about Alma and Inkerman, prophesies that Russia 
will prefer expansion by advancing on China rather 
than on India, and goes on to say : — 

We believe that, with respect to Central Asia, the Indian 
Government can do no wiser thing than fold its hands and 
sit still. ... We would be quiet now, in order that we may 
act with the greater vigour when the time for action comes. 

Every day of peace and economy that India enjoys strength- 
ens our moral and material hold on the country. 

In his three later essays, written in 1869 and Eeasoas 
1870, one headed “Masterly Inactivity” and the interfer- 
two others “ Mischievous Activity,” he further de- long as 
ployed the arguments in favour of “non-interference, 
pure and simple, in the countries lying between the 
Indian frontier and the Asiatic possessions of Rus- 
sia.” He quoted the late Sir Henry Durand’s opin- 
ion, recorded in 1866-67, when the alarmist or for- 
ward school, prompted by the late General John 
Jacob, were urging the Government of India to 
occupy the Bolan and Quetta. Sir Henry Durand 
wrote cautiously with regard to the then situation 
only : — 

I know that we could again seize Afghanistan, if it were 
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advisable or necessary, and that, with our Indus frontier 
complete m its communications, parallel and perpendicular, 
no Power on earth, could shake us out of that country. I 
know, too, that, ^vlth the Afghans fneudl) and conlial, wo 
could, without the actual seuure of the country for ourseKui, 
organise its defence in a most destructise manner agoin't 
hostile iiiiasions . . . Any intervention would now be ill* 
timed, and is wholly uncalled for It will be all tint iwlit- 
ical and military considerations demand, if our lines of rad 
and river communication on the Indus frontier are rendered 
as perfect as it is easily lu our power to make them , so that, 
without our at present incurring the risk of complications wuh 
Afghan and Bclucli tribes and politics, it may jet bo m our 
power rapidly to mass and securely to feed and supjiortoiir 
forces, whether intended for operations above or below the 
passes ... If our position on the Indus frontier be one of 
unmistakable strength, it will long paralyse oggrc*aive jirc* 
sumption 

Mr Wyllie inoie than oiico indoisod that ojiiiiion. 
IIo Iield strongly, to quote his own woixls, tliat 
“ the tiuo bulwarks of India .iro to bo found witliiu 
liei own boideis," and that tho safety of British 
dominion in India lies in our i Lcoiiciling “ tho luitiv is, 
as far as possible, to our alien }oke by mild, liim, 
and syinpathetic administiatioii — both tnnsins 
fai as they go, but ov.isno of tho iea\ qnc'itiwu : \w 
prophesied evil of tho beginnings of the Algh.m 
piotictoiato initiated by Loid Mayo at the Uin* 
balla coufeieiico in Maich 1809 ; and went so ( ir .w 
to &*iv, "I pray Knglaml may yet withdraw Inr 
hand from Centx-al Asia.” IIu asked, vvith a tluld* 
like f.uth in lUissian philanthropy — 

Is the conl.ict of ItussiiviiiU the XorlhA\i4t froJii>r it 
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India a thing to be desired or deprecated ? If the welfare of Mr 'vvyl- 
Gentral Asia is to he considered, we cannot deny that Eus- the hL 
sian order in place of Usheg or Afghan anarchy, and that mamtanan 

. , n n. r ■ 1 • . ITT HlISSlOIl 01 

Christian tolerance in place of Moslim bigotry, would be Russia in 
supreme benefits to that unhappy region. But what is Cen- 
tral Asia to us, what are we to Central Asia ? The general 
cause of humanity, if I may hazard a guess at “ the painful 
riddle of this world,” seems to be best served by each nation 
minding its own business. It is the business of England to 
civilise India up to a point when the natives can be left to 
govern themselves. Were we to be interrupted in this mis- 
sion, and forced to quit the country before our time, the 
result in India— to say nothing of the shock to England, and, 
through England, to the inhabited world — would be, under 
any circumstances, long years of war, confusion, and misery, 
such as befell the denizens of our own island on the depart- 
ure of the Eomaus. We, in our turn, might become recip- 
ients of the pathetic appeal, “ The barbarians drive us into 
the sea, and the sea drives us back on the barbarians.” I 
believe that we shall be traitors both to ourselves and to the 
peoples committed to our charge if we regard the progress of 
Asiatic Eussia from any other point of view than the security 
and benefit of our own empire. 

He assumed that the boundary of Russia would Eussia will 
inevitably be pushed on to “the northern foot of advance to 
the Hindu Kush mountains,” but, against countering Kush, 
that move by an advance on our side into Afghan- 
istan as allies or otherwise of the Afghans, urged 
the prohibitive cost of such an occupation. He had 
no faith in the establishment by our aid of a 
“ strong, friendly, and united ” Afghanistan. He 
held — 


That the artificial erection of a “ strong government ” on a 
foreign soil must, under the most favourable circumstances, and unit- 
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advisable or necessary, and that, with our Indus froutur 
complete la its commumcatioas, parallel and perpendicular, 
no Power on earth could shake us out of that countn . I 
know, too, that, with the Afghans friendly and cordial, we 
could, without the actual seizure of the countrj’ for oursohti, 
organise its defence in a most dcstructiie manner ag-uiust 
hostile iniasions Any intcn cntion would now bo lU 
timed, and is wholly uncalled for It will be all tint imIu- 
ical and military considerations demand, if our hues of rail 
and river communication on the Indus frontier are rindcnd 
as perfect as it is easily m our pow er to nnkc them , so tint, 
without our at present incurring the risk of coinphcatious u iih 
Afghan and Bcluch tribes and politics, it may )tt be iii our 
power rapidly to mass and sccurel) to feed and support our 
forces, whether intended for operations above or below iht. 
passes . . If our position on the Indus frontier be one of 
uumistakablo strength, it will long paralyse aggressive j*rv.» 
sumption 

Mr Wyllie inoie than once indoised that opinion 
He held strongly, to quote his own woids, that 
“ the tiuo bulwaiks of India aio to be found within 
hei own boideis,” and that the safety of Biltish 
dominion in India lies in our leconciling “ the nativi^, 
as far as possible, to our alien ^oke by mild, firm, 
and sympathetic admmistiation " — both tmisins .u» 
fai as they go, but evasivo of the leal question . lie 
piophesied evil of the liegiiiningh of the Afglim 
piotectonito initiated by Loid Ma^o at tlie Um* 
balLi confeience in Maich 18G9 ; ami wtut so I ir a-i 
to sa;), "I piaj England m i\ vet withdraw lur 
liami from CVntnii Asia” He asketl, with a child* 
like failli m llusi»i.m jihiluiitlu'opv — 

Is Iho contact of )iUa:>iiwith the >*tTlhANt.A fouler it 
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India a thing to be desired or deprecated ? If the welfare of Mr Wyi- 
Central Asia is to he considered, we cannot deny that Ens- of 
sian order in place of Usbeg or Afghan anarchy, and that manitarian 
Christian tolerance in place of Moslim bigotry, would he Russk^in 
supreme benefits to that unhappy region. But what is Cen- Central 
tral Asia to ns, what are we to Central Asia ? The general 
cause of humanity, if I may hazard a guess at “ the painful 
riddle of this world,” seems to be best served by each nation 
minding its own business. It is the business of England to 
civilise India up to a point when the natives can be left to 
govern themselves. Were we to be interrupted in this mis- 
sion, and forced to quit the country before our time, the 
result in India — to say nothing of the shock to England, and, 
through England, to the inhabited world — would be, under 
any circumstances, long years of war, confusion, and misery, 
such as befell the denizens of our own island on the depart- 
ure of the Eomans. We, in our turn, might become recip- 
ients of the pathetic appeal, “ The barbarians drive us into 
the sea, and the sea drives us back on the barbarians.” I 
believe that we shall be traitors both to ourselves and to the 
]3eoples committed to our charge if we regard the progress of 
Asiatic Eussia from any other point of view than the security 
and benefit of our own empire. 

He assumed that the boundary of Russia would Russia will 

• • 111 1 inevitably 

inevitably be pushed on to “the northern foot of advance to 
the Hindu Kush mountains/' but, against countering Kush, 
that move by an advance on our side into Afghan- 
istan as allies or otherwise of the Afghans, urged 
the prohibitive cost of such an occupation. He had 
no faith in the establishment by our aid of a 
“strong, friendly, and united" Afghanistan. He 
held — 


That the artificial erection of a “ strong government ” on a 


foreign soil must, under the most favourable circumstances, and 
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be about as arduous a task os it is possible to coiiccui. onv 
nation undertaking, and secondl}, tbat in the uatioml 
character of the Afghans there are inherent defects whieli 
reduce our attempt to a complete impossibility The VfJjtii 
nation is an aggregate of separate clans republican in tlitir 
internal oi^aiusation Their common saying is tint ill 
Afghans are equal The authority winch the Auiir tla. 
head of the principal clan nominally exorcises o\er thtni ill 
comprises at best little more than a right to levy a Incd 
propotUoii of troops and money from each for tho common 
defence Goiemmuits and soxetUpUs are changed with 
inconceivable rapidity 

The Sardars oi chiefs of clans are all so\crcic,n3 wilhm 
their respective domains Jealous turbulent andambitioa* 
they are always impatient to sec their prince rtpheed bv 
another from whom they expect greater nUvaiitigcs Tluv 
will sell tlicir services to the highest bidder, it is ludifTc tiu 
to thein whether tlicir friend of to diy is their enemy to 
morrow or whether they have to take iinns n^amst tlmr 
relations or not Anything for money is their nnxin 
The coinmoii people follow the example of their chiefs 


^^h^t lb to be done with n nation of tins ^oit? 
cannot make the tlhiopian elnnge Ins skin or the Icoj ml 
hia spots A war of eucccbtion such aa Sher VU hn ju 
gone through is not the exception but the rule ui Vff.hiii 
istan Ills four predecessors s^euc their lives in luAin, 
or inectiUo insumctioub Ihu normil constUiUidi » f tl >- 
country since it cta.bed to be n fooll ill between iho b! ih 
Feral I and llic Great Afo^ul of Dehli is ii I fue str i, 
nionircliy but several weik and aulioOniatie j rmciiuhn • 
Twicu only ui Vfohan history liivu the di cor hnt triUv 
been unite 1 under a native king of subilintnl ]K>wtr 
the two ‘.jldn.pj of furinne who ichiev» 1 this i it Wite •» 
llieir way >»aiw\et us Wni rulers of luiukuil h 
not found m every j^ettervtiou If out < f the i re vut I n 
n eeou 1 MimadbhiUoraneW Post Mill imnu I vute l >e 



to the surface, and by establishing his own supremacy 
restore comparative order to the land, siicli a Government, 
born of indigenous materials and possessing a vital ])rineiple 
of its own, might perhaps bo susceptible of some conlirma- 
tion at our hands. Hut even then the hold which an outlay 
of arms and money might procure for us on Afghanistan 
would only be coextensive with the life of the individual 
monarch : when he died we should again be adrift in the 
periodically recurring ileluge. I will not dwell on the moral 
aspect of the subsidy system, though whether we are justilied 
in giving any Government the means to coerce its subjects 
witiiout taking some security liiat our gifts shall not be 
abused to purposes of opi)ression and cruelty, is a question 
well meriting attention. On strictly ])olitical grounds it 
seems to me that we may, at any rate, wait for the avatar 
ill Afghanistan of a hero ecpial to the occasion. Until lie 
appears, our most elaborate elibrts to keep any ruler going 
who has not strength within himself to keep his legs must 
be, to use i\fr IJright’s phra.se, “.sheer tinkering.” 

Had 3Ir Wyllie lived until now, he would have 
admitted that the avatar had appeared in the 
pensoii of the pre.sent Amir Abdur Ilahman. 

On the other httnd. Sir Henry Ilawlinson voiced .sh- Henry 
the opinion.s of the forward school with a persist- sou’s opin- 
ence and ability which, coupled with the establish- 
ment of Russian outposts on the Oxus, brought 
about, in 18G8, the cautious abandonment of the 
non-interference policy. 

In Ills writings Sir Henry traced the whole his- 
tory of the English and Russian policy in Central 
Asia, forecasted with correctness the probable posi- 
tion of the latter Power in 1878 should her con- 
tinued advance remain unchecked by England, and 
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then discussed what the effect of that position would 
be upon India. He scouted the idea of in\usion 
from the side of Russian Tuikestan, and held th »t 
should the attempt ever be made, “it will be by 
v\ay of Herat and Kandahar, wheie the loads are 
open and traverse districts that have been called 
the ‘granary of Asia/ and not thiough tlie sterile 
and diflicult passes between Kabul and Peshawar.” 
D^turbiog He pointed out tliat the propinquity of Russia to 
imiiaof oul Indus fioutier would “evert a distuibing in* 
proximity flueiice tliiough the country of a most misclue'ous 
lujus. and even dangeious tendency.” 

It IS uot, he said, that the nitues of India, wiicllur 
Hohamcdans or Hindoos, have an) particular affection for 
the Russians, or believe that their rule will bo inorehindl) 
and beueficial than our own On the contrary, t)io followi.r’i 
of tiie Propliu cvcr)w!iere rc^rd tiu) Russians as mow m* 
corrigible infidels than the Hii'dish, from llinr miLUanl) 
habits and tUcir supposed worahip of picUuxs, but,ou ih'i 
other baud, the approach of a rival European Poucr btlobuu 
cliange, and to llie active, gambling, recklL^a spirit of the 
Asiatics, change is al\va)s exciting lUul agrtiable.* 

Sir In suppoit of that view he quoted fiauu a iLjwrt 

by Sii Kichaid Temple, and, accepting that di-” 
tiiiguished oflicers conclusions, diclaied that “we 
ale liMiig ujKm a volcano in India, winch nt aiiv 
moment may exjilodo and ovcrwlnlm us." 
alaiinist statemtiil was hugely basul on ‘me still 
more ahuimst and even extravagant, In wiiitli 
Richaial Temple wildly as.-,t.ilid that the hu'.tiin) 

' ‘ India 11 d Uu-v*ia m it* t.oal,' u, ls« 5 , i j*. --S'» 
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ot* the Muhammadan militaiy and priestly classes 
against us " literally burns with an undying ilame” ; 
and went on to sav, in the excitement of a fine 
frenzy, that he believed that not more fiercely 
does the tiger hunger for his pvey than does the 
Muhammadan fanatic throuirhont India thirst for 

O 


the blood of the white infidel.” 

Having demonstrated the dangers to the pax 
Britannica of India should Ru.ssia be allowed to 
establish herself suflicientiv near our North-Western 
frontier to initiate intrigues with disappointed chiefs 
and classes against our rule, Sir Henry insisted that 
“the pivot of the whole Eastern Question” lay in 
the fact, which he emphasised by italics, “ that ice 
cannot a^fford to expose Herat to the risk of being 
taken by a Russian coup de main. If a Ilussian 
force is sufficiently near to threaten the safety of 
the key of India, we must also have a British force 
sufficiently near to protect it.” He urged again 
and again that “ Russia in possession of Plerat 
would have a grip on the throat of India,” hence 
he advised his fellow-countrymen to occupy and 
defend it ; and, as an experienced military man 
familiar with the whole country between Jacobabad 
and Herat, gave his opinion that the force required 
“need not exceed a strength of 10,000 men (the 
greater part being, of course, Europeans), 5000 being 
allotted to the garrison of tierat and 3000 to Kan- 
dahar, while 1000 men might occupy Quetta and 
Pishin, keeping up the communications in the lower 
section of the line, and the remaining 1000 would 


Ilcnu, 

‘‘ the key 
iif India, ”■ 
inusL bo 
held by us. 
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then discussed what the eftect of that position \\ ould 
be upon India. He scouted the idea of im.isioii 
flora the side of Itussian Tmkestan, and ]ield tli.it 
should the attempt ever be made, “it will be by 
^\ay of Herat and Kandahar, ^\ilere the i-oads are 
open and traverse districts that ha\e been c.illeil 
the ‘granary of Asia,* and not thiough tlie sterile 
and difficult passes betneen Kabul and Peshauar." 
Disturbing He pointed out that the piopinnuity of Kussia to 

effect m ^ , . 1 , ^ ^ , • 

India of our iiidus frontier would “exeit a distmbing lu* 
proxiniitj fluence thiough the countiy of a most iiiischleNoiis 
Indus and even dangeious tendency.” 

It IS cot, he Mill, that the iiatnes of India, Nsiailar 
Mohanicdans or Hindoos, have any particular afllction for 
tlic Bussian'?, or bohevo tJiat their rule will be more knull) 
and beneficial tlian our own. On tlio contrary, the follos\ir« 
of the 1‘ropliet e\cr>whcre reo^ard the Itussnns as more m* 
corrigible infidels than the Lughdi, from tlair mickmly 
Jiabits and their siipjioscd worship of pictiirts, but, on the 
other hand, the approach of .n rival Ihiropean Pouer bctoktiu 
change, and to the actne, gambling, reckltss ^plnl of iW 
Asiatics, change is always exciting and agreeable.* 


UlcllXTvl 

Temple 


In suppoit of that view he (pJutLd faun u 
by Sii liicluiid Teinplo, and, accepting that tit--- 
aUniuBui, ofiicei's coiiclusious, declared that 

aie living ujion a volc.uio in Iiuli.i, which at anv 
inouient may explotlo and overwhelm u-'- 1^“^ 

alairai->t statiraent w.is laigtly l>-i>ed on one •'till 
nmro alatiiiist and even extravagant, In which Nt 
Kicliani Temple wildly av><.iU-<l tliat the ho->t!lit> 

* * India and Iluiaia tn tba E-ut,' lUwlii.** n, * 
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be distributed between Giiisbk and Farrab, so .is 
to connect Kandahar ivitli Herat.” 

That advice was given in 1874, at a time when 
the return of the Conservatives to power made it 
probable that in the conduct of our foreign atVairs 
firmness would replace weakness and indecbioii. 
During the five preceding years of Gladstonuu rule 
llussia had played wfith us diplomatically whilst 
pushing on her preparations for the couijuest of 
Khiva and Turkomaiiia The former event occum.tl 
in May 1873. It impressed the .iVinir of Afgliania* 
tan w ith a sense of his ow n helplessness and lliissi is 
omnipotence — an itnpiessiou deepeneil by the ie« 
collection that, since the Umballa confeieuco ot 
18C9, his solicitations for a specific guaianttu from 
England against Russian aggiession had been iii’ 
laiiably met by empty assuiances of our goodwill 
towaids him so long as ho should conduct hmiscir 
like a fiieiidly neighhoui. In his tioublu he now 
natuially tuintd to the appaieiitly stiongtr Fuwtr. 
Pimce Goitschakoirs dcclaiation of 1872, ticcvpud 
by fjuietists as “ tidings of gi eat joy,” th it “ the hm* 
pcioi looked upon Afgh.inistaii as coinjilotely out* 
side the sphei o w ithin w hich slie might ()e cnlh‘<i U[KtU 
to exeicibo her iiifiueiice,” alfordtil no consoliitu* i 
to Slu'i All. lie knew* that Mr GLubituiie iLlu-tl 
on the good faith of Russia, ami unticij).il*-<l hii 
dtclaratioii made on November 27, 187b— ■“ I h.ive 
no iVar m^t-elfuf the Uiiitorial evtciiMotw oi Ilu-'-v 
— no ftar of them vvluitevci ; I think huch fi 
only old women's ftars.” Nevcrtln.K-vi ho dal U.ir, 
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and knowing that words are meant to conceal inten- 
tions, and that mankind is governed by force alone, 
he believed neither Gortschakoff nor Gladstone. In 
despair and self-interest he had already, before the 
Gladstonian confession of faith, begun negotiations 
with Bussia. In June 1878 he received a Russian 
mission at Kabul and broke entirely with us. The 
second Afghan war followed, the only immediate and 
temporary result of which was the attainment, at a 
cost of twenty-five millions sterling, of a so-called 
“ scientific frontier.” Meanwhile the Conservatives 
were turned out of office by the Gladstonians, who 
now received a new lease of power and exercised it 
for five years. They abhorred the “ scientific fron- 
tier,” seeing in it only a forward base for a further 
advance into Afghanistan : we retreated within our 
former borders, Mr Wyllie’s views being now again 
in the ascendant. Russia had thus once more a free 
hand. She again played the diplomatic game suc- 
cessfully, whilst really making her plans for the sub- 
jugation of the Turkomans and the annexation of 
Merv, “ the key of Herat.” She crushed the Turko- 
mans at Geok Tepe in 1881, annexed Merv and 
Sarakhs in 1884, and drove the Afghans out of 
Panjdeh with great slaughter, before the very eyes 
of our mission, in March 1885. 

That insult was received by all good Gladstonians 
with holy horror, brought England and Russia to 
the brink of war, and created a revulsion of popular 
feeling against the Ministry which told in the next 
elections. After two short intervals of change the 


The “Panj- 
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jears lease Conservatives, m August 1886, regained novel and 

OI po ver iTTfv ^ 

held it lor six years During those years facilities 
for the meeting of the two iival empires at some 
point in Afghanistan yet to he determined \^eie 
lapidly advanced by both Whilst India completed 
her “ Kandahai railway to New Chaman on the 
western aide of the Khwaja Amran range, and ac 
cumulated material at Quetta for contmumg the line 
in a few weeks over the sixty miles of mtervenmg 
plain mto Kandahar itself, Russia finished her Trans 
Caspian Imp to Samarkand, vid Merv, “ the key of 
Herat, and thus brought that fortified town -within 
easy striking distance of her troops By that gniid 
achievement she proved that circumstances hul 
arisen -which debarred even a strong Conservatuo 
majoiity from giving eftect to Rawlinson's dictum 
that “ ive cannot afford to expose Heiat to the tnl 
of being taken by a coup de main These circuiu 
stances were that a year befoie the decisive Mctoiy 
of the Conseivatives at the polls m July 188C, the. 
annexation of Merv by Russia and the completion 
of her Trans Caspian lailway so far weie failt> oc 
comphs Moreover, the preliminaries foi the dt 
mai cation of the Russo Afghan boundary between 
Saiakhs and the 0\us had been agreed upon hc- 
tueen England and Russia, and could not bo itcon 
sidered In other respects the foiw ird polic}, 
hitherto the speciality of the Cousei’vati^cs, oa no 
advance -was that of the Radicals, is pcisibttutl) 
])uslied for six years all along the one tliouband 
miles of our Noith-Wcstciu iioiitin, iiom Gilgit to 
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Karachi, until the fall of the Salisbury Ministry in 
1892. 

That event enforced an immediate pause in the R6sum6 of 
course of action, which, whatever its political worth, tive action 
has, from its costliness, checked the material pro- do-RSsSan 
g'ress of India, and, coupled with the depreciation of 1886 - 92 ? 
the rupee and the abolition, in 1883, of the cotton 
duties, created serious financial embarrassment. The 
forward policy has had of late years powerful pro- 
moters in Lord Lansdowne as Viceroy (1889-94), 
and Lord Koherts as Commander-in- Chief (1886-93). 

The army in India has been increased by 10,000 
British and 20,000 native troops ; its efSciency and 
mobility have been raised to a point approaching- 
human perfection ; the cantonments at Quetta, At- 
tock, and Rawalpindi are being slowly converted 
into fortified positions of great strength ; and in ad- 
dition to the “Kandahar railway” already men- 
tioned, lateral lines connecting our different frontier 
cantonments have either been made or will be com- 
pleted in a few years; All such are measures of 
internal preparation accepted as necessary by politi- 
cians of aU shades of opinion. Those carried out, or 
in progress of a forward and consequently contro- 
versial class, are the military occupation of Baluch- 
istan, and the desolate hinterland between it and 
the Gumal pass, of the difficult country immediately 
south-east of the debatable Pamir region included in 
the new Gilgit Agency, of the Kurram valley west 
of Kohat, of the last thirty miles of the Gumal 
route, and of the Khyber up to Landi Kotal. In 
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addition may be mentioned the costly worrying of 
refractory trans-frontier tribes, which was continually 
pursued from 1887-88 to 1892-93, notably, so far as 
our North-Western frontier is concerned, the three 
Black Mountain promenades of 1887, 1891, 1892, 
the two Samflna expeditious of 1891-92, and the 
affairs of Nilt, Mayan, and Chilas in 1892 and 1893, 
aU three within the elastic sphere of influence of the 
Gilgit Agency. 

An active frontier policy such as that pui*sued 
from 1888 to 1893 is of course popular with Anglu- 
.Indians, civilians as well as soldiers, and with the 
English press of India, the large majority of whose 
readers are English officials. As Sir Henry Norman, 
who might have now been our Viceroy, wrote in 
1867, so always, such a policy serves “pei*sonal ob- 
jects,” and is applauded from “ Brevet-mania or 
K.C.B. -mania, rather than Russophobia.” Tlie for- 
ward creed of the large majority of Anglo-Indians 
is doubtless as much due to hopes of distinction as 
to the innate fighting propensities of all healthy 
Englishmen in the prime of life — for few are other- 
wise in India. Whether right or wrong, their be- 
lief has certainly small foundation from any close 
and independent study of tho Indo-Russiaii problem. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF A GREAT ADVENTURE. 


INVASION OF INDIA ISIPRACTIGABLE PROM PRESENT FRONTIER — RUSSIA’S 
FORCES IN CENTRAL ASIA WEAK — SUFFICIENT FOR LOCAL PURPOSES 
—WHAT TRAVELLERS SEE AND DO— EXPENSE AND DIFFICULTIES OP 
SENDING REINFORCEMENTS FROM RUSSIA IN EUROPE TO CENTRAL 
ASIA — RUSSIAN PRESTIGE — HER LOSSES IN CENTRAL ASIA SMALL — 
SLAUGHTER OF TURKOMANS — LOMAKIN’S DISASTER AT GEOK TEPE — 
APPLICATION OP THE DELENDA EST CARTHAGO PRINCIPLE — WANT 
OF ROADS -AND RAILWAYS IN CENTRAL ASIA — DEPENDENCE ON A 
' SINGLE LINE UNSAFE — ANTECEDENT IMPROBABILITY OP AN IN- 
VASION OP INDIA — WARS NOT MADE ON BUSINESS PRINCIPLES — 
RUSSIA’S RAISON D'ETRE IN CENTRAL ASIA — RUSSIA’S POSITION 
STRONG FOR ANNOYANCE ALREADY — JOHN BULL BECOMING RE- 
ASSURED AGAIN. 

It is sometimes assumed that because Russia has 
an immense army, and has completed her Trans- 
Caspian rail'way to Samarkand, she is in a position 
to concentrate 100,000 men near the Afghan fron- 
tier within a few weeks, or at most months, of the 
order being issued from St Petersburg, and, having 
made her dispositions, to advance into Afghanistan 
with a view to a march upon the Indus. 

She might conceivably do so, were she to re- 
nounce for the time her aspirations in Europe, and 
employ her resources in effecting such a wasting 
movement. But having distributed her army of 
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uwasion within striking distance of Heist, JIsi- 
mana, and Mazu i Sharif, the e-^peiise of main- 
tammg it would be enormous, and mciesse with 
every mde tiaversed tonards the objective 

To move an army from west to east of Eussn 
like SO much merchandise is easy on papei bufe 
difficult on land, where distances are \ast, com 
mumcations unsatisfactoiy, the country of concen- 
tration baiiei), and its climate, from e\ti ernes of 
heat and cold, so trying as to make cainpiigiiing — ■ 
e'^cept m spimg and autumn — prodigil of life 
The latter objection is, howe\ei, little legaidtd 
by Hussia as human life is cheap throughout hei 
empue Hei resources in men aie prictically un- 
limited, but 111 money so deficient that it is doubt 
fui if she could sustain a two years’ n ai in Afghan- 
istan without baiihruptc} 

Were she so adventuious as to attempt fiom ini 
piesent fiontier, with its defective communi(kitiou 6 , 
to push tioops east of Herat and Afghan 'imhestm, 
the enterpiise would ceitaiuly fail 

To ichieve the long desiicd piii:e of Const uiti- 
nople, Hussia might any day iisk. the consequences 
of another war with Tnib-o) Hei w Cl's .ig unst 
tint empue line alu ija been holy w ii», into 
which the nation has euteied with tlio fei\oui ot 
Ciu&aders, but a wai ag.unst Engl ind, with Tmln 
as the objectne*, would excite no eutiiusubiii, uui 
bo detested long befoie the tioops b id ic iclicxl tiie* 
float 

itost of Russia’b Axmy is located ui hei Emopt m 
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governments, particularly in Russian Poland. She pistribu- 
has also large forces in the Caucasus, nominally Kussia’s 
exceeding 100,000 men on a peace footing; but, 
on the other hand, her troops in Central Asia and 
Siberia barely suffice to garrison the most important 
strategic points in those vast territories. 

In Trans-Caspiana, a province larger than France, Troops 
she has only 10,000 field troops, to which may be Caspiana. 
added 4000 men for railway and local services, 
engaged in occupations usually performed by civil 
employ h and police. Her 10,000 soldiers garrison 
positions on the railway line alone, and are mostly 
concentrated at Ashkabad, the headquarters of the 
Government, and at Merv. The collective peace 
strength is officially^ put at 14,137 men and 30 
guns, and the war strength at 1500 more men and 
the same number of guns. 

The garrison is evidently barely sufficient to 
overawe Turkomania and Northern Persia, protect 
the Trans-Caspian line, and keep communications 
open with Turkestan. To employ any part of 
such a weak garrison without reinforcements from 
Europe or the Caucasus on an external adventure 
— e.y., a coup de main on Herat — would be a risky 
operation. So hazardous would it be, that we may 
feel confident that before such a project is at- 
tempted Russia’s Trans - Caspian forces will be 
materially augmented. If so, we shall have ample 


1 Information in text about Russia’s forces in Central Asia is taken 
from ‘ Handbook of the Russian Troops in Asia,’ 1890, prepared in the 
Intelligence Division of our War Office. 
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warning of the preparations foi an aggression, 
which would probably not be attempted did Russii 
clearly undei stand that the violation of the Afghan 
frontier on any pretext whatever udl be legarded 
as tantamount to a declaration of wai against 
Great Britain 

In Turkestan — a tract, excluding the Kiighiz 
Steppes, nearly four tunes the size of the United 
J^ingdoin, with a large Musalman population con 
centiated in the few oases of an otherwise dieary 
and desiccating* land — Bnssia’s forces, mihtii in 
eluded amount to 27,000 men and G4 guns m 
peace and 34 000 men and 68 guns in ivai These 
troops are mostly located at Tashkend, the head 
quarters of the Government, and at Samaikaud 
The foimei town has a population of 120,000, the 
lattei of 40 000 The small rich oases of uliich 
they aie the respecti\e centres probably contuii 
ten times those numbers lu addition to its homo 
duties the Samaikaud gariisoii has also to stuid 
sentinel ovei two millions of Bokhaiiots Iho ust 
of the Turkestan troops hold posts at Chaijui and 
Korkj 012 the D>us, uhtnet^ Boklnia and Aijimn 
Tuikestan can be watched, and at ICokui, Audi) in, 
and Maigilan towaids Kashgai ind tho Cliintso 
frontier Small outposts art also maiut nncil at 
Osh neaiei ICashgu and on the Jtuighab,^ thu 
most noithein of the thico Pamii contubutants 
which togcthti foim the 0\us 

* Inotiier 31urglinl» mcr is mentioned in tin 
llo\\8 to ilcr> ti 1 Piu] IcU of 16So uolontly 
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It will be observed that the Turkestan g-arrison 
of 27,000 men is scattered in isolated positions un- 
connected as yet by railways or even roads, and 
beyond the reach, on an emergency, of reinforce- 
ments from the north, as the nearest Siberian can- 
tonments are at Orenburg and Omsk, both about 
1300 roadless miles from Tashkend. The Samar- 
kand garrison, on the southern fringe of the 
vince, is alone in touch with European Eussia, from 
which it is separated by the 900 miles of Trans- 
Caspian railway and the width of the Caspian Sea, 
across which are Baku on its western and Astrakhan 
on its northern shore, both themselves desolate spots, 
drawing all their supplies from distant places. 

The two provinces together, including Bokhara 
and Khiva, and excluding the Kirghiz Steppes, 
have a population of six millions, an area as large 
as that of British India, and a garrison of .only 
41,000 men, of whom a large proportion are local 
corps and unreliable. 

The men are generally inferior as soldiers to 
those serving in European Russia, and their offi- 
cers are conspicuously so — Central Asia being used 
as a penal country or place of voluntary exile for 
obnoxious and indebted officers. Once settled down 
in his place of banishment or self-imposed exile, 
isolation, idleness, and independence lower a man’s 
sense of discipline and tend to his general de- 
moralisation. 

From the above facts and figures it is obvious 
that Russia’s strength in Central Asia is the mini- 
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mum sufficient to keep order among the subject 
populations, and that reinforcements can only be 
draAvn from Tiflis, a journey of many hundred 
miles with two breaks in it, as the Caspian Sea 
has to be ci'ossed ; or from Russia to Europe, a 
longer journey with four breaks in it, as, besides 
the Caspian, the Volga or Black Sea gaps have to 
be traversed. 

"What tra- Travellers who do the Central Asian grand tour 

vellera see , . ® 

and do. Sometimes write of the country as “ one vast camp,” 
and express smprise that from end to end of their 
several weeks’ journey they never set eyes on a 
civilian. Such observers only survey the land 
from the windows of a railway carriage or liouso 
in a cantonment, along the one line of occuj)ation, 
and forget, perhaps, that all work ordinarily done 
by civilians is performed in Russian Central .^isia 
by soldiers in uniform. 

From Uzun Ada, the port of debarkation on the 
Caspian, the traveller journeys by rail to Samarkand 
(900 miles), thence by tarantass 190 miles to Tash- 
kend, and then returns by the same route. 

Russian Considering that Tasbkend is the headijuarters 
money and of the Government, Samarkand the terminus oi tiio 
Trans-Caspian railway, and both largo cantomnents 
lustrateii. cities, any other Eui'opean Government but that 
of Russia would, presumably, iiavo at least coimecteJ 
the two by a bridged and metalled road witliin a few 
year's of their annexation. But in roiigl), easy-going, 
impecunious Russia there are roads, and^ little 
money is available to mako tlicm ; hence rapid com- 
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munication between Samarkand and Taslikend is by 
tarantass, a sort of long box swung on wheels, a 
springless prototype of the Indian ddk-gdri, but of 
greater strength, as it has to be forced along the 
track by three horses driven abreast, has to ford 
rivers, plough through deep sand and mud, and re- 
sist shocks which would shatter the superior Indian 
vehicle to splinters. 

,• Let us assume that, in view of expected com- 
plications with Afghanistan and England, Russia 
hurriedly reinforces her Central Asian garrison by 
20,000 good troops, half drawn from Southern 
Russia in Europe, and half from the Caucasus. 
All would pass to the front through Uzun Ada, 
the starting-point of the Trans-Caspian railway. 
The contingent from Europe would be shipped on 
the Volga betAveen Kazan and Saratov, and carried 
doAvn in shalloAV- draught steamers to Astrakhan, 
several hundred miles, Avhence they would be trans- 
shipped to sea-steamers, and conveyed across the 
Caspian 600 miles to Uzun Ada. The Tiflis troops 
would be railed to Baku (300 miles), and thence 
conveyed by sea 200 miles to the port of debarka- 
tion. All commissariat and ordnance stores would 
have to be laid in beforehand, or carried with each 
detachment, as from the western shore of the 
Caspian to ultimate destination the thousand and 
odd miles of route produce practically nothing, 
— neither forage, nor fuel, nor corn. 

As in Skobeleff’s expedition against Geok Tepe in 
1881, corn could be procured from Persian Khora- 
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san, and camel transpoit from Khiva Tnrkomama 
would also supply camels in large numbeis 

But SkobelefTs tioops numbered only 7000 men, 
and the evpedition was one of a few months’ dura- 
tion Commissariat arrangements foi forces neaily 
thiee times as numerous, on the thieshold of events 
which might detain them for years in tracts of little 
or no pioductive capacity, would, even with the lielp 
of the Trans Caspian laihvay, he a severe strain on 
Russia’s finances 

lucreasmg Difficulties would increase with eveiy mile tra- 
from Uzun versed Caspian marine transport merely suffices 
wania*^ foi Ordinal y traffic, and would, unless largely sup- 
plemented, be unequal to the services rcquiied fioiu 
it Landing a single battalion even at Uzim Ada 
18 still a slow business The bay is shallow, is 
frozen ovei m winter, and the railway terminal 
shed was until lately at some distance fiom the 
shore, the inteivening space being deep sand A 
small pier has been mad© since 1890, and tli© trim 
runs alongside, but even so, the anangements aio 
rough The reinforcements would doubtless be 
timed to ai rive at Uzuu Ada m successiv o detach- 
ments, each being worked oil soon altei its imv il 
Theie would be no geneial rendezvous at tlio smiU 
poit, but coiiveiging, as the tioops would, fiom 
distint points aftei long journeys by iivti, rul, .mil 
sea, and hav mg to pioceed on a single tmek of poor 
constiuction, incapable of caiijing heavy oi quick 
trains, and deficient m rolling stock, misc-ilcul itioiis 
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of liiue \vould he sure to uccur, and crowding' and 
confusion at l7/.un Ada \v(tuld ho inevitahle. 

'fhe hivaking' out oi‘ clioliTa or typhus there would 
not he improhahle, anil nughl uj)set all calculations. 

if. then, to move 20,000 num iVoin Russia in 
Europe and 'I'illis to the neighhonrhood of the Oxus 
would he a la.^k t»f great e.xponse and nice adjust- 
ment, we may suppose that the transport and inaia- 
lenaiice of ati army livti iitnes that mimljer would 
present almost insuptM'ahle didicullies for an empire 
whose odicers are not husiness j)recisionists like the 
Ciermans. hut a careless happy-go-lucky set of good 
fellows, who never do to-day what can he deferred 
until to-morrow, and put olf tiomorrow as long as 
possible. 


The fact i.s, Russia’s position in Central Asia is not 
really strong, but her prestige is great. Since she 
began her career of conquest in the dlties, her only 
determined opponent has been nature — waterless 
wastes to be covered, hot summers, severe winters. 
Thus, in most expeditions, .succe.ss was assured at 
small loss as soon as commissariat didiculties were 
overcome. AVherever failure occurred it was due, 
as in the Khivan expedition of LS40, to the collapse 
of transport and commissariat, or, as at Geok Tepe 
in 1879, to the incompetence of the general com- 
manding, and the insubordination and jealousies of 
his officers. 

Geok Tepe excluded, Russia’s whole war losses in 
Central Asia are insignificant. 


Ku.-'jiii 
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In sieges and battles combined they weie officiall} 
reported, up to the capture of the Aklial Tekke 
refuge, at 154 killed and 966 wounded — a numbei 
no larger than our casualties in one fiontiei “little 
wai ” known as the “ Ambela expedition ” The 
Geok or Denjis Tepe aoul had been assaulted ur^uc- 
cessfully in 1879 by General Lomakin 

In that expedition Russia lost 450 men killed 
and wounded The woik of taking the Tuikomaii 
refuge was nest intrusted to Skobeleff, the self- 
adveitising hero of Plevna, and most piactical 
general Russia possessed After twenty four daj s' 
siege he stormed and captured the place on Januuy 
24, 1881, slaughtering upwards of 8000 Turkomans 
— men, women, and childien indisciiminately He 
had 7000 troops and 60 guns The Tuikomans nu) 
have numbered 45,000, of whom half were women 
and childieii Throughout the whole campaign 
Skobeleff lost 283 killed, and G89 wounded ; the 
enemy nearly half then numbeis 

Naturally such wholesale destiuction pacified 
Tuikomama It completed the conquest of Centi il 
Asia 

Humanity apart, tho Russian s)stem of sub- 
jugating Asiatic tubes is cheapei, quicker, moio 
thozough, and ultimately nioie bloodless than 
which by its jzeisistent foibeaiance fads to inqiiLss 
rude peoples. The Russian jdaii is to treit the 
enemy as wild beasts, to destroy them loot .md 
bi inch, and spaxo ncithei sc\ noi ago so long as 
any lesistanco is offered 
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loo 


Take, for instance, the history of the conquest of 
'fiirkoinania : three slauo'hters sulliced to effect it. 

O 

After the Khivan campaign of 18()3, General Kiiuf- 
man (lelil)erately inipo.so(l an inq)ossihle tine on the 
Yomnd Turkomans, a settled and comparatively 
inoifensive tribe, whom it was thoui''ht advisable 
to terrorise in order to impre.ss their less civili.sed 


hrethren and win decorations for the fi’eneral and 

O 

his oliicers. The line not being- ])aid, Kaufman had 
the Yomud settlements surrounded, and ordered the 
tribe to i)e exterminated — an order said to have 
been willin"'lv oheved hv the Co.ssacks. Au-ain, in 
Septemljer 1879, General Lomakin penned in 15,000 
men and 5000 women and children of the Akhal 
Tekkes in their intrenched camp at Gcok Tepe, and 
for six liours kept up a continuous lire from twelve 
guns on its po})ulation, shooting down or driving 
hack with cavalry all fugitives, even women and 
children. As tiie general afterwards reported in his 
de.spatch, “the elfect of our .artillery was terrible. 
The Turkoman prisoners say that several thousands 
of their people were killed.” 

Seeing the havoc caused by his guns, and mistak- 
ing desperation for panic, the general, impatient for 
the honours of exclusive victory, ordered an im- 
mediate a.ssault, although a large body of his troops 
had not yet reached the scene of action. The bat- 
talions advanced precipitately without their scaling- 
ladders, Avere unable to mount the rampart, turned 
in disorder, and fled. A panic ensued, and the ex- 
pedition retreated to the Caspian, where dysentery. 
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fevei, and scurvy decimated the all eady demoralised 
troops The crowning slaughter was tv\o jeais 
later, when, as we have seen, Skobeleff, a believei 
in the clelenda est Carthago pimciple, blotted out 
the Akhal TeLkes, and so letiieved Russia's lost 
prestige and subjugated the Tuikomans Since then 
Russia has had no battles to fight in Central Asia, 
for the slaughters of the Afghans at Paiydeh m 
1885 and at Somatash m 1892 weie massacres, not 
fights 

Fiom the foregoing we may assume that until 
Russia consolidates hei position m Central Asia by 
railway extension, road-making, and the improve 
meat of her communications with hei European bases, 
she IS in no position to seize Herat, oi occupy 
Afghan Tmkestan, except on tlie impiobable hypo- 
thesis that such action would not involve hci m a 
wai with Great Biitain She is a poor and almost 
insolvent country, and foi some yeais to conio lias 
hei hands full, if peace continue, foi she is com- 
muted to the constiuctiou of hei Sibeiian lailw.iv, 
which will link St Peteisbuig with Vladivostok, the 
Baltic with the FaeiBc 

That colossal enteipiiso is being i ipidlj pushul 
foiwaid, but will swallow up lor tho next six oi 
more years neaily every loublo which Ctiii bo scnipcd 
togethu foi ladway constiuctiou throughout the 
empne WIkii completed it will not matLinlly 
improve Russia’s mobility m Central Asi i, for thtio 
will still lemaiii a loadless spico of about loOO 
miles between Ortiibuig, a largo cantoumtnt ami 
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best point of junction on the Siberian line, and 
Samarkand, the present terminus of the Trans- 
Caspian railway. When Tlussia finds time and 
money for improving her communications with Merv 
and Turkestan, she will presumably extend the 
Trans-Caspian line to the Ferghana valley, making 
iMaririlan for the time her terminus towards the 
Pamirs and connecting it with 'rashkend. She will 
also make a branch line from ]\Ierv to Panjdeh, a 
small work, but advisable as preliminary to the 
seizure of Herat or Afklian Turkestan. She will 

O 

finally gradually connect her Siberian with her 
Central Asian system — an extension which will be 
of itself a largo undertaking, involving the con- 
.struction of 1300 miles of line, much of it through a 
ditlicult or desert country. She has thus in all more 
than 2000 miles of railway construction to accom- 
plish iDefore she has a second railway route into 
Central Asia, or is in the most favourable position 
for her next advance. If she defers that advance 
until her communications with her Euroj^ean bases 
are satisfactory, India has many years before her 
wherein to complete her defences. The chances 
are, however, that before connection is comj)leted 
between Samarkand, Tashkend, Margilan, and Oren- 
burg, or other point on the Siberian raihvay, a con- 
juncture will arise which wiU precipitate Russia’s 
next forward move. 

In that case she would run an extension — if not 
already made — from Dushak, her railway station 
nearest Herat, up the Tejend (Hari Pud) to her 


Probable 
small ex- 
teiisious. 
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frontier in the -vicinity of Herat, another up the 
Murghab from Merv to Panjdeh, and a third from 
Chaijui on the Oxus to Kerki, her outpost towards 
Mazar-i-Sharif on the same river. To meet the 
increased traiEo on the main line, she would liave to 
double it, or re-lay parts at least in a permanent 
way ; at present the sleepers are merely spiked 
down into the soil, or permanent way where there 
is one. 

Depend- Even SO, her troops at the front would not be 
single hue secure. it wouid ftt the best be unwise to intrust 
safe. the safety of the army of invasion to a single lino of 
communication, running for GOO miles through a 
desert, roamed over by Turkomans and flanked on 
its southern side by ranges of mountains inhabited 
by wild tribes ; and yet, to attack Afghanistan backed 
by Great Britain, the risk would have to be run, or 
Persia’s northern province of Khorasan must first 
be annexed and held in strength- — an enterprise of 
small difficulty but considerable expense, whicli will 
presumably be carried out before the invasion of 
India is really attempted. In no case is it likely 
that we should be able, by the attraction of lav-j^c 
rewards for good destructivo work, to seiiously dis- 
locate traffic. There ai'e few bridges on the line, 
and removed rails are easily leplaced. 3Ioreo\c*r, 
any tampering with the lino would bo folloucd b) 
such exemplary punishment, that after a time luen 
wouid not bo found to risk the blotting out oi tlioii 
villages for a few thousand ru]jees. 

On the Turkestan bido IUii>sia’s coiuinunic.vtioas 
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frontiei in the vicinity of Herat, another up the 
Muighab from Herv to Panjdeh, and a thiid from 
Chaijui on the Oxns to Kerki, her outpost tow aids 
MaZiir-i-Shaiif on the same ii\er To meet tlio 
increased tiaffic on the mam line, she would ha^e to 
double it, or le-lay parts at least in a peiniancnt 
nay at present the sleepeis are merely spiked 
down into the soil, oi peimanent way where there 
IS one 

Dcixinci Even so, hei troops at the front would not he 
secuie It would at the best be unwiso to mtinst 

^^raUun Safety of the army of invasion to a single line of 
communication, running for COO miles thioiigh a 
desert, roamed o\ei by Tuikomans and llaukcd on 
its soutbeui side by langes of mountains mhabitid 
by wild tubes , and yet, to attack Afghanistan backtil 
by Gieat Britain, the nsk would have to bo inn, oi 
Persia’s noithein province of Khoiasan must fuist 
be annexed and held in stiength — an enteipuso ol 
small difficulty but considerable expense, which will 
piesumabiy he carried out befoie the invasion of 
India IS leall^ attempted In no case is it iikiU 
that we should bo able, by tbo attiaction of I'U'go 
lewards for good desti active woik, to seriously dis* 
loc<ite traihe Theio aie lew budges on tlio Ini'., 
and lemoved rails aio easily leplaced iloieo'U, 
any tampeiing with the Imo would bo followed In 
such exeinjilaiy puiiisliinent, that after a tune intn 
would not bo tound to nsk the blotting out of tliur 
villages loi a few thousmd lupees. 

On the Tiukestau side Kussia’s comiiumit itioii'' 
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will, within :i jiolitieaUv moa.-vuMhlo lime, s}h*!uI, 
t^aVj a iivindrotl inilli<in.s of ronhKa in ordi*r to cjiiti- 
pielu ;t .sysu-m ot’ innvunuu'niliv*', lailways in ( 'on- 
iral A-siuj lHa;au:50 SUeh liiu-s would sin'n;j:liu'n her 
oiicn.sive power uoaiusL India i Ami is it likely 
that, having couiploied some of thesi! lineS'--e.7. , 
the extension iVoiu 8 ainarkan<l to a point of Junction 


^ Tile fact in meiuioiiol i»y nioW Central A.-iaii (ravellciv, but ia 
prominently atated in ‘ laoiian CVntral A^ia,’ by Ur Henry i-and.-ell, 
U,U., author of ‘Througli .Siberia/ 

It 
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With the Siberian railway now in progress-respon- 
sible Bussian statesmen would advise the Tzar to 
risk disaster by begiimiug a distant and unpopular 
war, for Russians only hate Germans and fight with 
religious fervour against Turks ? Such a war -would 
certainly exhaust the empire, and might upset the 
whole fabric of the existing system of government. 

Calculations, however, cannot be based on such 
considerations. Wars are i*arely undertaken ou 
business principles. Sentiment, short-sighted self- 
ishness, or misconception of conditions, has often 
plunged a nation into a useless war fi-orn which it 
was certain to emerge crippled and without material 
advantage. Russia’s last war with Turkey is a case 
in point, 

A political conjuncture may arise at any time— 
for instance, a war between Rngland and Fixmce — 
which might induce Russia to occuj>y Herat and 
Mazar-i-Sbarif, or either of those places, and there 
await developments. 

We must not forget that the solo object of Russia's 
hitherto profitless advance into Central .iVsia has been 
to enable her to bring clfectivo pressure to bear on 
Kiigland tbroiigii Afghanistan, or, as *Mr Cnrzon epi- 
graiimiutically puts it, “ to keep Kiigland (piiet in 
Kuropo by ki'ejniig her employed in Asia.” She even 
succeeded in doing so in 13^8, I35G, and 1878, hnig 
before she had joined fi'outiei's with Afgi>:uustaii. 
Tlie nightmare of Uu.ssophobia has ea->t Imlia up- 
wards of seventy uulHous sterling already, has lately 
caused us to add 10,000 Rritisli ami 20,000 tiMivv 
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ti’oops to our Indian army, and is making* us spend 
large sums annually upon defence works, fortilica- 
tions, roads, and railways on our North-Western 
frontier. 

Now that Nussia holds the Oxus line and has 
Herat and Afghan Turkestan at her mercy — had aire.idy 
she only to count on the Afghans as opponent.s — for a'lmoy- 
her abilit}" to coerce England through India, or, wliat 
is much the .same tiling, t<) drain the finances of 
India on military expenditure, is much greater than 
it was fifteen or more rears ago. I'hen she could 
only bluff us, and repeatedly succeeded at the game ; 
now she can whenever she plea.ses force us, at small 
expenditure to herself, to eat dirt,” as the Indians 
say, — and eat it we should, did we accpiiesce in her 
next forward move, — or fight her at great initial 
disadvantage to ourselves : and she will certainly 
use her first opportunity to do one or the other, 
should England .show any disposition to revert to 
the party seesaw policy which obtained until Riessia’s 
seizure of Merv, the key of Herat,” in 1884. 

That event filled even English Ilussophils with 
amazement, and convinced them that were Hus-sia 
allowed to advance still nearer to India, the con- 
tinued good government of that dependency would 
be made intolerably expensive from the increase of 
expenditure on defence preparations which the still 
closer proximity of a great military Power would 
entail. 


Russia has now held Merv for ten years, and ex- bocomfn^^ 
cepting the splutters over the “ Panjdeh incident ” 


reas.siired 

v“{» 
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(1885) and the Pamir Soinatash massacre (1892), 
nothing has since occurred to excite English sus- 
picions. On the contrary, John Bull is again bcin^^ 
lulled into a feeling of security and trust in the 
honest and honourable intentions of his great rival 
in Asia. In addition, is not the Ailiir, after loin-- 
estrangement, on excellent terms with us. and the 
once fanatical tribes over -whom he rules gmduall}* 
shaping towards our long-desired ideal of “ a strong, 
united, and friendly Afghanistan ” in close alliance 
with us? Have not India’s North-West defences 
been made almost impregnable at Quetta and 
Rawalpindi, and do not our milways run to Peslia- 
war, to New Chaman, within sixty miles of Kanda- 
har, and laterally up and down the Indus ? John 
Bull is correct in his facts, no doubt, hut not in his 
inferences. The Amir’s is a single life, and a had 
life too, and after him may come chaos, and hehimi 
our frontier defences ai;e 300 millions of Indian!', 
many of whose educated men watch the advance of 
Russia with mingled curiosity and apiJi-eIieri:.ion, 
speculating with their misty perceptions if tlio IV-ir 
will some day be their “ liberator," as he was of the 
Bulgarians, and give the Indian nation ’’ a national 
government. 
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THE END OF A BUFFER STATE. 


QUESTIONS REPEATED — WHY RUSSIA SHOULD ADVANCE— CONSEQUENCES 
TO INDIA — SHOULD WE ADVANCE? — INDIA STRONG ON THE BALU- 
CHISTAN SIDE— HYPOTHETICAL SITUATION — THREE ROUTES TO INDIA 
NORTH OE QUETTA — THE KARRACHI ROUTE ALWAYS OPEN TO US 
IN ANY CASE — INDIA ONLY ASSAILABLE VlA KABUL — OCCUPATION 
,OE NORTHERN AFGHANISTAN NECESSARY FOR RUSSIA — EFFECT OF 
A RUSSIAN FAILURE ON INDIAN OPINION — COST OP OCCUPATION OF 
AFGHANISTAN— COST OP OUR LAST AFGHAN WAR — RUSSIA AT KABUL 
AND KANDAHAR — EFFECT ON INDIA — RUSSIA ON ENGLISH RULE IN 
INDIA — HER ABSURD PLAN OP CAMPAIGN IN 1878 — WHERE TO AD- 
VANCE TO — THE HINDU KUSH ONLY LINE FOR A CONTERMINOUS 
, FRONTIER — REASONS FOR OUR HOLDING KANDAHAR — RAILWAY 
LINKING UP OF INDIA AND RUSSIA — SHOULD WE ADVANCE TO 
KABUL? — ARGUMENTS OF NO- ADVANCE SCHOOL — MUTUAL EXHAUS- 
TION — POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING TAXATION — THE RAISING OP IN- 
DIAN POSTAL RATES — ^THE WHOLE QUESTION ONE OF MONEY — USE- 
LESS HOLES IN OUR ARJIOUR— REPLY TO NO-ADVANCE ARGUMENTS — 
BATTLE OF SADOWA— COST OF HOLDING KABUL — OUR AFGHAN WARS 
— author’s opinion — OUR OBLIGATIONS TO THE AMIR — WE CANNOT 
FIGHT BEYOND THE HINDU KUSH — OUR DUTY AND INTEREST COIN- 
CIDE — IS RUSSIA VULNERABLE FOB ENGLAND ? — THE AMIR’s ARMY — ' 
WE WANT SOLDIERS, NOT FORTS— SPECULATION IS OF SMALL VALUE. 

It is now possible, perhaps, to form an opinion on 
the questions raised in the opening chapter. We 
have first to consider whether it is to the interest 
of Hussia or of England, or of both, further to 
reduce the still intervening space between their 
respective present frontiers. 


Questions 

repeated. 
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That Russia should do so is obvious, othen\iso 
she has small raison diitre m Centra} Asia. Sho is 
not yet within striking distance of India, but might 
he so were Herat and Afghan Turkestan in her pos- 
session, and both of these territories would piefor 
Tzar to Amir for master. Russia would doubtless 
occupy them without delay, as she could at practi- 
cally no cost to herself, were sho not restmincd by 
the belief that such action would involve her in war 
with Great Britain. Her advance to the watershed 
of the Hindu Kush and vallcj- of tho Hati Rud 
would force us largely to increase our army in Indi.v 
— particularly its British portion — and cither to 
occupy strategic points in Cis-Hiiulu-Kush Afghan- 
istan, thereby forestalling our ri\al, and tin owing 
the theatre of possible war well luck fiom tho plains 
of India, or to sit still within our piesent fiontier 
and there await tho enemy— a policy which Afgh.m- 
istan and India wouki iiiterpiet as defeat beliiro tho 
battle. 

Either consummation would repay Ilus-sia for all 
her outlay in conquering and holding Ccnlnd .Isi.i, 
because our augmented defence chaiges, and the 
closer approach of a great military I’ower, would 
render a largo increase of taxation necev,.iry, owing 
to which, and tho gcncr.d unrest funn Uussi.i's 
pioximitv, tho continued good goveinment of InilU 
by a handful of Englishmen would Iw haidly jki-.- 
siblo. Behind Uu-vsi.i’s frontier would Iw tho f.itln'r- 
land, f.dily socuro coiumunic.Uions, and cxUatislh sk 
sui)plie.s of men .ind uiatciial ; Iiehind ours .'JOU lail- 
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lions of excited, fully taxed Asiatics, already .im- 
pressed with a belief in our impotence and Hussia’s 
power. The nearer the outposts of the rival nations 
approximate to a conterminous frontier, the larger 
must he our armaments, the heavier the taxation, 


and the greater the consequent agitation in India. 

It is, then, clearly to Hussia’s interest to push on if we do 
to the Hindu Hush, and to England’s to keej) her to maiu- 

1 . f, .. T tain the 

Within her present irontier lines. present 

If, however, chcumstances oblige or induce Eng- shoui^rwe 
land to condone Hussia’s advance to that limit — the 


recognised bourn of her further expansion towards 
India — -we should probably be stronger against in- 
vasion, and spend less money on defence, were we to 
occupy and fortify strategic positions beyond our 
present frontier, than were we to sit still and await 
attack inside it. The question then arises. Where 
are those positions to be found ? We may assume 
that the existing scheme of frontier defence will be 
carried out in the next few years, unless delayed by 
the fulfilment of the vaticinations of currency Cas- 
sandras — India’s insolvency. 

On the Baluchistan side India is now practically India se- 
secure. Quetta is a strong intrenched position thrsaiu- 
which, like Rawalpindi, will shortly be armed- with side!^^ 
heavy guns. It is 300 miles west of the Indus, 
and is protected by nature on all sides by a barren 
waterless country. Kandahar is 150 miles north- 
west of Quetta and under 60 from New Chaman, 
both of which are in railway communication with 
Karrachi and Bombay. Righting about Quetta or 
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be 3 ,ond -ftould have small eftect on the native mind, 
foi to Indians geneially Baluchistan is a foreign 
country, far nest of theirs 

How let us suppose tint Russia is in possession 
of Herat, has extended her riilwiy to that pi ice, 
and has advanced m strength 400 miles to Kand i- 
har— outstripping her railway connection foi tint 
distance — with a view to invade Indn, or ritlicr 
in the expectation that by the capture of some 
vulnerable point on or neai the Indus slie will 
excite a gtneiil using against us Let us ilso 
suppose that, owing to finaucul diihcnltics fiom 
the collapse of silvu, wai with France, or in^ othci 
cause, v\c aie aw uting attack inside oui }>Kstnt 
frontici, and that our defences aio on!) so fir im- 
proved that works now in piogrtss have Im-lu 
completed — i c , latei il ladw a) communic ition be- 
tween our fiontiei emtonments pciftcUd hciv} 
guns mounted on the mtienciitd positions of Vttoek, 
Rawalpindi, and Quetta ind i bimilir jiosition 
selected streugtbtncd, md full} giirisonedMmo 
wheio betwtin Kohit and Dci v Kmiil Klun, witli 
ivitw tocovti the ippjo idles to tlio Indus tlie 
Gum li locin, ind KuiTun loutes J et us iiK<( sup 
post tb it, bt^ond Mijipl^iug the tr ins Iwnkr tidxs 
with cht ip riiltb and moiiej, v\t Iiivt itvtiltd to 
the old non mttiveutioii jiotic) 

Undti bucli conditions uviii iinojipo t-d Utw-'i m 
pi-ogiLs.s fi'om Kmdihirbv tho i Bolm routv 
would lx, blow and costly, IjeciU'-t, uiiU-i-t luo in 
puiiiil jMn jKiiM a riilvv i\, umiiiiwrul m'l 
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transport difficulties would be serious, and increase 
with the distance traversed from Kandahar. Sup- 
pose now that for some reason we abandon Quetta, 
destroy our railway lines, and retreat towards 
Multan and Hyderabad in Sindh. The invader 
would still be in danger of collapse from starvation • 
and the cutting of his communications, and still 
have after leaving Quetta 300 miles of barren 
mountains and desert to traverse before reaching 
Multan, our nearest vulnerable point, at which 
supplies would be procurable in abundance. 

But opposed as the Bussian army would be by 
a perfectly equipped force operating from the secure 
base of Quetta, the invaders would have to seek 
another entrance into India farther north. The Three diffi- 
' nearest feasible approaches would be by what are to India 
known as the Gumal, Tochi, and Kurram routes, Quetta 

1*1 1,1 11 • p approach. 

winch are camel-tracks up and down a series or 

stony torrent -beds, with a number of kotcds or 

depressions' on divides to be crossed. These hotals 

range from 2000 to 7000 feet above the general tor- 

rent-leVel of their neighbourhoods, and when the last 

is traversed the descent is into the narrow channel of 

the river, which on the Indian side gives the name 

to the whole route. How to march an armv to the 

«/ 

Indus by any one of these routes — the shortest 
of which, from the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul track 
to the nearest Trans-Indus British cantonment, is . 
about 200 miles — would necessitate preparations on 
a vast scale and a lavish expenditure out of all 
proportion to the probable result. Each one of 
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these routes debouches upon a fiontler cantonment 
and fort — the Gumal upon Deia Isinaii Khan, the 
Tochi upon Bannu, and the Kun'am, aftei the 
^liranzai \ alley has been ti.utrsed, upon Kohat. 
From end to end of the se\eral routes the in\ading 
army ■would ha\e to cairy upon bag^mge animals all 
supplies, e\en fodder and fuel, as tlio country to ho 
maiched over is rou^h and barren Thu Gunial 
ixmte would not be attempted bec.ui&e exposed to 
dank attack from oui Riluchistan and Zliob valley 
ganisons, and opening upon an agncultiinill} poor 
countiy, twelve or inoio inaiches from anj of onr 
vulueiable centies Tho Tocbi and Kmram routes 
would ofl'oi luoie attiwction, as tho foimei Ic.uU at 
once into tlie iicli Banmi valley, and in good ^eaw 
Maivvat giain countiy , whilst tlio litter nins for 
SIX or seven niaiclus thiongh nn ngiicultuial dis- 
tiict and delKniches on Kohat, onl^ one iiuich from 
the iiiigatLd and valuable Ftsliawai distiict, tlio 
acquisition of winch would hung homo to all Xoith- 
ein Imln that the Punjab had Ik-lii successfully 
invaded But to in ike use of tho Toehi and Kuniiin 
ajipiovches, tho jH>*>stssion of Ilemt and Soutlaru 
Af^huustau alone would liO insullicitiit, as tho^u 
iouti>7 iH'giij 4ilx)Ut 2a0 iiiilt-s noith'Wc^t ot K nidi- 
hu 'Ihe tntinv would pri*»un)ihlv hivoalnidy 
occupK'<l Afghan TiiiktHtaii. 

TfeKw 'Iho udvante fiom Htnit to Kand di ir without 
the ptxvimis occU|>.i(toii of Nortlicm .Ifgfj tm‘»t in 
tlLxuIi.tl ujion, inakr the Ixlat tint 
a coiicum at rising m tlio Pinj ih, or m<*re prokihly 
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N.W. Provinces, would render our frontier positions 
untenable. Such an- expectation would prove fal- 
lacious, because even in the extreme and improbable 
case of a widespread insurrection throughout the 
Gangetic valley, the Karrachi route through Sindh 
would remain open to us, and is in fact the shortest, 
quickest, and best line for forwarding reinforcements 
from England to Lahore, Pawalpindi, and the 
frontier stations. 


The Russian Commander-in-Chief would now be India only 
in a dilemma. The calculations on which his rush Did Kabul. 


upon the Indus from Herat had been based would 
have proved erroneous. He would have to prepare 
a new plan\ of campaign. 

He would now recognise, on a review of his Occupa- 
position, that the only feasible approach to India xorthem 
is through Northern Afghanistan vid Kabul. He te^nec^a- 
would thus have to conquer or win over the Afghans. Russia!^ 
In either case he would have to occupy the Bamian- 
Kabul- Jalalabad route in force ; for whether the 
tribes were with or against him, he would be unable 
to trust them. They would, until terrorised by 
repeated exemplary . punishments in Circassian or 
Turkestan fashion, plunder his convoys, murder 
stragglers and small parties, and destroy his road- 
post garrisons whenever opportunity offered. On 
the Russian side, disappointment at the failure of 
the first ventm’e, the demand for large reinforce- 

V 

inents, private letters from the front describing the 
hardships of the campaign, the dreary aspect of 
the country, the dearth of supplies, the trying 
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extremes of the climate, the general home-sickness 
of the troops, would make the further prosecution of 
the attempt at invasion unpopular throughout Eussia. 

On the Indian side the same causes would dispel 
the impression of the invincible power of the Tz.ir, 
give heart to the weak and doubting, silence all 
piophets of disaster, and stimulate the princes and 
peoples of India to a great ellbrt to push Eussia back 
into the Turkoman desert, and take some material 
guarantee against the possibility of fuitlier attempts 
at disturbing the peace of our Indi.in empiie. It 
would be remembeied that Eussia, throughout her 
advance towaids India, has never yet been opjwsed 
by a wailike people who knew how to light; that 
in the Afghans she would for tlie fii'st time in her 
caieer of conquest meet tiilxis as strong and patiiotic 
as the Circassians, but better aimed, better discip- 
lined, and far mou* finatical tb.in they weie; that 
the Afghans have lecently lx‘en twice bloo<led by 
Eussia, once at Panjdeh in 18Sa and once .it Soma- 
tash in the Pamiis in 1392; and that they and 
their unfortunate Amir, Sher Ali, weio also dccei\e<l 
aiitl decoyed into national tlis.ister by tlie tsiiae 
Power in 1878-80. 

Thus it may be piesuinod th.it if India continue 
pe.icefnl and hynip.ithetically governed, the attempt 
to invade lier would certainly fail, unle-'S Eik-’M 
first hubjugateil .ind .iflerw aids ntiongly held Xei th- 
em AfglMnistan, an o|ienition which would l«x*k ujv 
23,000 i>r moie mnl l->o altuie an annu-d 

charge of four or live milHoiH sUiliiig. 
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Our own last Afghan wau of 1878-80 cost us Cost of om- 
twenty-five millions sterling, em^^loyed an army of ghan^'ar 
50,000 men, who were at no time masters of more 
of the country than what was covered by their 
rifle-bullets by day and the circle of pickets round 
their camps at night. The towns of Kabul and 
Kandahar, and the line of communications with 
Peshawar, 180 miles from Kabul, and with Sibi in 
Sindh, 244 miles from Kandahar, were alone held, 
and on two occasions a laro-e force marched 328 

O 

miles between the northern and southern capitals of 
Afghanistan. The facts of that miserable war, 
however, afibrd a poor criterion for forming a judg- 
ment on what it would cost Kussia or ourselves to' 
annex and hold Afghanistan. In 1878-80 Indian 
politics were the sport of the contending parties at 
AVestminster, and the Afghans were comjDelled to 
oppose us en masse, because we would not declare 
that we meant to retain their country permanently. 

Had we advanced, as Eussia does, on the '‘J’y suis, 
fy reste” principle, half Afghanistan would have 
sided with us from the first, and tribal opposition 
would have been much weaker. 

It is conceivable that India continuing undis- Effect on 
turbed within and wisely governed, Eussia might Eussia at 
successfully invade her, were the Tzar’s troops first tcD i pw 
established at both Kandahar and Kabul, with rail- 
way communication up to those advanced positions. 

Even without actual invasion, Eussia’s presence so 
near the Indus, and the extra taxation raised to 
meet India’s heavier mihtary expendiLn e... 
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certainly unsettle the nathe mind; and if bO, 
Russia’s farther advance tow aids the Indus iniijht 
possibly set the nhole peninsula in a blaze, and be 
the knell of our Indian empiie. At the same time, 
the exact conveiso is possible. Contact with Russia, 
and a nearer and dealer peiception of the compara- 
tive deineiits, for the subject population, of the 
Russian and English systems of goieinment, might 
awaken an active loyalty to the Biitisli connection 
thioughout India, which would make oul iiile, if 
not inoio popular by contrast with what would 
jeplace it, at least moio necessary, in comjieteiit 
native opinion, than it had ever been in the p,ust. 
If so, Russia's position in Afghanistan wonUl Iw 
emiiauassing foi her Tlie di.un uj)on her lesomcos 
of maintaining that jx)sition miglit eventually lead 
to hei evacuating a countiy of nicks and stones, 
which pioduce'> nothing but fieice and faiiatlc.d 
mountaimeis, united in a common batuil of all 
foieign domin.itioii, whetlier English or lluv-i an. 
llUvlAU It was. and may still be, a lived idea with 
Kusal.iii exjieits on the Indo-Kiissian (pKstion, that 
St* <^un uile in India is a tvramiy.our t.ixation legu* 
lated estoiliou, and the piojiic vi ripe h)r iusunve- 
tion th.it, .vs SkolnlelV write ni 1677, “It is only 
ncct'vs.iiy to penetrate to a single jwint upon tie’ 
Indian fnmtai in «»nlei to hung .ilxiut .i giiar.i! 
lising. ’ isiiKc* that was wutttn, a do/m ‘-r ii.oiv 
distmguislu d Uu-smu olVicirs and uviUins 
touml in t’pjiei imll.i, and evpn''S<.d tlaiu'-dv*-' 
aslunisheil at the evident conttiitimal and pn '* 
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perity of the natives, their goodwill towards their 
Government, and the splendid material and discip- 
line of our Indian troojDS, as well as the camaraderie 
existing between them and their English brothers- 
in-arms. 

It is possible, then, that Avhat was the conviction 
of ignorance in 1877 has been since, to some extent, 
corrected by knowledge of facts, and that a truer 
appreciation of the strength of our position in India 
is growing up in Kussia. 

Whether so or not, Kussia acted on her then fixed Absurd 

• 1 • • • 1^ '1 1 Russian 

conception of the situation m 18 / 8 . Whilst the plan of 
Congress of the Great Powers was sitting at Berlin, inTs78^^ 
a Russian council of war sat outside Constantinople, 
obtained the Tzar’s consent — as a set-off against 
Disraeli’s summons of Indian troops to Malta — to 
the despatch of three small columns of Central 
Asian troops to operate on the Pamhs and Afghan 
Turkestan. All three actually started on their 
several adventures, whilst the infatuated Amir 
Slier Ali received a Russian Mission at Kabul, and 
signed a treaty of alliance with Russia — ivhich was, 
of course, rejiudiated as soon as it had achieved its 
object of committing him to a war with us. Had 
the treaty of Berlin not been signed, and war there- 
by averted, the Russian project was to organise and 
arm Turkomans and Afghans, and hurl them against 
us in India, the population of which was assumed to 
be already disaffected. 

The whole plan of campaign was preposterous, 
born of the ignorance of outside facts which char- 
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acterises most Bussians. Had the .timed nibble of 
the mountains descended to meet our legular tiXK>jii> 
in the plains, the bigger their swaims the laiger 
would have been their slaughter, the more dangtn- 
ous tlieir temper for the Bussians Piobabl}-, .r* 
soon as aimed, they would have pieferied the tasiei, 
safer, and moie lemuiierative game of tuiuing mxm 
theii Russian inciters to inait^idom, and have kilhd 
and plundeied them, until the adventuie — Iiad its 
execution been seiiouslj’ pushed — would have i-e- 
coiltd on its piojectors, and ended in a disistioiis 
fiasco foi Russian luteiests in Central Asia. 

It IS impossible ^et to suggest a char answer to 
the question as to where oui best Ibnvard positions 
are to be found in the unluijipy event of Russia’s 
annexation of IIoi.it and Afghan Tuikestan being 
condoned by Gie.it Biitiin Wliat we want aie 
tlio btiategjc positions ne.irtat to our political Imu- 
titi which will give us the gitatest stiengtb .it tJie 
minimum of mcitasid expondituie, .lud it is foi 
milit.iiv strategists to convince the Biitisli n.itiou 
whole ox.ictlv those dv^sukr.Ua aic to Ik* fmiiul 

Kussi.ins of .ill sh.uKs of opinion would witliout 
htsit.itton pronounce ni f.ivoin of the line of tlio 
Hindu Kush Jl.uiy of oui Ixst niLii would in ike 
a similai pionouncemeiit, arguing tli.it, .is a funh 
dclinataticui of Ixjumlary would U* rtspurvtl, no olb« r 
is |x>s.siblu linn the gre.it elhmc and pIi^Mcal lur- 
iici eucttd by inture hti-^tlf 'llnre t.in b mlly 
Ik* nK?m fi>r doubt (hat if enr .i conttrminons n»^n. 
iKr Ixcome .1 ncvv'*iit^, the Hindu Kusli lutLit h' 
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the common boundary.' But before that extremity 
arises, it is almost certain that, should we fail in 
our duty of arresting Bussia’s nearer apjDroach, a 
contracted Afghanistan will be defined, and form 
for a time a bufier State between us, and that the 
line suggested above will be adopted for its frontier 
on the side of Bussian t6rritoiy. 

Assuming then, for the present, that Bussia is in 
recognised possession of Herat, or of one or more 
positions in Afghan Turkestan, and that, after long 
diplomatic warfare, the watershed of the Hindu 
Kush — the Bamian route excepted — has been de- 
limited as the new boundary between dismem- 
bered Afghanistan and Bussia in Central Asia, can 
we suggest reasons for forth'with advancing to 
that line or stopping short of it in any particular 
locality ? 

To deal first with Southern Afghanistan, — the Reasons 
balance of argaiment appears to be in favour of our holding 
occupation of Kandahar, the line of the Helmand 
being taken as our new political frontier. Hid we 
not do so, Bussia undoubtedly would, as soon as she 
had consolidated her position in the Herat valley. 

By pushing on to Kandahar, she would reopen the 
twice-delimited frontier question, obtain a conter- 
minous boundary with India at small cost to herself 
— thus making her disturbing presence felt through- 
out Baluchistan and the Suliman mountains, both 
already within our actual or political frontier — cut 
India off from the direct caravan route to Persia, 
establish herself in a productive and potentially if 

s "C- 
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not actual!}’ ncli countiy, and gain a dominating 
influence throughout Persia, Afghanistan, and 
clnstan, and great political prestige throughout 
India Were \\e to anticipate such a ino\e h} 
ganisomng and foitif}mg Kandahai and extending 
the Quetta-Peshin railway to it — only sixty miles 
of plain — we should be masters of the iesonicts> <if 
the re^ emie-paying parts of Southern Afghanistan, 
hold a good defensible line, and ha\e between us 
and Russian teintoi} a bioad belt of dtstit— the 
Dasht i Bakwa, and wastes of the same kiiul, wliich 
would foim a sort of iiatmal glacis to oui Iklmind 
fiont Oiu .iction would «uld little oi nothing to 
oui militaiy exjienditure, tis the Baluchistan gani- 
son would bo considerably uduced, and oui tioops 
would be seumg m a cheaper, iichcr, and hettir 
sujiplied pioMiice than B.dnchistan Between New 
Chaman, our outiiost neaiest Kandihu, and the 
Ilehnaiul, the couutiy is practicall} open, and the 
population subims.si\c and well disposed to om 
lule 

As ininoi consnkiations. would l>e the facts tint 
Kamlahai is a tiading ceiitie for tlie l>est ^xipiihted 
plains and \alle\s ol Afgb unstau, and th it tlie* jm.i • 
se*cuted and still luitidly iudei>endent lli/-iiis 
would lx* brought into touch with us, and giie ns 
the coumiind of the duect jKist.d and Mnulinu-s 
militaiy road through their mountains Utvmn 
Heint ami Kuhul 

\Ve shouhl. of course, J»n fer to m iKe the mU a c»‘ 
hv airangenn.nt with the Goverimit nl still ruhii4 at 
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Kabul over ISTorthern Afghanistan. Such an ar- 
rangement would present no difficulty, because the 
Kabul authorities would recognise that a friendly 
neighbour who would pay some lakhs annually for 
what he could take for nothing, would be better 
than a hostile neighbour who would pay them noth- 
ing and be continually threatening to destroy their 
national life. 

With Bussia in Herat and England in Kandahar, NoraUway 
each being the terminus of their respective railway between 
systems, the question would arise as to whether the Kandahar! 
two nations could not sufficiently trust each other 
to link India to Europe by rail-bridging the remain- 
ing gap of 390 level miles. The reasons against 
tunnelling or bridging the English Channel would 
apply with far greater force against such a linking 
together of India and Eussia. Fiscally and politi- 
cally, such a step would make our position in India 
almost untenable. 

As to Northern Afghanistan, the advisability of Ourad- 
our forthwith advancing into it or standing fast towards 
would largely depend on its internal condition and pendent 
the state of Bussian preparations inside her new 
province. It is probable that Bussia would hold it 
as economically as possible, and be unable, even if 
willing, for some years at least, to spend money on 
roads or railway extension. It is also probable that 
the tribes of Northern Afghanistan would, in the 
presence of a common danger, continue united 
under some strong Amir, whose power would be 
real. So long as such conditions obtained we might 
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leave the buffer State to stand alone and intact, 
merely subsidising the Amir, stiengthemng his 
authority, and cultivating the good^\lll and con 
fidence of the tribes m every v\ay open to us ^Yt 
might also — and tins viould possibly be found to be 
the satei arrangement — at onco lease pait of the 
route to Kabul fiom the Ainir and Ghilz»\i tribes 
vho control it, advance our posts to the neighbour- 
hood of Jalalabad, Jagdalak of unhappy mtinoi^, or 
even Gandamak, complete railw ij coinmiinic»ition 
up to our most foiward positions, or bcttt,i,%Mth the 
consent of the Amir, to Kabul itstlt, iiid tiuis 
secuie ouiselves against the possibility of Rusbu’s 
seizing Bamian and the Irak and Shibar pasbcs mtr 
the Koh 1 Baba, winch ue the onl) practiciblc ap« 
pioaches to Kabul from the vicbt 
irgu The opponents of niy fuithei ad\ nice on om 
noajranco pait towauls Kabul 01 bojond, biso thtir argu 
ments paitly on financial ind paitl) on politic d 
considerations * \Vo undcist nid tho_) thvt 

the defensive scheiia of the lon\ ual or nulitu) 
school in Indiv and England is th\t in the evt-ut 
of the seizure b^ Uussi v of Ilcrit viul Algh in 
Tuikcst 111, our held iiinv sliould opcrito ot 
the K ibul Gliazni K nidih ir line wlueli nould 1 >» 
held in btiuigth by us iiid constitute our ''tcoiul 
line of defence, the tliml nid lust Ixing tliit 
known Us the lino of the (nthis CJiiks-s llie sup 
posed held ann\ i-s to light Itub.'.i i un her oun 
gitmnd in tiie If in Uml vallev md Vlglitn lur 
kebtni, the ule i of jiushmg Mieh ui tnu_> we-vt el 
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the Hindu Kush has no meaning. The advocates 
of such a policy pay insufficient regard to financial 
considerations. Where are the annual millions to 
be found to maintain the occupation of the Kabul- 
Kandahar line with a field army thrown forwards 
into space westwards thereof? And if such an 
army were to defeat that of Kussia at some point 
on her advanced line, what would England gain ? 

The defeated troops would fall back twenty, fifty, 
or a hundred miles reculants pour mieux sauter, 
and that would be all. Behind them would be 
the soil of Bussia, every step backwards contract- 
ing expenses and cheapening supplies. Behind us 
would be the fickle Afghans, ready always to mur- 
der and plunder either English or Russians, which- 
ever side was beaten or gave them a chance, every 
step westwards augmenting our expenditure, length- 
ening our line of communications, and attenuating 
our force at the front. Moreover, we should have 
to fight chiefly with British troops, as the Indians 
hate service in Afghanistan. In 1879 and 1880 
recruiting almost ceased in India. Where, then, 
is our field army to come from, and who is to pay 
for it? 

“ Two or three years of such a war would reduce Mutual 

T T > T T T 1 T) n exliaustion 

India to insolvency, and convert every John l5ull inevitable, 
to J ohn Bright’s ‘ perish India ’ theory. Have the 
advocates of the advance-to-Herat and fight-it-out- 
on-the-Oxus school forgotten their history? Since 
the Napoleonic campaigns in the beginning of this 
century, fought in home countries full of si 
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when avmainents were comparatively light and un- 
costly, has the theatre of any great war beeii at a 
distance from water or railway communications 1 
Head the accounts of the IChivan and Turkoman 
campaigns of Russia, of our own Afglian wars, wen 
of our insignificant Jittle frontier expeditions. In 
each of them from 10,000 to 50,000 aunels, muh-s, 
and horses were used, and tlie cost ran to something 
like £20 a-iuonth for each British soldier and two- 
thirds of tliat sum for eacli Indian sepoy emjdoved. 

“ No small expeditionary movement of troops at 
either extremity of our Indian empire takes place 
without considerable dislocation of tmnsport — 
especially coolies, mules, and bullocks — fi'oin end 
to end of India. If a coluinn is wanted in Bunnali 
to chastise Lushais or Chins on our cxtit'iuo 1‘jtstern 
frontier, mules and coolies ai*c sent from the Punjab. 
The annual vevictuulling of tlie 2000 or 3000 men 
in garrison at Gilgit and Clulas on the Pamir 
frojitier involves the collection of pony transport 
throughout a dozen of the western and centnil 
districts of tlie Punjab, as well as a cruel roi'i/e in 
Kaslunir. In ISOS, to j>ut one ireak brigade in 
front of Magdala. tOO miles f»om Annehloy Iliv — • 
the nmrcli being through a friendly, inhahitetl, hut 
flifiicult coimtrv — we employed only n few tliotwmd 
troops, and tiie five months’ campaign co‘»t «h .wen 
or eight millions .sterling. Taxation in HlK^^a t'i 
cru&hingly lu'avy on tin* muzhit ; in Itali.i, lu-avy 
on agriculturi.sts - that U, the mus-w. Xeltlar 
em]>iie can niise much more money uilluiUl graie 
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risk.^. How, theii, can either go to war with each 
other in the midst of barren mountains or desert 
plains, with hundreds of miles of similar country 

^ On May 31, 1893, tlie Indian Currency Commission made its report 
to the Secretary of State for India. Inter alia, it considered the 
possibility of increasing taxation. It p.assed in review all taxes which 
were or had been in use in India, and found that none could be safely 
enhanced or revived : to increase the land revenue was “ impracti- 
cable,” though the fall in silver had benefited the producer ; to enhance 
the salt-tax, “ the main reserve in case of war,” was objectionable, it 
being “in the nature of a poll-tax, which falls on all classes, but 
presses most heavily on the very jDoor” ; to augment the stamp duties 
would “not be right,” as they were already “a tax on the administra- 
tion of justice”; to increase the excise duties would “stimulate 
illicit practices ” and “ promote intemperance ” ; to reimpose import 
duties would “excite the least opposition,” and might “even be 
popular,” but would be resisted in England ; to revive export 
duties would not be “ sound in principle ” ; to double the income-tax 
would “ produce very great discontent ” and promote “ agitation.” 
As to new taxes, a large revenue might be raised on sugar and 
tobacco, though to procm-e it “ would involve constant and vexatious 
interference with the people ” ; a succession duty might be tried, 
but would be very difficult to work, and it would take “ a long time 
to develop any practical scheme.” In paragraph 44 of their report 
the Commissioners summed up their conclusions as follows : — 

“ 44. We are not in a position to determine whether the apprehen- 
sions expressed to us that increased taxation cannot be resorted to 
without grave mischief are to the full extent well founded, or whether 
they are exaggerated. But it is not easy to see how the burden of 
the added taxation which would be requisite to counterbalance the 
fall in exchange could be made to rest on those who might with the 
most justice be subjected to it, or how the added revenue could be 
provided except in a manner opposed to sound principles of taxation. 
Even if it be thought that the political dangers anticipated are the 
offspring of somewhat exaggerated fears, it is at least possible that 
they may be under-estimated. Representations that a great increase 
of taxation was due to what has been erroneously called the ‘ tribute ’ 
paid to this country would add sensibly to the danger, and afford an 
inviting theme for agitators. It is of importance to recognise the fact 
that the public revenues of India, as of most Asiatic countries, largely 
consist of elements of income which have not the character of taxation 
as that term is used in Western Europe, and that it has been through 
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Jalalabad 
might be 
occupied 


If rrcAM tif 
it IukI po«< 
t«I rate* lu 
If JiA. 


behind^ Wax- \\ould mean exhaustion and in- 
solvency for both, -nith no other lesult. 

“At most we concede that circumstances niav 
arise nhich nould lender an advance to the neijjli- 
bourliood of Jalalabad advisable, because there, v\e 
conceive, you can find at small cost a ‘scientific 
frontier,’ can close all approaches from Kabul on 
the west, and fiom Chitral down the Kunar rivei 
on the north, and can theie block, v\ith the help to 
the south of the wall of the Sufed Koh and our 
position in and above the Kiirrom ^ alley, Lotli tlie 
Kabul (Khyher) and KuiTam liver approaches, the 
only piacticablo hues of invasion for llussia, with 
Peshawar, tlie eye of the Panjab, if not of Jiulia 
itself, as the fiist objective By stoppin^^ for gotxl 
and all near Jalalalxid and extending the railway 
to oui ciiosen positions, we should remove the 
theatie of possible wai to jilacts well outside 
India, wheie battles might be fought and won or 
lost, and impress the native mind ns little ns ilid 

tlio iiiluril growUicf tlicso rt\ci»ut» tfut tf«o men u«l cx|Kiuljlnre 
of recent yiars has been met to aconnd<r*bltf eitrnt.'’— 'fiamt 
to tJiv Gixtlte of June -0, 

Tilt C'ommnMioiur» tbd not CuUsiJir the nutation tf rauii^ ja-ntil 
rates lU IlliliA , but 119 tlie> are the chctl*e»l ni the Ilntuli ruj ire, if 
uot lu the stor!(I,au<i a* tlio ludiau !• xclinjutr, uuhke Onat f 
ami iuoj>t St ite^ dented uo I rotiU from the l*e«t t ihce, it » 

able tliat, f nUli^ tAS-ltloii, the ]>o«Ul ratea ahouM l< laivnh Ift lu 1-* 
a letter cm now Ipc »enl frvw *ml t« cu 1 » f the cUj| ue, mj jm) i i'^*, 
fur les 9 than 1 lialf|tiiin, ami t car>l fi r haa il»an a fariLii ^ ti 
httlo Liiolwl the lowaat Utter rate u a {wan/, and {«•! <jr I -* 
Julfi*en»/ Were the exiatiii,; JuJi-ui lulf ai 1 .juertrr aui * 
ilouUexl, the cliar^rt vroulj »ull U law«r lhA.j ll m t.r» *l I «. 
an 1 the Kxcbc*iuer uuuU make a |rvt.t of t-i tv tl-*a ‘ ‘ 

A million ‘•cuartiitiyt »1 ^ »UiUn, ^ 
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the British disaster at Maiwand in 1880 : we should 
throw on Eussia the expensive task of holding, or 
attempting to hold, that hornet’s nest. Northern 
Afghanistan. If she attempted to occupy Kabul 
permanently, her garrison there would be cut off 
from its Trans-Hindu-Kush supports for the six 
winter months. Unable to retreat, it would be . 
easily destroyed by the Afghans with or without 
assistance from us. Whilst Eussia would be hated 
by them, we should retain or gain their goodwill by 
leaving Kabul inviolate and supplying them liber- 
ally with arms, officers (if wanted), and money, so 
long as they should show front against their in- 
vader. We should, moreover, he in a position to 
exhaust Eussia and sth* up constant disaffection 
against her throughout Afghanistan and beyond, 
thus reversing the ordinary rule of the last fifty 
years. 

“ Whilst conceding that the occupation of a more Useless 
forward position on the Peshawar - Kabul . route 
may become advisable, we oppose the present flag- 
planting policy upon several other possible lines 
of communication — e.g., along the Zhob, Gumal, 

Tochi, and Kurram routes. Why make more holes 
than necessary in our natural armour of inhospit- 
able mountains ? Why stud those hills with costly 
useless outposts, each one of which wastes our 
I’esources, locks up valuable troops, and would in 
war-time be an additional cause of expense and 
anxiety to us ? Why not let those passes and their 
tribesmen alone ? Without roads no army can _ 
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The whole 
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use those hills. W^liy not let sleeping clogs lie ? 
Russia has only one line of coiiunuuicatiou ^\!th 
ail her Central Asian possessions; India already 
has two into Afghanistan: let those two suffice. 

admit that the maintenance of our ad* 
^anced and inci eased gaiTisons, in which the Biltislt 
element w’ould necessanlj' be stionger than the 
usual one-thud British to two-thiids native, would 
also tend to the exhaustion of India; but at the 
woi*st our lato of expenditure would bo lower than 
that of Russia, and w’e could stand it better and 
longer We should be holding our own in bclectcd 
strong places upon our ' scientific frontier,* in close 
railway touch with our sources of supjily in India; 
whilst Russia would bo struggling to maintain hti- 
self, and find means to attack us dnectly and by 
intilgue m India, at a long distance fiom her Rises, 
in diliicnlt tangles of mountains, amidst welhannwl 
and hostile tiilies. The idea that by leaving Uu-vsia 
to ciack tlio Afghan nut she would find in its ktinel 
splendid material for tens of thousands of ixciints, 
whom slie could push fonranis on India in .ulvance 
of her reguhii tioops, is nonsense. If tliey wuld 
enlist at all, they would piefci good j).iy and kind 
tieatmeiit fiom us to a staivation wage. ruu.;ii 
tuatinent, and poor food fnun Russia. It tla\ 
weio aimed and encomnged to fight a->. gacrllli 
haiaK, they would plunder U«s.sMns .w n idilv 
Knglish. It wouhl he a cise of ynn c ‘p’ ^ 

t-i/A/oc/tJ. Hns>ia could mUtar j'.iy them n^r '-••ii* 
tivl them, and would imd«mhudly find it ih«a|-*'*t 
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ill the end to attempt to draw the teeth of her own 
making — that is, to disarm them or cow them by 
heavy chastisement into innocuousness. Eventu- 
ally she would have to retire baffled and dis- 
credited ; and so would end the invasion of India 
by Russia, the prevention of the possibility of 
which has already cost India, from missions, wars, 
and preparations, seventy millions sterling.” 

If these premisses are right ; if our position in the Reply to 
Peshawar valley is itself strong and defensible ; if a o/theno*-^ 
stronger one can be found in the neighbourhood of school, 

J alalabad ; and if the expense of conquering and 
holding Afghanistan would be so exhausting, — the 
imaginary arguments of the no-advance school should 
prevail. Unfortunately the majority of military 
experts deny the soundness of these premisses, and 
the balance of argument appears to be on the side 
of such critics. Northern Afghanistan has now 
been surveyed and mapped, and it is established be- 
yond controversy that, India being protected on the 
Kandahar side, all other practicable approaches con- 
verge near Kabul, present such great physical diffi- 
culties that a Russian army marching on Kabul 
could only concentrate Cis-Hindu-Kush by driblets 
or by unconnected passage through several long tor- 
tuous mountain routes, and that consequently a 
comparatively small army operating from Kabul 
could destroy the invader in detail as each column 
debouched from the mountain defiles which had 
held it for days or weeks in their narrow embrace. 

The impression that because the Austrians, acting 
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on a similar idea, were beaten at Sadowa in 18GG, 
such a defensive plan of campaign is radically defeC' 
tive, is totally eironeous. The Austiians weie de- 
feated through their own want of cohesion, infeiior 
generalship, and the superioiity of the Piussiau 
needle-gun over the Austrian muzzle-loader. They 
had a magnificent chance of destroying the Pni&si«ms 
in detail, but were unable to make proper use of it. 
Though it is true that with Asiatics the attack has, 
ccBtens 2 Mrihus, a moie than ordinary gieater proba- 
bility of success than the defence, still, in the case of 
meeting a stiuggHiig and stiaggling invader at the 
mouths of tlie defiles of tlie Hindu Kush with a 
peifectly organised, ecjuippcd, and nitioned force 
fiom Kabul, all the piobabilitics would be in fmour 
of the defence. 

Then as to the difficulty and e.vpense of conf|Utr- 
ing and holding Moithein Afghanistan, it is con- 
tended that such an extended me»isine is imneci.'i- 
sary, and even if caixietl out would cost \eiy much 
less than the no-advaiico school suppose. 

To begin with, the jwpulation of Kabul iUclf, ami 
of the cultivated ■valleys in its \icinity, >•» largely 
Pei'sian- not P.ishto-sjxeaking, is accustomttl tt> tlu* 
heavy liand of .x mastei, aiwl cunseipiently .nntnibfe 
to lule, is os-seiitially, whether ot Alghaii or otlnr 
stock, commei'ciiil .md «igxicuUural,aml wouM pn 1« r 
English justice of the simple |M)puIar kiiul nht. lining 
in Ikduchistaii, to Amirs oppri-ssiuu. It wnuM thus 
Ihi t.isv and cfii.ip to ab>orb Afgh.tni‘'t-in wire it 
gi\cii a jRipul.ir triUd ffirm *>f gu\trnmt.nt, .n *! * ' ■ 
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over-governed as India unhappily is. It would also 
be easy to subdue and even tame the Afghans did 
we adopt a modified Hussian system, and, should 
necessity arise, make an examj)le of any oftending 
tribe by destroying it, or better, by deporting its 
leading families to some distant settlement. It 
would also be possible to disarm the most incorri- 
gible Afghan tribes were we sufiiciently severe with 
them at the outset, if occasion for punishing them 
occurred. 

The common impression of cost and of the persist- 
ence of national opposition are probably erroneous, 
because derived from two wars conceived and carried 
out on principles which were bound to turn even an 
effeminate people into a nation of fighting patriots. 
In the fii’st war we forced an unpopular pujDjDet on 
Afghanistan, upheld his authority by foreign bayo- 
nets, and from the outset announced that we in- 
tended to withdraw from the country as soon as 
convenient. In addition, every military blunder 
which incompetence and vacillation could commit 
was made. In our second war we had no policy, 
and, owing to party quarrels in England, could not 
tell the Afghans why we had invaded their country 
or how long we intended to remain in it; hence they 
were all constrained to go against us, otherwise on 
our withdrawal the propertied classes, who would 
have preferred to side with us, would have been 
treated as traitors by their poorer clansmen, who 
had opposed us. 

On the whole, then, should Afghanistan ever be 


Our .tVf- 
ghan wars; 
no crite- 
rion. 
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Author’s partially dismembered and reduced to its Cis-Hiudu- 
opmion. portion in the north and the deserts and onuses 

between the Helmand and the Siah Koh or otljer 
delimited boundary south and east of the Hemt 
valley, it would appear politic that we should at 
once advance to the neighbourhood of Jalalabad, 
Jagdalah, or Gandamak, prepared, should neces'-ity 
arise, to garrison Kabul, Bamian, and intermediate 
points. We should make our advance, if possible, 
as friends and allies of the Afgliaiis, but if necessiiry 
as their benevolent master. Such a policy would 
reassure India, and should bo acceptable to the 
Afghans themselves, whoso tribal leadei’s or councils 
would, under an e.xtensioii of the wise Baluchistan 
system, gain more powei’s of self-go vennnenfc than 
they now exercise under tbo autocratic rule of their 
present Amir. Tliat by the military occuj)ation of 
the Kbyber route to Jalalabad, Jagdalak, or Gan- 
dainak in the first instance, and ultimately, if 
neccssiiry, to Kabul and Ban)ian, tl)0 coJitennintuH 
Hindu Kush border, pi-ofes-sedly so desiretl by 
Ilmssia as the conhuininatioii of lier Centnd Asia 
j)olicy, would l>e achieved, is a cii'cum.stance which 
would not allect the merits of the c;i.->e. 

Our advance would considunibly add to our 
military expenditure and the annually incn-.i.-'Uig 
<linicuUy of governing India acconling to U mtvni 
ideas, with the suiHjnulded vagarits of aclhai 

in parliament. But under every conceivable vnov 
of tlie bituatioa which will xirUo, slunild 
apiuxjadi closer than she at pre^icnt hi to India, our 
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military exjDenses would be far greater than they 
now are, and it is probable that by adopting the 
policy here advocated they Avould be less, and our 
defensive position stronger, than should we, when 
the time for action coiiies, hang back and let Kussia 
seize what we should fear to take for ourselves. 

The final questions raised in the opening chapter Our obii- 
concern our obligations to the Amir. Are we bound KabuT 
to defend the integrity of his kingdom against en- 
croachment by Russia ? and if so, can we do so, and 
should we, and would we, fulfil our engagements? 

The answer to the first is a plain affirmative. The 
promise was originally made in 3 880, repeated in 
more definite language at Rawalpindi in 1885, and 
has recently been, it is believed, again still more 
emphatically confirmed when the Durand Mission 
was at Kabul in 1893. We are, then, absolutely 
committed to prevent Russia from establishing her- 
self in the Hari Rud valley or in Afghan Turkestan, 
provided that the Amir or ruler of the day follows 
our advice and direction in his foreign policy. This 
he did in 1885-87, when his Turkoman boundary 
was delimited ; and this he is understood to be now 
doing, though required to give up territory in his 
possession, in respect of the Pamir boundary dispute 
with Russia. 

Nations, like individuals, sometimes commit Our duty 
breach of contract when their immediate interests est coin- 
would suffer from its observance. In the case of 
our contract with Afghanistan evasion would be 
easy for us, as reasons would be forthcoming for 
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holding that the Government of Kabul had not ful- 
filled its part of the bargain, had broken fiiith witli 
us by entering into secret negotiations with Kussia, 
or had, by misgovernmeftt, intrigue, or rashness, 
given that Power justification for occupying* some 
point of Afghan territory. However, our per- 
manent, unchanging, and unchangeable interests 
are all in favour of our thoroughly carrying out our 
engagement if we can, no matter what provocation 
or inducement Pussia might hav'o for overste])ping 
her present frontier line, and no matter wljat tcin- 
poi-ary misrule or anarchy might j)revail in any 
part of Afghanistan. It so happens that fi’om end 
to end of the common boundary of Eussia and 
Afghanistan the conterminous neighbourhoods are 
thinly populated, either desert, poor pasturage, or 
barren mountain ; hence any dispute which may 
arise on the border would bo of the paltriest 
description, and involve interests the market value 
of which would be over-estimated at a tliousaiul 
pounds. Thi.s being so, if Kussia or Afglianislvin 
makes much of some bowler incident and refuses 
Settlement bv arbitnition or manipulates a failuie, 
the object would be to raise a politiciil jjuanvl and 
test whether England iiiteiuled to fulfil her engage- 
ment or not. Along our North•^\ estern frontier uo 
for thirty years (18 IU-7U) maintained a r 

system, and, notwithstanding the tnspient nii>Cf«* 
duct of |Kiwt*rfu! trams-Lonler loimd It 

to pi-otccl our subjecLs without annexing an .uw 
beyond the lioiind.iry line, which wc had taken *01 r 
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as .successors to the Sikhs. Russia can with e’reater 

o 

ease do the same, if she wishes, along her compara- 
tively peaceful and thinl}'’ peojded common boundary 
with Afo’hanistan. 

O 

But should she overstep that line and occujDy 
points in the Hari Rud valley or Afghan Turkestan, 
how are -we to prevent her ? How'- are we to fulfil 
our guarantee of the integrity of Afghanistan ? It 
is outside sane statesmanshiji to suppose that we 
should send troops from India to garrison any j)arts 
of those distant territories, or expel Russia from 
them by direct force of arms. India could not meet 
the expenditure, and England would not. To do so 
would require a large army, half to hold the line or 
lines of communications, and half to operate from 
400 to 600 miles beyond our present frontier. No 
matter wRat the alliance with the Kabul ruler 
might be, our supply convoys and road-posts would 
have to be guarded in strength, just as if we were 
campaigning in a hostile country. No long-con- 
tinued trust could be put on the friendly disposition 
of the tribes, unless their friendshijis -were secured 
by liberal subsidies and a constant show of over- 
whelming force. Assuming, then, that we should 
not attempt to turn and keep Russia out of North- 
ern Afghanistan by direct attack, what should 
we do? 

The obvious answer suggests itself, We should go 
to war with Russia all over the world. Yes, but 
how are we to attack her? She is powerful on 
land, we on sea. Bismarck’s comparison will be re- 
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membered~a war between us witlioufc allies would 
be a fight between a wlmle and an eagle Opinion 
is dhided as to whether we could single-handtxl in- 
duce Russia to tenm We might blockade so;ue of 
her poi ts, destro}' her sea tiade such as it is, — cm'U 
though by so doing oui meicantile inaiiuo would 
lose its Russian can*} ing business, — .ind att.ick somo 
of her poits — Vladhostok, foi instance, or the co\ct* 
ed winter haibour m Koiea, had slie acfpiirtd it by 
then We should also ceitainly cncounige tlio 
national leslstancoof the Afghans by laigestih^dif?, 
gifts of arms, guns, and wai materials, am! kIc ise 
Afghan tioops foi the fioiit by ganisoning ou Ix'h.df 
of the Amii, should be wish it, positions such as 
Kandahar, Giia/iii, and Jaiahihad 
Tiio\ioir« The Amu’s aimy numbci-s .d>out 00,000 men, all 
excellent mateu.d iiiidej fin discijdine Tbth nnm- 
beis might ho doubled weie regular pay assuted to 
tbem 

The weak point of the Afghan aimy is the otlict rs, 
wlio aiv bnne but igiuoiaiit , and the men know it. 
This gia\o defect would jnesumahly bo partially urn* 
edied b^ the loan of KugUsh Riilito- and 1‘irslm* 
spe.iking olDctis from our Imlian aims In any 
c.Lse Uussia would Iia\e to mamt.iin a luge ferct* in 
Afghan Tuiktstan, and that would Iw a ilou’ii ujxai 
her ix'stjurcc**. TIic fact, ttH», lliat imjKutaut 
positions like Vkuli^ostok wiio llaltle t*> i 
would c.iu*>e Huv»i i to send troops to the e\tn mi- 
ties of the tmpire, augment her exjKndume. md 

hasten an honourablo and tiidurlng |k. a e. th- 
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whole, then, it seems probable, in the unfortunate 
event of a war bet-ween us, 'we should be able to 
find vulnerable points in Russia’s armour and to 
gradually exhaust her.^ 

^ The following extract from a recent letter to myself from a dis- 
tinguished military officer, whose name I withhold, not having his 
permission to mention it, will show how important it is in his opinion 
that we should maintain the integrity of Afghanistan, and how diffi- 
cult it would be for us to collect at short notice an army of 50,000 
British troops for service in that country : — 

“ The maintenance of the status quo in regard to Afghanistan is of 
the utmost strategical importance to us, as, so long as it is maintained, 
the invasion of India b)' Russia, in the usual sense of the word 
invasion — i.e., a rapid continuous operation — is physically impossible. 
This of coiu’se means that so long as things remain as they are in 
Afghanistan, and so long as we command the sea, we shall have time 
to enlist and prepare any force that may be necessary to deal with 
Russia on the North-Western fi'ontier of India, and we can therefore 
afford to keep our military establishment here on a comparatively 
economical scale. 

“Many men who only know war from books, or from having seen 
operations conducted in thickly inhabited' countries, or on a small 
scale (as in Afghanistan in 1878-80), may disiiute what I say about the 
impossibility of a Russian invasion of India at present. I base my 
opinion about it upon what I have myself seen of the difficulties of 
transport in several campaigns ; but it could be easily proved by 
figures, by taking the force which would be necessary to ensure suc- 
cess against our present means of defence, and working out the details 
of the transport necessary for such a force. 

“ Since, then, the maintenance of the status quo in Afghanistan is 
of such immense advantage to us, it is not surprising that we are 
trying to maintain it by every means in our power, that we have even 
promised to defend Afghanistan against the Russians, or that sanguine 
people among us contemplate operations up to or beyond the Hindu 
Kush — which are really just as much out of the question for us under 
existing circumstances as the invasion of India is for the Russians. 

Of course our position in regard to all this would be altogether 
changed if we had railways from India up to an advanced position in 
Afghanistan. "We could then defend Afghanistan ; but the great 
■advantage of the present state of things would have vanished, as we 
should then, in order to meet the requirements of our new position, 
fiave to be ready to mobilise our defensive army on the necessary 
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^urthw Speculation on the subject is, however, of little 
tiona idle value, becuuse the issues of such a w ar w ould 
conditions largely depend upon the action of otbei nations, 
““ That they should agree to keep the iing, and ka\e 

scale (it once, whicli would mean an additjonal military cjiwodilure 
that might bo large 

‘Eridently, therefore, we ought to do everything m our jwwtrto 
keep Afghanistan iH but wo ought also to avoid liavingto 

advance into that country if wo \Kfc»ibl> can do so. 

‘ I feel sure that we are right to Jeclari, that any unj ro'olcd attack 
on Afghanistan will be a catus helti, and that we will dtfen 1 \/(,hia 
istau under such circumstances to the bc»t of our ability , but hoa «c 
arc to do it, is a question that can only bo answered by i>co] lo who 
know several things tliat ire unknown to tho *nun m thu street* 

‘ I think It must bo clear to ©very one that m any caw wo ou„ht to 
have our military arrangciuciiU in, and in connection with, J» lu on 
such a footing that we can luohilis© an army of suthcicot strength to 
defend our North '\Ncsteni frontier, withm tlic timo that will be avail 
able for tlut puri>osv 

‘ So long ^s Afghanistan reioams in ttatu 7U0 the tun© availahle 
would bo considerable, and oven withour] resent clumsy amu^iRuutJ 
We would pull through all n^lit, thou^,!! at gnat ex|>eUM. ] ruUvUy 
riie great thing is that a fully iljoUsht out ] Un shuull U 
agTeexl to between tho Goiemiuent 0/ In lia and thvt at (omc f«r 
tho dcsjwitch U> In iia, on the declaration of war, of 1 ich reinfurce 
lueiits os will bo nexeiaory 

I will n t troul lo you with tecbnualilits, I ut I will urnlv e-vy 
tliat IrO 000 lueii to Laii 1 in «n weeks after the Ictlarali n of war, ai J 
the hAiuo numl>er mx months thereafter is wfut I think wouff I*, 
woiitctl to make In lia safe under actual e-uiiditi n«. 11 e B,rraUr i^ift 
of the tifst cvntin„ent would tutfxiy J<o n-'pUreJ in tie tr»t [U e 
to w.t free l! 0 trniivil (,3rti»ou etf In lu fn la the Jiilv ef 1 ’ 1 1 , tl r 
Cl untry a^aiiut iiiUnul enemies, an I ncnl only Im terv i h- J 
(rvii fd. Th»y would bo utuiucil by U lunig tho full »u„ Iw 
ftcribtf thtir luiui-f in i>eaci. time for a in lulu, U ♦ *1* * 

re'»iuir»ij, viz. - 

** S.1% ^ 000 members of \ olaotecr e r^rf at h me, e f all r** k*. 

A> OW 4 all tai La tf tl <• Mililu a ^.1 A e nuiay at I — c 
oOijO lucn frvui tho la|iO auil \Litralu. 

“Tlu woull nuke Wlwi»,an-I tier© wo tl I iliVwU •< »-<« 

SjCO e.r U'^JO — AVaiU! o fn>»» tie h tie atm/ Uut ti- 
(about K)0.0 neiuJullr) wnooal <d up l’ ** sa * t-oi « 
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the Asiatic rivals to waste eacli other, is unlikely. 
It is also uncertain, did wo hold back, whether the 
Afo-haiis would, after a first defeat, continue the 
fight for Herat and their Trans-Hindu- Kush depend- 
ency. They might, in their disappointment at our 
apparent breach of faith witli them, make terms 
with Russia or sulk within their ethnic confines. In 
such case we should have a free hand to annex, once 
and for all, up to the line which we should be 
prepared to defend with all the resources of the 
empire. 

50,000 could be dopeiuled on. The secoinl contingent of .50,000 would 
be enlisted, and got into shape to release the first from their garrison 
duty, during the time available before they were sent out. 

“I have satisfied myself by iiKiuiries among the Volunteers, Militia, 
&c., at home, and among the colonists, that the foregoing proposals 
are perfectly practicable, and I think it is to them and not to com- 
plicated sti'ategical cpiestions about Afghanistan that all good men 
should direct the mind of the British public. In fact, first get your 
army, and then settle how you are going to use it, or at all events 
don’t waste all your time in arguing about visionary strategy, and in 
building fortifications, when you have not got the ai’iny either to carry 
out your strategical ideas — however you settle them — or to man your 
works. 

“Nothing happens but the unexpected, and no matter how things 
turn out, we shall be all right if we can mobilise in time an army that 
is efficient and strong enough; but without it we shall be up a tree 
in any case.” 
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tagonistic, but all under the bondage of ancient 
customs, beliefs, and prejudices, those of the Hindus 
dating back from prehistoric times. 

A handful of English sojourners have, within the 
last hundred years, given rest and security to the 
otherwise seething, struggling mass of humanity 
just described, whose happiness and prosperity de- 
pend on the peaceful continuance of our rule over 
them. Our dominion in India is now threatened by 
two dangers, the one internal, the other external. 
The former is evidenced by the gradual estrangement 
of the people from us — an estrangement due partly 
to our over-government of them on hard, uniform. 
Western lines, and partly to the spread of know- 
ledge and the consequent dissatisfaction with en- 
vironments which knowledge often creates. The 
difficulties inherent in our position as rulers of 
India on British progressive principles are annually 
becoming greater, owing to the increasing tendency 
of groups of irresponsible persons, exercising politi- 
cal influence in England, to interfere, through Parlia- 
ment, in the government of our dependency. Their 
action, whether arising from commercial selflshness, 
impulsive philanthropy, or other motives, sometimes 
forces measures on India which are obnoxious to the 
true interests or strong prejudices of her people. 
India is statistically prosperous, it is true, but it 
is no less true that the masses are being exploited 
by the classes, and that both are discontented, the 
former because of their social degradation, the latter 
from disappointed aspirations. 
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SdmLca masses are rural, the chisses 

The former are agriculturists who have 
lived for centuries, or even ages, as village com- 
munities ; the latter are the tindei-s, money-lenders, 
and educated men of the towns. Under our system 
rural society is gradually being disintegrated, and 
the profits of agi’iculture are passing from the small 
producers to capitalists, from the ignorant many to 
the knowing few. The greatest sullcrci-s are jur- 
haps the 57 millions of Muhammadans of India, who 
are collectively inferior to Hindtis in all (jiiaiitics — 
manliness excepted — uecc.ssary for succe.ss under a 
reign of law. Their superiority iui soldiers enabled 
them to achieve empire and retain it for cent\irie.s, 
until our dominion superseded thcii-s. With the 
establishment of the jmi Jlritamiiii their uccuiia- 
tion was gone, 

Hindu* Under the new in learning, fanning, uiiil 

business generally, they were no match for the 

Uunau” quicker-witted and more laborious llindiLs, who-.e 
leaders, consciou.s of the .su)>erior .solidarity and 
wealth of their people, would now forcibly hasti n 
the social degradation of their ijuoialam m.xitei'. 
and to all time religious opjionent.s. The ehnau’e 
hostility between Hindu and Mu-alman i.s Ucoiaing 
more and more embitlerod by the ievers.d ot their 
re.spective worldly conditions. <hir pn-M iice .di ne 
enforocs a tiuce lK‘tweeu them, llotli duty and in* 
tcreat--the latter on the diVi'de i f iinji-ni piiiiciiili' 
— roquiro us to save the .\luh.imauid.ins of Imha 
from further dec-idence- .Monswer, ws iog tint the 
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peasantry of the Western Panjah are M.nhannnadans, 
and that, they will be the first Indians to be inlhi- 
enced by political ehanges occurring’ anion^.st their 
neiirhbonrs and co-reliifionists in Afghanistan, the, 
peace of Inelia will be strengthened by ;iny nieasin-e 
which M'ill render the. Panjab Mnsahnans less dis- 
satisfied with onr rule than they now are. 

III. Though our hold upon the syin[)athies of 
India is now weaker. ])hvsicallv it is strone'er than 
at ail}’ former period. It is. in fact, so strong that 
our e.Npulsion or edging out through a general up- 
heaval, whether due to the .success of the Pan- Hindu 
movement .still in its infancy, or other causes, is 
inconceivable except after a long course of foolish 
or unpopular government. A distinct tendency to 
both mistakes exists, but will probably be discon- 
tinued, now that the mischief arising from over- 
dosing conservative Asiatics with Western and 

O 

democratic nostrums is coming home to the great 
common-sense of the British nation. It is reason- 
able to hope, then, that by a symj^athetic and dis- 
criminating administration contentment will be 
restored to British India, and that consequently 
the growing number of agitators and politicians will 
be deprived of any cry which will find a general 
response in the minds of the ignorant and super- 
stitious peasantry of our dependency. Should the 
hope be fulfilled, the external danger now menac- 
ing the peace of India will — if kept at its present 
distance — fail to discjuiet her peoples, and may be 
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a means of binding thorn and us togetlier into ono 
united community of loyal subjects of the Qu^n- 
Empiess. 

IV. Weie India’s troubles only internal they 
uould be seiious. Amongst otliei-s is a jwssibllitv 
of bankiuptey, duo to the dej)ieciation of siher and 
the annual payment to Englatul of 18 millions st^r- 
ling, or nearly one-thiid of the Impeiial Indian 
levenues 'Ihe lecent despemte attempt to .uivst 
the foimei evil by closing the mints, and conse* 
quently conv citing the i*upee into a token coin, is 
still in its e\peiimental st.ige* Whatever the isc^ue, 
India will bo unable, witbout additional taxation, 
to pay lier way or meet the expenditiue letpilrcd 
foi the defcnco of her Xoith* Western uppioachrs. 
In the TaiifV Act of 1894 cotton gootls fiml no plate, 
although tliey repiescnt neaily onedialf of Imlia’s 
impoi ts Their inclusion was demanded by all India ; 
tbeii exclusion was oi<leie<l by tlie Home Clovirn* 
ment in fe.ii of the \otes of the .la0,000 eltclois ol 
LaiiCtishiie Thus the iuteiesls of JlOO ludhuus of our 
Quee/J-E/n/ness s dsmlic sulyrcts s.naidc'tl t<» 
those of a hamlful of her Majesty’s Knglish suhji wt-i. 

It is, liowevei, ceitam that tlie s^nu-'O ot justiu* oi 
llio Uiitish nation will not long permit tlie mIiOi 
inteiests «.>f one English euuniy to ovuride tli*' 
itasonahlo deiiuiulof ihe Imliin unplie. We n.u 
astuine that cotton un)Hnts into Induwitl U’tiv*d 
in IbUo, JUst as otln r iiuimuIs .ue now lax«d. 

As to the lb miUious sUrUng ijf hoim' lidditi. ■*. 
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their appreciable reihictiou is doubtless possible bub 
uulikelv. The teudeucv of such ehariics to increase 
is inherent, under the I'xistinir fuuincial subordiiut- 
tioii of India to Ihii^land. A [u-oposal that a portion 
of the British irarrison shouhl be directlv recruited 

i? 

and luaintained bv iht' Clovernment of India iniirht 
hiid favour in Knoland, Inii any hscal po)posiiion 
not in consonance with the sacn’d princi[)le of free 
trade would be at once negatived, no matter how 
desirable in the. interests of tndia. lb is thus un- 
likely that any considerable reduction can be nuule 
in the home charges, or that additit»nal taxation can 
be imposed in a form acceptable to the peoples of 
India, unless the CJovernment of tiuit dependency be 
given a freer hand in the management of its iinancial 
business. 


A . Critical though the Iinancial situation is, 
India’s expenditure is always increasing. One 
considerable item is in conse(iuence of a new 
departure on our North-Western frontier — viz., 
vigorous action in the work of taming and mediatis- 
ing the Independent tribes between our actual and 
our recently detined political frontiers. These tribes 
occupy the mountainous belt between the valley of 
the Indus and the Amir’s kingdom — an area, includ- 
ing that superintended from Gilgit, but excluding 
Baluchistan, of about 40,000 square miles. The 
population is a round million, sjdit up into a num- 
ber of independent Pathan tribes, whose fighting- 
manhood is estimated at 200,000 swords and match- 


Thu lam- 
ii)^C f't tlie 
Irilii'.H on 
our Xorlli- 
Wcntcrii 
frontier. 
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locks. They aie to day nearly as wWd, bigoted, and 
hostile to intinjders as they weje two generations 
ago, when, by the annexation of the Punjab, the 
North-AVesterii fiontier of India bec,nne contennin* 
ous with theiis. AVe are about to concert them, if 
possible, into fiiendly, peaceable neighbours, a t.usk 
which nas beyond the power of iill foinier ndei-s uf 
Afghanistan or India. Whether the game is woith 
the candle is questionable, as the tribes generally, 
excepting the sections on the necess.iiy lines of 
communication, will always be politic»dly fjunutitti 
neglif/cahlcs. Baluchistan has, witliin the 
twenty yeai*s, licen easily pacified and reductsl 
to order, but Patbans aie a stilY- necked race 
compaied with Rdnehes The latter are light- 
hearted feudalists, who leave thinking, acting, and 
praying to their tiilxd chiefs; tin* foiimr are 
fanatic<il Islimaelites who le^pect no uuthoiity hut 
foice 

In the lust foity Real's wo have sent upwanU of 
a score of punitive expeditions against our Patli.m 
neighboui*s, but liave bitbeito made little impu-»- 
siou upon them The iHsciimhmting and Kistali.aH 
humanitaiianism with which we have alw.ivs aiti.^1, 
Iwth in war and ptacf. huH lh.en lo-»t U|k)Ii th*' liib 
wlio only uiulei'stand the nij/aan Jifoot n 

when .ipjilied wliolf^de. To coiivirt tbi m int*‘ 
onleilv and useful meuda.i'H ol soci«‘ly is a t.i-L t** 
vvliich the Ciovtrument of liidii his now, «w!> • r 
unwi'*(.lv, J>ut ith haiwL It is .tn uiah rl.Aing wfu h 
wiW take time and money, atal iftlmt.- thmoughK. 
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will prove nearly us dilHcult and expensive as would 
be the concpiest and retention of xV.fghanistan itself. 
There the population is largely non-Afghan, and 
already accustomed to obey the will of a strong- 
ruler ; but the tribes whom we are now about to 
tame are wholly Afghan, and have been collectively 
and individually independent for centuries, ever 
since they first settled in their i^resent mountain 
fastnesses. 


VI. The external danger is, of course, the ap- Tzardom 
proach of Kussia, a great military Power, towards \veakiieri.s 
the North-Western frontier of India. Now, Kussia 
is a poor, overtaxed empire, under a despotic Govern- 
ment, which is worked for the immediate material 
advantage of the classes — viz.. Tzar, Nobility, Tchi- 
novniks, and, in a less degree, the Church and 
capitalists. The masses are therefore abject and 
ignorant, and the empire generally is in a state of 
arrested development, comparable with Europe in 
feudal times. As a consequence, Kussia’s immense 
army is inefficient : the soldiery, though jjhysically 
strong, enduring, and docile, lack intelligence and 
spirit, and are a sort of white fellalieGU ; whilst their 
officers, from the narrowness of their education, 
want of regulated energy, and the all-pervading 
corruption of the imperial system, are generally 
inferior as leaders to those of more advanced nations 
— notably Erance, Germany, and Great Britain. 

Thus the military strength of the Russian empire 
is incommensurate with its population and resources,. 
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a fact conspicuously' provcf! in the last Russo-Tur- 
kish war. 1878-70 (see pp. 01, 02). 


iateiu”® stai)di»iiifc it i.s to tlie ad- 

o/iitmia vantage of Gi-eat Britain tiiat tlie e.vistiiis system 
Britain in 01 (jovemnieiit should continue In Kuissia, l)ecau>e 
that nation is “cribbed, Gibined, and confintti” bv 
Tzardom. If Itussia liad a representative Goveiii- 
inent — a change only jiossiblo by slow' evolution — 
the resources and j)o\ver of her almost Iioinogencous 
120 millions of citizens would soon break down 
the barriei’s which the self-interest of numerically 
weaker States maintain to bar her way to Con- 
stautinople and the i^^editer^anean. Of tliuse oti* 
posing nations the most pei-sistent has hitiuTto 
been Great Britain, who led the coalition ag.iin^t 
Kussia in the Crimean war, 185 t-ai>, and de]>nved 
her of the fruits of victory after she had defe.iti’^l 
Turkey In 1878-79. As a mean.s to counteract 
Engli.sli hostility in Eurojw, liub.’^ia law l>een long 
turning to account Knglaml’s apprehenNions of vul- 
nenihilfty in Asia. Since 1300 the Central A.-ian 
policy of ix>th nations has lieen contlicting--BiK-.{.is 
with a view to otlence agiiiiLst India, and Kngfand’s 
to pi'otect her dejn'iulency ag.iinst the ri?.k of mic- 
cex'jfnl invjisioi]. In etfect, curioiwly i-nough, l«)th 
empires have ever since litm gravitating lou.ntU 
eacli otin r, so that the r\slucwi s|».ic<' now int* r- 
veiiing Ix tween thviu range*, funu a few lulU ^ ^ i-n 
» It It Icte a.».i;u.4 tlat tU ac:.c.sun. u will I*' ^ ' 
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our Gilgit political frontier to 500 miles, or the 
whole breadth of Afghanistan. Kussia has there- 
fore to some extent succeeded in her policy, aud 
can now at any time partially paralyse England 
in Europe by bringing pressure to hear on England 
in India. 


YIII. The acquisition of Merv by Eussia in 1884, 
and the consequent exposure of Herat, “ the key of 
India,” to seizure by a coiip de main, constrained 
England, after many years of vacillation, to assume 
a protectorate over Afghanistan, and to demarcate, 
in conjunction with Eussia, the Eusso - Afghan 
boundary, where not already delimited. The in- 
tegrity of Afghanistan, whose boundaries have now 
been clearly defined both with Eussia and England 
m India, has been guaranteed to the Amir of the 
day so long as he accepts our mentorshij) in his 
foreign policy. Great Britain is therefore under 
an obligation to go to war with Eussia should that 
Power occupy any point within the accepted boun- 
daries of Afghanistan, 


A protec- 
torate over 
Afghanis- 
tan forced 


on us. 


IX. Including Herat, the Trans-Hindu-Kush 23art Russia’s 
of the Amir’s kingdom, roughly amounting to two- ndlcliief 
fifths of it, is now at Eussia’s mercy, because that past and 
portion, though a dependency of Afghanistan, is 
dominated by Eussia, and inhabited by races alien 

cepted, and the Paiijah stream be treated as the Oxus boundary 
between Afghan Wakhan and Russian Pamir territory. 
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to the Af^^inns, \\ho would prcier T^ir to Ainir w 
mastti Russii is tlius alixad} in a iJosition to 
bring grcit pressure to btir on Imho. She c.ui, 
by occupying Afghan tenitoiyjust icioss her own 
fiontier, but 500 inhospitable milts beyond ouin, 
foice us, w hLne% er slie pltasts, to go to w ir w ith her, 
at great initial dis.id\anUge to oui-bthes. Should 
\\e decline the clnUenge, the alteiniti\e of war is 
tint we should “eat diit” befoie dl Asm, m which 
case the in%4asion of Indii fiom Jliissji’s new iiul 
ad^anced frontiei would be a j)Os.sibiht\ We 
should not forget th it llussi i*s lustute diploin ie\ , 
long befoie slie hul obtuued i conteiimnous Ijoun* 
dai) with Afghanistui, cost us three* w.iis and one 
w irlike txpedition Ol tin* four, two — in 18 38-lJ 
and ISjO-o”— weix. undeitaken with the objiet of 
I det icluiig Kent from Uussiis \ issal, Krsii ’Ihi 
^ otbei two were the wtll known AlgliUi wars ol 
' I8J8 fd ind 1878 80 'ihosc u u-s uid the* ictmn 
puctdiug tliem cost Uus-sm Iitth, hut Iiuh i tjuito 
jO millions hUrhiig II, thin. IIikhu, whtu at i 
' dibtanci. from Arglniiist in so hhd luih i with na 
I I jmmt\ t*> hei''tlf how muehgreitir are lurptWifS 
I o( mistliK i now tint Hint uid Afgh in Imkvitm 
1 aie iMith witlim htrikiiig dist uiti., and Cm. it ISrit itit 
\ Ixiund h\ in nigiigemiul to ujtln'ld tiu mt(^ril) 
ol ACthmest III * 


il*-u 

i 


\ As stitctl on p -’5*', “our i>srnun it. un 
thinguig, ind uneh in^t iHe* mtt lists are all m 
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favour of our thoroughly carrying out our engage- 
ment if we can, no matter what provocation or in- 
ducement Russia might have for overstepping her 
present frontier line, and no matter what temporary 
misrule or anarchy might prevail in any part of 
Afghanistan.” One reason why we should defend 
the integrity of Afghanistan with all our resources 
is, that Russia, from her present position, though 
able to cause us increased military exiDenditure, and 
to force us into a war with her, or to neutralise a 
large part of our small army, can neither seriously 
threaten nor financially embarrass India ; whereas, 
did we condone her advance to the Hindu Kush, 
she would do both, and beat us without a battle in 
the eyes of all Asia. 

XI. As Russian Central Asia is a vast unpro- 
ductive territory, just sufficiently garrisoned for 
local requh’ements, and its cantonments connected 
from the Caspian only as far as Samarkand by a 
single line of badly constructed railway, — the bases 
of supplies being in the Caucasus and European 
Russia, — the expense of maintaining the army of 
occupation will continue heavy until communica- 
tions are much improved — a work of time and 
money, of which latter Russia has little. It is 
probable, therefore, that for many years to come 
Russia will not attempt to disturb the existing 
status quo, provided that she believes that Great 
Britain is prepared to fight to preserve i' ' ■ 

u 


a necessity 
for India. 
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belief would cease to be entertained were England 
in\oKed in a great war, or tbo peace of India 
seriously disturbed from within, as in tbo Mutiny. 


Courses XII. If from any cause Russia occujiies Afghan 

ojrcn lo US , ^ t ^ 

under ccr tCllltOiy, iin(l ^\tl^ (illbUCS bct^^CC^ US, her CJCCtlllL'Ilt 
utUitics. ^ b}' direct; attack lx*injj impiacticable, wo shall only 
be able induectly to fulfil our guarantee by giiuit- 
ing the Afghans subsidies and munitions of war so 
long as they show front agiiinst the Lneiuy, whilst 
we ourseheb strike at Itussia all o\er tlie world, 
whereser she may l>c vulnerable to a n.vval Power. 
In the event of the Afghans being Uattn, or ile* 
cbning to fight unless we semi .m .irmy into Afgli m 
Tuikestan or the Ileiat valley, we should have a 
fito hand to continue the war, juitition Afghani* 
Stan, annex only up to chosen positions — imliirerLut 
to events hajipemng beyond them— or await att vtk 
witlmi our jiohtical fioiitier. ^Ybicl» coiu’se wouhl 
lie the wisci would depend on sevi ml omtingtiu-n , 
but if wo two liv ds aie alone in the field, and Indli 
IS lo^al or (puescent, the jnulong ition t*f the war 
until Ilussia should Miccumb fioin linuiudexhuH* 
tiou would pie^mnably Iw the lx. it, and uUinutcli 
oluajHst, jiohcv f»>r us lo jairsiu*. 

C XIU We irjsl to ugird (Jn it Ilntilfi ed 

Indu *LS s.iftgumlt<l hy lutuie ag-div’^t mv i- n, 
ai.-v'i ilu* f'lniwi b\ h* r j»«>'ith»'i as an i laid, and Eh* 
HiaV'^litltr l»y htr gir»ih» of dtih*tdt ir.oinUtiM, •• d 
duunce fioiu any lauoj^ ui Powir. lU h* l 



.\ SlKiUT .Sf.MMINi; n\ 


GO* 


is still |u»ii’nt for t Inu rxjtlntlrd for 

liulia. \\ nil ilu>si,5n ttut|'<‘Sts <»n the Uitubi Kush, 
aiul Fr.uiro as nur nrii^hhotu’ in Siam ami rival J'or 
su|jroniaov at s<’a, India wi.uld he. as Mi’ ( 'ur/oa 
radls »t . " l.ri \v< im t\v<i ilii--./' and v.ould no lomon’ 
1.!! alilc ‘o» k«Tj» luT nnhtaa’V ('Xiiomlit urr under that 
of Mi', -it ( ’.lutinenl.d l‘«»\vor. In .-aieh ease, what- 
ever coinse We slsould adojti would make m* oreat 
dinei'iuiee m our nnhte.rv ehara'es. thoUL,dj the jjalanee 
oi aroumeu; is a^ain.-t onr standinif still, ami in 
iavour of otir oreujivini^ Kand.di.-ir and dalalai/ad 
or other iX'S’.tioji in its n'-iithhoiirhoed. and uUi- 
iiiaiely. jterha|>-, even Kahul and-— -if not iorestalled 
— llamiaii. Tt> meet the extra millions retjuii’eil 
lor deienee j»m'|!'--es, .sH (‘ivil .services woiihl hi- 
.starved, and the. ma.b'i'ial jiiooress ot* India arrested, 
^vhiIsl additloiiad taxation woidd he, impo.sed, pro- 
k<uhly on .<ah, iinjioris, lohaeeo, and po.ssihly (lostal 
rates Would he raised. Such e:\tra hurdens, in cem- 
junction with Ilu.’-sia'.s closer jJi'oxiniity, would create 
a general unrest and anticipation ofcluinge througli- 
out India, which would increase the, pre-t?xisting 
diiilculties of its forciirn m»vcrnmcnt, ami render our 
position us rulers of India in.seeure. 


XI\h Tlie po.s.sessloii of India has given Great 
Britain the primacy amongst the luitions. She won 
that position by the indc^jendent tiction of a succes- 
sion of her most adventurous sons, preser\’ed it in 
1857 the united strengtli of the nation, and has 
since by good government extended and consolidated 
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her power in Asia into the most beneficent emphe 
which the woild has ever kno^^n. 

■Whether the internal and extetnal dangei-s \Uiicli 
are now beginning’ to thieaten the peace of that 
empir§ will be resolutely met and iemo\td, or 
alloA\ed to giow in force and \olume until disruption 
becomes imminent, is in the hands of the Biitish 
democracy If they insist that India shall b^no 
lest and secuiit}', they must make their will clear 
to then parhameiitary lepresentatives, who aio 
accustomed to spend weeks in debating in full 
stiength some nice point m Iiome government, but 
habitually leav o the Impel lal concerns of India to be 
disposed of “ in a thin House,” “as sunmianly and 
as light-bcaitedly as if the pioceedmgs wuo those 
of the debating club of a college nithtr than the 
senate of a gicat empiio,” and thus sometimes miflo 
“ in a couplo of houis tho woik of \eais ” ^ 

Theprajer Weio the dumb uiasscs of India capable of 
inaiii voicing then feelings and desnts, tlie} wouhl ud- 
i-oopiu. demociacv of Gitat Butain m some such 

language as follows “We number one-fifth of tlio 
human laco, «md aio dividtd into many clashing 
nationalities and castts, bp<akmg diiluuit tongnts 
and cheiishing difieient ‘•entunenls and pujudicta — 
all foohsh, ptihap'*, in voui oves. vet i ich laid hy 
Ub as a most piecious inhciitance h iinlcd down 
fiom an antuiuit^ unkiumu in Km oja an hi*>t«ir\. 
Of late veais tlio Uudency in go\t.ining In i 
been to ignoie our pu.t and to tre it ns m <<iio 

* c-itMct /aw Li/fJ LmJwWfcc* lu ^ I 
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united people ripe for institutions such as yours. 
You have assumed that what may be good for 
Englishmen must be good for Asiatics, except when 
their respective interests diverge. But it is not so. 
What may be suitable for your free, enlightened, 
compact, and homogeneous nation, is often intoler- 
able for the ignorant, superstitious medley of peojDles 
who inhabit our continent. If you are sincere in 
asserting that you would rule us for our own wel- 
fare alone, we pray you to give effect to your 
wishes; See that our interests be no longer sub- 
ordinated to those of party or commerce in Eng- 
land ; that our customs and even weaknesses be 
duly respected and protected ; that the land and 
its fruits be not alienated from the agriculturists ; 
that our industries be encouraged ; and that if more 
money is wanted, it be raised by indirect and not 
direct taxation. Further, as it is true that the 
nearer approach of Russia to our Indus frontier 
would unsettle our minds, weaken your authority, 
and increase expenditure, we wish all concerned 
to know that if your administration gives us rest 
and contentment, we shall, under all circumstances, 
he loyal to our Queen-Empress, and fight faithfully 
in conjunction with your soldiers to keep Russia 
at her present distance from India. Finally, we 
would impress upon all of you that, like most 
Asiatics, we regard representative government as 
impracticable for India, and are happiest under a 
firm, benevolent, and conservative desj)otism.” 
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The Eevolt of Man. By W.fYLTER Besant. Tenth Edition. 
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The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atonement 
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DOMESTIC EXPEKIMENT, A. By the Author of ‘Ideala : A 
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numerous Illustrations by Parkinson, Forcstier, and others. Small demy Svo, 
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DU CANE. The Odyssey of Homer, Books I.-XII. Translated 

into English Verso. By Sir Chari.es Bo Cane, K.C.M.G. Svo, 10s. Cd. 

DUDGEON. History of the Edinburgh or Queen’s Eegiment 

Light Infantry Jlilitia, now 3rd Battalion The Boyal Scots ; with an Account of 
the Origin and Progress of the Militia, and a Brief Sketch of the Old Boyal 
Scots. By Major R. C. Dudoeon, Adjutant Srd Battalion the Royal Scots. 
Post Svo, with Illustrations, 10s. Cd. 

DUNCAN. Jilanual of the General Acts of Parliament relating 
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DUPEife. Thoughts on Art, and Autobiographical Memoirs of 

Giov.anni Dupr6. Translated from the Italian by E. JI. Peruzzi, with the 
pennission of the Author. Kew Edition. With an Introduction by W. W. 
Story. Crown Svo, 10s. Cd. 


ELIOT. 

George Eliot’s Life, Belated in Her Letters and Journals. 

Arranged and Edited by her husband, J. W. Cross. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 3 vols. post Svo, 42s. 

George Eliot’s Life. (Cabinet Edition.) With Portrait and 

other Illustrations. 3 vols. crown Svo, 15s. 

George Eliot’s Life. With Portrait and other Illustrations. 
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